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-SOPHRONIA, penn 
che II. Seftion of rhe 
following Mzcditatio 


My Dearek Siſtcr , _ 
SAP) receive in this Efet*f 
WA my Obedience, one of the 
gE higheſt Proofs I can give 
Tou of its Greatneſs. For 
when Tou Command but things that 
tend to Tour Service, the Performance 
is wont to be accompanied with 
a Satisfaction, that ſufers me not to 
find it Uneaſy. But I confeſs it was 
not without Reluctancy , that I'was 
prevailed with to venture abroad 
 Compoſures , wherein , even when 1 
' publiſh Them , I decline Owning them, 
- A 3 and 


and which,"\("if our Names be diſco- 
ver a_) may 1 fear, not only hazzard 
the Reputation ( if it bave any _) 
of my Fen ; but, ( where Tou are leſs 
known _) bring into QueStion that of 
Your Judgment. *Twas eaſte for me to 
repreſent. to Tou how unfiniſhed and 
unpoliſhed the Trifles you called for , 
weregſpecially conſideringthat thelm- 
tureneſs of ſome of them would not 
probably be the Chiefthing that would 
make many think they come forth Un- 
fſeaſenably , ſince they avowedly Aim 
at the Perſuading and Teaching men 
to Improve their Thoughts, as well as 
Husband their Time, at a ſeaſon,when 
both thoſe PretiousThings are ſoNeg- 
lefied, or ſo Mis-imploy d, that the 
chief uſe, which too many make of the 
Former, is to deviſe wayes to get ridd 
of the Later. But though to my Un- 
readineſs to Publiſh theſe very long 
neglefied Papers, at the ſame _ 
when 


when a Pre-e agement oblig'd me to 
Diſpatch another. Treatiſe of a quite 


different Nature, I added all thoſe o- 


ther diſſuading Conſiderations that I 
have mentioned inthe Preface to the 
Reader, yet what [repreſented proved 
as Unavailable, as what IT hal writ- 
ten was [n-compleat. For, whilſt Tou 


fancied that the following Refledions ” 


Cſuch as they are )bad Fewer Faults, 
and were like to do More Good,thanT 


' can preſume ; Tour Charity for others, 


andPartiality for me,made you fo reſo- 


lute and preſſing to have me run a, 


Venture , which you are pleasd to 
think but a very Small One ; that 1 


' judged it more excuſabl» to prefent you 


Green Fruit, than,by obſtinatel;Refu- 
fing what you ſeemed almoſt to Long 
for , loſe an opportunity of Evincing, 
ThatTour Commands canPrevail,both 
where thoſe of Others would have been 
wholly Ineffeual , andwhen they re- 
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quired me to preſent Tou (ſome, if not 
many, ) things that are ſo little worthy 


of Tou, that perhaps they are ſcarcely ' 


ſo, evn of me, 

Wonder not, Dear Sophronia, that 
T appear ſo Sollicitous to manifeſt the 
Greatneſs of my Obcdience ; ſince That 
implyes anUrgency in your Commands, 
that it tighly concerns me to have ta- 
ken notice of. For thoſe that having 
the Happineſs to converſe with Tou, 
(ball chance to caft their Eyes upon 
the following Papers , will probably 
think that 1 ſhew as littleDiſcretion in 


the Adreſs, as T have ſhewn Skill in. 


the writing, of theſe Refleions ; when 


T expoſe ſuch Cenſurable Things to the. 


Fudgment of a Perſon that has ſo pier- 
cing a One, and preſent Trifles to ont, 
that deſ:rues the Nobleſt Produdli- 
ons of (what ſhe is ſo great a Miſtreſs 
of ) Wit, and Eloquence. Upon whoſe 
Account ſhe is wont to perſuade Piety 
| as 


| as Handſomly in her Diſcourſes, as ſhe 


expreſſes it Exemplarily in her Adi- 
w. or might. her Modeſ did leſs 

confine her Fen to Excellent Letters, 

both make the Wits of our Sex envy a 
Writer of Hers;and keep Our Age from 
envying Antiquity.for thoſe Celebrated 
Ladies,who,by their Triumphant Elo- 
quence, Ennobled the People of Rome, 
and taught their Children to Sway 
thoſe Rulers of the Word. 

But when I can plead, that not only 
Tour Commandsut even Tour Impor- 
tunity ingaged me (though not to the 
Addreſs, yet _) to the Publication of 
theſe Papers ; I may reaſonably. hope, 
that among thoſe many conſiderable 
Perſons to whom Tour Attainments are 
not unknown, not only my Dedication 
will be Excuſed but even my Book will 
not be ſo haſtily Condemned. 

But I dare not proſecute ſo Fruit- 
full aSubjeffor fear of offending Tour 

Modeſty 


Modeſty; fince that predominant Vir- 
Tue grves Tou fo great an Underwalu- 
ation for all Tour other Qualities, that 


it is as much Tour Cuſtome to look. 


" ev n upon Smal Praiſes as Flatteries, 
as it is Tour Prerogative to keepGreat 
ones from being jo. And I ſhould 
therefore have omitted that little it 
ſelf which Ihave ſaid, if, on This occa- 
fron, my Intereſt did not as well 0b- 
lige me, as the known Truth Warrant 
me, fo to Conſider Your Modeſty, as 
not to be altogether Injurious to Tour 
other Excellencies ; ſince the Reader's 
knowledge of Theſe ( if hebe not a 
ſtrnager to You) will promiſe me this 
Advantage, that druers of the Cri- 
ticks themſelves will chuſe rather to 
Abfolve my Writings , than Condemn 
Tour Judgment: and that at leaſt, 
the Devout,to whom Your Prafiice has 
afforded ſo many other Examples, will 
be ſcrupulous to be more Severe to theſe 


Papers, 


l 


; 
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Papers, than Perſon in whom, upon 
the ſcore of her own Style. Severity: 
were more juſtifiable than in moſt Rea-. 
ders (without excepting the F500 quent 
Ones) and will imitate Her,in Conſi- 
dering , that this Book, pretends to 
preſent them Thoughts , rather than 
Words,and in Supporting, for the ſake 
of the Deſign, the Manner in which it 
jroſccated, 

And certainly, my Lady R's. Ap- 
probation, is a Happineſs which divers 
forts of Conſiderations may render as 
Advantageous as Welcome to me. For 
if any of theſe Thoughts , do (which 
yet can ſcarce hope )derive it fromTour 
Fuftice, that great meaſure of Eſteem , 
You do not only Merit , but Poſſeſs, 
may both Aſſure them of a General 
ne,and much contribute toProcure it 
them, But ifall of them owe your Ap- 
probation ( as 1 fear they do_) to your 


Partiality;fince that muſt not be. Small 
| ro 


to be able to pervert ſuch a Judgment, 
This.it ſelf will prove an Evidence of 
the Bleſſing of Tour Aﬀefion;which 1s 
a Felicity, that I know Tou enough to 
value above all the Praiſes Ican miſs 
of : ſince Applauſe can make me happy 
but in other Mens Opinion, but Tour 
F riendſhip can make me ſo in my own. 
Tet, apprehend not , Siſter, That 1 
ſhould here endeavor.by a ſolemnCha- 
rater of Tou , to juſtifie what I have 
been ſaying : For, though to write a 
Dedicatory Epiſite, without a Panegy- 
rick,be grown of late very Unfaſhiona- 
ble ; yet ſince tis as much ſo,, to take 
the Praiſes wont to be profuſely given 
in ſuch Letters for Meaſures of any 
thing but the Writers Wit , [muſt ra- 
ther reſerve the Acknowledgments 1 
ow Tour Merit and Your Favors to 
ſome Occaſion, where they may not be 
lyable to paſs for a Tribute paid to Cu- 
ſtome, not a Debt due to Tou; than 
| draw 


draw a _—_—_ uſpition upon theSin- 
cerity of our F riettdſhip, by endeawour- 
ing to expreſs my Aﬀettion and E- 

eem in a Dedicatory Letter ; and by 
chuſing to Profeſs, upon an Occaſion 
where Cuſtom allows men to Say what 
they do not Think,ſo Great and Real a 
Truth,as that of my being.far more up- 
on the Account of Eſteem and Grati- 
tude, than of Nature it ſelf, 


My Deareſt Siſter, 


Your molt Aﬀetionate, 


- and moſt Faithfull Sers 
vant. 


R. Bay! e: 


AN 
INTRODUCTORY 


PREFACE. 


thoſe of the ſamehand that have preceded them. And 
yer ,without being wanting to my ſelf,] canot but ad, 
that by the help of T her % eftions,who have urg'd 
the Publication of theſe Thes hts, 1 am not unfur- 
mſWd with ( at leaſt) Tollerable Excuſes for 


the things that ſeems likely to ſtand in need of  a- 


ny: 

I ſhall not much wonder to fixd it ſaid, T hat the 
Book 1s, in general, far ſhort of being an E xatt and 
FiniſVd Piece. For perhaps few Readers will be 


more of that mind, than the Author 5, But by way 
of Apology, it may be repreſemed, That moſt of br 
ad ole 
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following Papers, ring written for my own private | 


Anuſement,a good deal of Neglygence in thens may 
appear as pardoyable, as a Careleſs Dreſs, wheh a 
man intends not, nor expetts, to go ont of his ſtudy, 
or let himſelf be (cen. And that which 1 now pub 
liſh being d:{ign'd, not to ſatisfie the Criuicks,but to 
gratifie the Devout, I hope it will be thought a 
Vemal Crime, if in ſome of theſe Meditations 1 
have not aim'd to expreſs Eloquence, but only to 
cheriſh Piety. 1 ſay, in ſome, becanſe there may 
be others (where a different it yle was thought fitter) 
in whoſe F avour I would produce ſuch Braves, as 
would not be lighted, if 1 were concern'd to do any 
more for thole Papers, than Excuſe them. 

And perhaps they that ſhall takg the pains to try 
their kill in making Meditations , Indifterently 
upon the Occnrrences that ſhall happen , and wan- 
der no further from the Circumſtances of their 
T hemes,nor lard them any more with Sentences 0- 
ther Paſſages borrow'd from theF athers,or the Poets, 
than in moſt of the following Papers, I have done : 
will not find the T atk, ſo eaſe , but that they will 
think. ut reaſonable to b: Mild in theix Cenſures,and 
will diſcern, that inſuch Compoſures, ſome Unaccu- 
rateneſs is ſo hard to be Avoided, that it ſhould not 
be hard to beForgiven, 

I know the want of Uniformity in the ſtyle of the 
enſuing Re fleftions, may ſpecionſly enough be cenſu- 
red. For, not to mention that ſome of thems are ve- 
ry long, and others very ſhort; it will be ſaid , that 
ſome are written in avery Negleftedgand others ev'n 
in aLuxuriant train; there may(perchance) appear 
"betwixt ſome of thens, as great an Inequality a3 can 
eaſily be found, betwixt Compoſures that are none of 
them Excellent, Beſides, that the Incoherence Hl 

\ , t 
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the Smbjefts, together with the differingWays 
wherein os are handled , may make them Grok fo 
little of kin to one another, as ſcarce to appear the 
Produttions of the ſame Pen. Bnt this [{neven way 
of writing will poſſibly be rather pard»:od than wan- 
dred at ,by thoſe that ſhall be informed, 

T hat the nature of this kind of C ompoſures re- 
quires mt any other than a looſe and Deſultory way 
of writing. 

T hat Fele Re fleftions are very far from comin 
abroad inthe Order of Time wherein they were f- 
down : but in that Caſnal order wherein, when | was 
engag '> to tack them together, 1 was able to light 
0n thent among my looſe and forgotten Papers. Ma» 
ny of which being diſcovered to have been loſt when 
ſome of the reft were to be at the Preſs ; | was fain, 
for the compleating of the number, to inſert here and 
there ſome of a much freſher date, among thoſe that 
were made ( as ſome know who then read thee) ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen years ago ; when my Style could 
hardly be other thax ifs enough from what it 
How Bs, | 

And laſtly, That the differing Natures of ſeue* 
ral Smbjelts required, that the Keflettions on ſome 
"of thems ſhould be far Longer than on others; and As 
my want of Leiſnre, and ſometimes of Diſp1s dneſs 
to write; induc'd me to make ſome of my Conſidera- 
tions but ſhort : So 1 thought fit to let thems paſs for 

T her ſakgs,to whoms,for want of Time orSkull, th, 

Breyty of thoſe, may make them the fitter, and th, 

morerecommend then, 

Beſides what has been alledged againſt the Style? 

I kadw. it may be objetted, Tha in ſome of the Me* 

ditations, the Subjefts are very Mean,and Trevialy 

and that ſuch I hemes are not Worthy the being. de- 
4 Can 
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ſcanted on, And indeed,if I ains'd at the Writer"s | 


advantage, more than the Reader's , I conld cafily 
have left them ont, and have ſubititmted in their 
places ſome others that lye by me, leſs liable to Con- 
tempt, But I confeſs, 1 did not think my ſelf 0b- 
lig'd, topubliſh no Meditations, but the leaft Cen- 
ſarable ones that I bad made ; and divers of thoſe 
ntimated in the objeftion, were purpoſely inſerted, 
when I was prevail'd with to bundle up theſe looſe 
BY into F aggots, For Thengdefigning this Trea- 
t:ſe for the Benefit of the Generality of Devomt Rea- 
ders, [thought it not — divers Reflett- 
ions ( ſuch as mo#t of the 11* and of the IV Sett:- 
ons )moreſuited to theſe Peraſers that ave eitherof the 
more intelligent ſort or good Proficient s alreadyzto 11- 
ſert ſome few Meditations, of 4 more familiar ſort, 
Ceafer to be lighted on;to keep thoſe from being diſ- 
conrag'd, fromtrying to make Occaſional R eAefh - 
ons, who may chance to have either Barrenner F ax- 
cy's, or more wnprattis'd Pens, than even Thad 
then : And thoſe (perhaps) who, without ſuch eaſily 
initable Examples would not be 1xvited to makg Oc- 
caſional Meditations, may by the Prattice of compo- 
fing them, grow ſuch Proficiems inthe Art, as to 
ſ wrpaſs ſome that def p!ſe ſi ach humble Begine 


mugs. | 

7 as | ſend abroad theſe Papirs without the 
Authors name, that I may have the ereater os 
tunity to hear other mens CP Fthew, ard the 
leſs Temptation to wave t complying with thoſe 
that ſhall ſeem Reaſonable : ſoif 1 ſhall find , That 


ſuch Readers as 1 eſteem competent 4 in an ' 
e 


Aﬀair of this Nature,ſhall think that theſe RefleBti- 
ons wherein 1 have comply'd with the weaker ſort of 
Peruſers, may be bitter Spar'd,than Inſerted : 1 can 


cal 
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repair that fanlt in the next Edition ( if theſe 
Tas ſhall be thought worthy of another). 1n t 
wean time, 1 preſume that thoſe devout Readers who 

be concern'd in this matter, will take it kindly 
that I have for their ſakes adventur'd to treat 0 
Smbjetts too mean and barren to furniſh me with al- 
moſt any thing conſiderable;ſave the Opportunity" s of 
maniſefing, how low 1 can ftoop to gratifie ſuth 
Perſons, 

[ know it 15 a new thing, That I have ventured to 
put ſome Occaſional Re flettions into Dialogues, Bae 
the Reader will be leſs ſtariled at my deviating in 
this, and other things, from Biſhop Hall's way of 
writing Occaſional Meditations, :f { acknowledge 
that not to Prepoſſeſs or Byaſs my F ancy, I purpoſely 
( 11Þl of late)forbad my ſelf, the peri/ing of tha Elo- 
quent Prelates devout Reflettions. Which Intima» 
tion being premis'd, I ſhall ſubjojn , That when [ 
wrote for my own Divertiſement, 1 ſometimes took, 
Pleaſnre to imagine two or three of my Friends to 
be preſent with me at the Occaſion , that ſet my 
thought 5 0n work_, and to make them Diſcourſe as [ 
fancy'd Perſons, of their Breeding and tempers , 
world talk to one another on ſuch an Occaſion, And 


_ One of theſe, whom 1 call Euſebius , being a Dr. of 


Divinity ; two others ( Engenius aud Genorio ) 
being Travellers and fine Gentlemen;and the fourth, 
( I name Lindamor)being 4 Learned Toh , 
th well Born and well Bred ; 1 was apt to think, 
that ſome of their Conferences, might be allows to 
paſs among the other Papers 5 both becauſe No- 
velty , and V aritty , are wont to be not unwelcome 
thmgs, and becauſe this way of writing allows « 
Scope for diverſity of Opinions , for Debates, and 
for Replies, which rome 2 world be Tmpro- 
| 2 per 
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per, where only a fugie ſpeaker is tntroduc'd: Not to 
| add that poſit ly if this way of writing ſhall be Lik'd 
'& Prattis'd,by ſome Fam'd& happier Pengthat were 
able to Credit ard improve it ; it may afford uſeful 
: Patterns of an 1nftratt ive and not unpleaſant Con- 
verſation, ard ſuch Reflettions, being of the nature 
of ſhort and Occaſional Eſfays , may afford men 
the opportunity s,of ſaying the Harſomeſt things they 
know,on ſeveral >ubjetts , without ſaying any thing 
Elſe of them, or filling alove a Sheet , or perhaps 
a Side of Paper at a 11m:, And the qty Ds 
this way of 1arroducing Speakers , allows , brings 
with it a Convemency, which tis more Eaſie for an 
Intelligent Reader to conjetture at , than 'twere 

Diſcreet for the Writer ts mention expreſ-ly, 
Another Novelty will probably be taken notice 
of in the following Papers, where the ſecond and 
fourth Settions , though by far the longeſf :n the 
whole Book, are intirely taken mp , the Former only 
by Meditations on Accidents relating to an Ague 
that exce affiifled m2, and the Latter by thoſe that 
occurr'd to ſome. Anglers by the River ſide. But 
for this Mutter, 1 preſume,it will not be difficult to 
Apologiz,*. Fer having obſerved Men to be incl - 
able, either openly to Objett , or at leaſt racitly to 
Sufpett, That in Occaſional Meditations, that may 
bold true , which is perchance not altogether unde- 
ſervedly )ſaid of Epigrams, That in moſt of them the 
Conceits were at SuppeFted by the Subjefts , but 
Subjefts were ms. , to which the Concetts 
»1ght be Accommodated ; I thought that to mani- 
f hh that ( at leait, ſome\ Writers of this kind of 
Compoſures need not have recourſ: to the ſuſpetted 
Artifice; the fitteſt way I conld take was , By put- 
12ng together what the Accidents of my Agne, _ 
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of 1 Angling Journy, had ſuggefted to me, to 


ſhew, that "tis very Poſſible for 4 perſon, that pre- 


tends not to a very pregnant Fancy , to Diſcourſe by 
Way of Reflettion upon the ſeveral CircumFt ances 
that ſhall happen to occurr 10 his Conſideration , 
though one Subject ſhould require above fifteen dif- 
fering Meditations. ; and the other above twenty, 
Not to add, T hat 'twas rather Wearineſs and Def gn, 
then want of Thought s upon other paſſ ges relating 
10 the ſame Subjtits , that kept me f- om increaſing 
the Number of thoſe Reflettions, 

As for the Sinnlirudes, though ſome would make 
me - that they will be at leaFt excus'd; and 
though it were perhaps n0 great V azity, for one that 
do's aſſidaonſly rnough converſe with the Works of 
Nature and hs Produttions of Art, to think he has 
the means of furmſhirg himſelf with pretty ſtore 
and variety of Compariſousz yet for all this,l am not 
willing to quit my Pretenſions t9 4 ſhare inthe won< 
ted Effetts of that common Equity which forbids to 
exalt too accurate a l.keneſs iu the making of 
Compariſons, which Orators confeſs ought to be 
judg'd with Indulgence, and without exatting A 
Conformity inOther Attributes betwixt rhe things 
compar'd, provided there be a competent Likeneſs in 
reference to the Particular wherein the Collation or 
Parallel is made. 

And if I have,on ſome occaſions, proſecuted the 
Reſemblance through all the particularities wherein 
the' Parallel could be made to hold ; moore fully and 
mcely than is uſual in ordinary Compariſons ; and 
if tn ſodoing I may have at any time a little Strain'd 
the Similitude, the better to accommodate it to 
my preſent Theme , and Deſign ; 1 have this to 
repreſent, That to Diſplay Reſemsblances to the fall 

az : 
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and Inſiſt on their particular Circumſtances, 1s of- 
tentimes n0 more than the Nature of theſe Conpo” 
ſures do's —_— net require ; and that, on ſuch 
occaſions,to ſtretch the Parallel as far as it can well 
be made to reach, is but avenial fault, which many 
Readers are diſposr'd not only to Pardon,but to Like. 
As if,tn ſome Caſes, it far'd with Sinulitudes as 
with Bows, which though they may be bent ſo for- 
cibly as to be thereby broken or ſpoil'd ; yet by being 
ftrain'd ſomewhat more thar. _ narily they acquire 
« greater ſtrength, and enable the Arrow to Pierce 
farther, and to make a ſmarter Impreſſion , than 
elſe it would. 

T he Protalis (as Rhetoricians call the firſt part 
of a Compariſon ) may in ſome of the following Re- 
fleftions appear to be too much amplified, and need- 
leſsly to lengthen the Meditation. But not to mrge, 
that ſometimes the more conſpreuwons Adjuntts of the 
Subjett were ſo mean and ba/ren, that there was « 
kind of neceſſity to Exaggerate,or toExſpatiate upon 
little Circumſtances to invite Attention ; The 
Protalis,»herein we diſplay and conſider the minute 
perticularities of the 7 Ct the Ground-mork 
of all the reſt, and it being far more eaſie to ſay Lit- 
tle, than Much,with equal pertinency upon aSmbjett, 
1 thought it not amnnſs, to afford unprattis'd Rea- 
ders, he moſt aſſiſtance of Examples in ſuch Cafes, 
wherein 't1s probable they will moſt need it zeſpecrally 
fnce he that has accuſtom'd himſelf to writeCopiou- 
fly,may eaſily Contratt his Drſcomrſe when he will,by 
Omitting as many paſſages as he pleaſes , and 'tis 
far more difficult for a Beginner to ſupply Barren- 
neſs, than retrench Super fluities. Which are not al- 
ways ſuch Faults, but that | remember ſome great 
Maſters inthe Art of Oratory, have prowounc'd Rev 
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dundancy to be a good Sign in a Toung Writer as ta- 
king it for a aw. a fruitful and exuberant Phan« 
jy, that, in it's Produttions, there 1s ſomthing to be 
cut off , So that if there ſhould be found any Luxnri- 
ant E xpreſſions 1n ſome of thoſe Thoughts that were 
written down, when 1 had not yet attain'd my 19'" 
or 20"" year when | might be allow'd to write not al- 
ways toimploy,bur ſomtimes to amuſe my (e!f; 1 nay 
hope, that the ſame Touth that was my 1 emptation 
to write them,may prove my excuſe for having writ- 
ten them, as it may for leaving them Unexpung'd. 
That as 1 deſire to invite as well young Gentlemen 
as other Readers, to pen Occaſional Meditations ; 
So I find that ſome of the Readers 1 am willing to 
pleaſure, do as lutle dislike that Luxurian way of 
writing Now, as 1 did Then : as Youths and La- 
dies — better reliſh Muſt than Wine, 

1 know too, that there may be found in ſome of 
thoſe Protaſes, divers paſſages , and particularly 
ſome Deſcriptions (that often make a great part of 
them ) which to ſome Readers will not ſeem Noble 
and Gawdy enough. But to ſuch Pernſers it may 
be repreſented, = a ſatableneſs to the Theme, how 
mean ſoever it be, may very well, as a prece of De- 
corum, be allow'd to a#riter , ard in few Caſes 
more than in point of Deſcriptions ; and that Theſe 
being but Pittures drawn ( with Words inflead of 
Colors ) for the Imagination, the chylfull will . 
prove thoſe moſt that produce in the mind , not t 
Fineſt Ideas, but the Likeſt : as a Critick in Linn- 
ns will more prize the Pifture of an old meagre 
Sibill;where the Wrinkles, and the ſallow 1kin are 
drawn exattl tothe Life , than a dozen ordinary 
Piltares of the Spriug, (which yet are wont to charns 


Vi ulger eyes ) though the Tomtbfwull face which repre- 
ems 
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ſents that F lorid ſeaſon, have as Gawdy Colours uy- 
#n the C beeks and Lips , as imbelliſh the Roſes and 
VLillies, which compoſe the Chaplet that adorns the 
Head. 

And poſſibly there will be found other Readers 
(ard thoſe too, shil'd in Khetorick) that will accuſe 
ſome other of our Meditations, as being too Elabo- 
rate, or tos Pompous, for the T hemes wherennto they 
are accommodated. But having laid by a compe- 
tent number of thoſe lately mentioned Refleftions, 
wherein { aim'd chiefly at inviting and aſſiſting Rea- 
ders of meaner Capacity : I confeſs,that wn the ther 
Meditations, aiming either at my own Divertiſe- 
mentor the ratifying Another ſort of Perſons, I al- 
low'd my (elf to make choice of ſuch applications of 
the objetts I conſider'd, as 1 thought every body 
would not ſo eaſily light on, And,provided x Re- 
fleftius were not ſtrain'd, nor too far fetch'd, 1 
thought it not amiſs they ſhould be ſomewhat \ur- 
priling: that / might, by the way ef Handling the 
Subietts | was to treat of , ingage an Attention, 


which otherwiſe I could ſcarce exp:tt for ſuch un- 


promiſing T hemes. 1 know that if the Judgement 
of ſome 7 vere Cruicks, were as [ofallible as them- 
felves think it, the ſtyle of ſome of the following Re+ 
feQions would ſeem diſproportionate to ſuch mean 
aud trifling Subjetts, 1 do not perhaps ignore what 
Rhatoricians are wont to teach of what they call, 
the three differing Charatters of Writing z { have 
read thoſe Diſcourſes that Cornificius propoſes as 
the Patterns of the Sublime, the moderate, and the 
humble way of expreſſing ones ſelf on differing Oc- 
cefioxs; ard | have been taught, and nx, os ac” 
knowledge, that all Themes are not ſo well capable 
ef 1b# Charalter which they call Sublime ; and chat 
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according to the Nature and Digmty of the Subjefts 
that one treats of the Manner of handling them ought 
to be varied. But if | were much concern'd in 3s 
matter, 1 might reply, that norwithſtand ing all this, 
I know, That ev'n the os 5 themſelves do not ſo 
perfetl ly agree about the defining of theſe matters, 
and the grand Rule about theſe Charatters bein 
only, T hat the Laws of Decorum (or,as the French 
call it Bien-feance) be not violated, in the Efti- 
mate of that Decorum, I ſee no great Keaſpn to con- 
fine my ſelf ro the Magiſterial Diflates of either 
Antient or Scholaftick, Writers, For , living in 
this Age, and in T his part of the World , where we 
are 10t like to have thoſe for Readers that dy'd be- 
fore we were born, 1 ſee not why one may not judge 
of Decorum by the Examples ard Prattices of thoſe 
Authors of our own Times and Conntries , whoſe 
Writings are generally eſteemed by Jndicious 
M 


en. 
Ard certainly, in the judging of what is Decent 
0n particular Occaſions , we muſt as well conſider, 
uv k; it is that is introduc'd as the Speaker, as What 
| it is he ſpeaks of, And though it be Improper to 
| do what thoſe have doue , that have unadwiſedly 
| made Shepherds and Nymphs diſcourſe like Philo- 
ſophers or Doftors of Divinity ; yet when the Writer 
either ſpeaks Himſelf,or introduces any whom þe re= 
preſents as intelligent Perſons; they may be allow'd, 
ev*n about things Ordinary and Mean, totalk hke 
themſelves pa employ Expreſſions that are neither 
mean , nor ordinary, As V'egil,n his admir'd 
Georgicks, does in ſome Is aoes where he treats of % 
contemptiVle Tuſett,(prab of x wh in ſo noblecy lofty campig Age 
a ftrain,T hat when he mentions Multitudes of Ants, men. 
one wonld think_be were ſpeakung of an Army of » 
Moors, 
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AMoors : and when be gives an Account of Bees , 
his Expreſſions about their Commun Wealth would 
ſcarce mis-becom the Majeſty of that of Rome.Szch 
paſſages do, notwithlanding the great diſparity 
of I = , makg the Style of bis Georgicks, as 
well Noble (if not flriftly Heroick, ) as that of his 
A&neids ; and when he writes of Ants and Flies, be 
does it in a Strain worthy of the ſame Pen, that ſo 
loftily deſcribes the Deſtrattion of Troy , and the 
Adventures of that Hero whom he would have to be 
(though not immediately) the Founder of Rome. 

I will not ſay,that ſince there 1s a Mode tn Lan- 
guage as well as in Cloaths, T ſee not why the 
taſhion , rhat now a-dayes allews our Gallams to 
wear fine Laces npon Canvaſs and Buckrans, 
w1ght not warrant the tricking up of ſlight ſubjets, 
with the richer Ornament s of Language : nor will 
I examin whether Men may not Except againſt the 
Authority of ſome Jejune Writers, that a. upon 
them to preſcribe the Laws of Styles , make ſo ma- 
2 of their Precepts Negative , that one may ſ#- 

ſpelt them indited not ſo much by Skill, as Exvy , 
which makes ſuch aſſuming Law-grivers mstakg 
the Impotence of a Barren F ancy for the yangs 
of a Criticall Tudgment , and (Valuing only t 

Ideas they think they can Reach ) Condemn what- 
ever they deſpair to Imitate, And, from theſethat 
would be thought to cenſure the Moderns , but out 
' of a Veneration for the Antients, one naught me- 
thinks reaſonably expett but Light Cenſmres for 1no- 
ploying upon occaſion , that noble Frgnre of Rheto- 
rok call d Hyperbole ; ſince I ſhowld be loath to 
uſe it Often,with no more Reſerve than thoſe great 
Orators Tully. ad Iſocrates have Sometimes done 
before me.But a juſt debate of the Rules of E ftinga- 
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ting Decency, would take up ſo much room 4s muſt 
make it _ far this = » where all 1 con» 
tend for gs, | hat though when oze treats of V arious 
Subjelts , ſomewhat Diff ering Styles are indeed ta 


| be accommodated to them, yet this 15 to be ſo done as 


ftill to preſerve a certain Dign.ty in Expreſſions: 
So that a Writer may be ſometimes engaged by hss * 
Subjett to uſe a Lofiy Style , but without ever be- 


' ng obliged to employ an Abjett one; though indeed 
' #n ſome caſes he may be allowed to ſtoop below what 


he is bound to, and forbear Saaring,as well as awaid 
Creeping, Nor am 1, for my own part much concer= 
ned to [nſiſthere onthe Subjebt I juſt now declin'dto 
Debate. For if I miſ-remember not;Cicero himſelf, 
as well as ſome ſucceeding Orators, allow in divers 
Caſes to Shift Charatters , even in the ſame Diſ- 
courſe , according to the differing Particulars that 
happen to fall under conſideration : and ſome Fi 
them add this reaſon, That hence there will ariſe 
variety , which :s wont to be a welcome thing. 
And to apply this to the Occaſional Reflettions 
that may be concern'd in this Debate , I nowit de- 
fire the Reader to take notice of theſe two things. 
The one, that thngh the Thing it ſelf , which ſets 
a mans thoughts a-work, may be but Mean in O- 
ther regards, yet that which the Refleftor pit- 
ches upon to conſider, may be of another Nature 
as though the Glo-worm, which afforded me the 
I. V*> Refleition of the V" Seftion, be but 4 
ſmall and contemprible Inſet , yet the Light wich 
ſhines in bis Tail ,, and which makes the chief 
T heme of the Meditation , is a noble and heaven- 
lt; Quality , and might have juftified the having 
many things ſaid of it , for which the Sublime 
Cheatter mould bave been the moſt proper. on 
ot 
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' ther particular 1 meant to point at ,is , That 
efrentiues , when the Protalis, or former part of 


a Reflettion, 1s ſpent upon conſidering ſome mean 
and Trivial ſubjett; 
comains ſuch an Application of what one was ta- 
king notice of in the Subjett , that the thing Pormt- 
ed at , may be ſome important Moral Inftrutt:- 
0, or perhaps ſome Theological Myſtery ; and 
conſequently may Require and fuſtifie, Another then 
the former humble Style,and admit all the Quick- 
neſs f Expreſſion and the richeſt Ornaments , 
that belong to thoſe two higher Charatters which 
Rhetoricians call the Sabtil , and the Magnih- 
cent, But. if 1 ſhould now and then deviate from 
Bownds, which, not being Conſpicnous, 'tis difficult 
Never to ſwerve from; 1 have this Peculiar Apo» 
logy to make for ſuch Aberrations z That writing 
for the moft part of Themes wholly New, and #n- 
treared of by others, I muft needs want the afſte 
ſtance of Examples to Regulateor Amuthorize my 
Expreſſions : about which 1 need nat yet be very 
Sollicitous, if 1 may truſt a Learned and ap- 
plauded Writer ( whoſe cenſure I defir'd ) that 15 
= to judge $kilfully, and wont to judge 
reely. 

T heſe things I have the more carefully Inſifted 
en , becauſe I would not have thoſe Ingenions 
Perſons, that may chance to caſt their Eyes on theſe 
Papers, to be tempted by any imperfettions of 
mine, to think, otherwiſe of Occaſional Medita- 
tions, thas that though there be ſome, yet there are 
not very many, of thor Themes ſo Low and Con- 
remptible, but they are capable of affording Re- 
flettions of Another nature to Them , that are 


the Apodolis , or Reddition, 


dexterous in making Application of things. wer 
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1 would not have ſuch diſconrag'd from hoping to 
find in many Themes, that ſeems deſpicable at fur it 
ſight, ſome Hint or other that may give thoſe that 
have Wit or Eloquence,Opportunity ewugh to diſplay 
thoſe Qualities. For as there 15 a great diffe- 
rence betwixt Such Writers , and Common ones , 
ſo "tis very material by what Pens the Swbje(t is 
treated of ; and Extraordinary perſons, in E F1ma- 
ting what they are likg to perform , mnſt not » 
conſider the unyromiſing Nature of their Subjett, 
but the Aftivity of their own F ancy, and the Preg= 
nancy of their own Wit, For chengh the Starys 
cannot, the Luminaries can, cloath the light and 
wandring vaponrs of the Ayr, with the colour'sf 
Gold, and of Roſes; And the Sun,by his piercin 
and improving Beams,cannot only make Dinas 
ſparkle, and F uhics flame,but by his ation upon ax 
obſcure Cloud ean makes even That exhibite all thoſe 
Glorious and charming Colours , for which we ad- 
mire the Rain- Bow, 

Ard, that thr following Papers may prove to 
ſach Perſons the leſſi er [7 Inge ae to lf our.» 
and mis-judge of this kind of Compoſures ; I am 
firſt ro advertiſe the Reader, that they are capable of 
ſo much greater V ariety,than the following Treatiſe 
preſents, that beſides the vaſt multitudes of particu- 
lars unmentioned in it that may be added under thoſe 
Heads towhich the enſuing Meditations are referr'd, 
there areſeveral diſtinlt Gre or kinds of Occaſio- 
nal Thought « ( ſuch as thoſe that are Made mpon 
Texts of Scripture, or Relate toleſs fanuliar pornts 
of Divinity, or other Learning, or contain Hiſtan 
rical Applications, &c. ) upon which I have, out 
of haſt, and other 4s » purpoſely forborn 

(though not to write, er ):o publiſh Refleftions, 
And 
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Ant in the next place,1 muſt here frankly ackyow- 
ledge, that many of the enſuing Reflethons are ſo fo 
from being the Beſt, that ev'n no better # Pen t 


Mine coutd make, that they are thnuch Inferior to © 
divers that I have already Made; hough( for allow- * 


able Conſiderations ) 1 have forborn to Publiſh chens, © 


Lind I muſt confeſs, that I am more behalden to 
my Occaſional Reflettions, than they are to me, For, 
whereas they have furmſh'd me with Drvers Fi the 
Thowghts, which have been the favourablyeſt en- 
tertain'd by the Readers of my other Books of De- 
wotion, I did much he theſe Papers , that 
profeſſedly contain my Octaſional Reflettions , by 
mot only leaving, but taking out of them ſeveral 
things,which were the moſh likely to have recom- 
=. hr themst hat 1 mught accommodate other Wri- 
tings, for which I had a greater Kindneſs or Con- 
rern. 

As for the Diſcourſe of Occaſionall Refle&ions, 
all that I ſhall ſay of it, 1s , That conſidering how 
early 1 attempted that Subjett, axd that I was fain 
t0 repair,as well as 1 conld,t he wnſeaſonable Miſs o 
divers Papers belonging to it, when 1 diſpatch'd it 
ro the Preſs ; conſidering theſe things (T ſay) I diſ- 
pair nor but that it will thought, that 1 Love "or 
ſaid nothing in favonr of a Subjett that hitherto had 

* th he Jo Hittle [aid to recommend it, That ev'n the Els- 
lancer part 40%" Biſhop Hall, ” unpleing but (ome Lines, not 
of his Pro» Pages, upox the Praiſe and Htilify of it, ( which he 
eme, mentions but in very Generall Tearms ) left me to 
whereof © fad out, L4 my own Thoughts and Experience , the 
ode VAT IONS ws yr _ I IG 

to Diſplay the Hſefulneſs of the way of thinki 
Page of this SITIO ts. her [ have further mani fed , 
Preface. by applyingto that Scope, divers paſſages of Scrip= 
ture 
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ture,( which the Reader muſt therefore not wonder, 
if he ds not now meet with) as Texts, that either by 
way of Example, or upon other Acconnts, belong 
to what 1 have written about the Method of making 
Occaſional Refleltions, 

"Tis true, the Diſcourſe may ſeem ſomewhat In. 
compleat, becauſe of the Omiſſion of this Way ( that 
is more than once mentioned 1n1t, 

But thowgh the looſe Papers, wherein that Me- 
thod, and divers Examples of it, are ſet down, were 
lying by me, when I tack'd up thoſe that now come 
abroad ; yet my Occaſions eaſily prevail'd wih me to 
cont inme to ſuppreſs them. For though I did mt 
much ſcrnple to comply with my haſt, and Avoca- 
rions, by forbearing to ſwell a Bock, whoſe Bulk al- 
ready much exceeded my Intention ; becauſe,that, as 
the Papers that now appear, were extorted from me; 

ſo | confeſs, that I was not fond of expoſing thoſe 

that 1 had an expedient to keep back, but that | think 
it wery fit to _ firſt, whether the Reception that 

the following Meditations will find, will make me 

and others Fink 7 worth while , to have the ways 
'ro«.qo that 1 was wont to uſe in making 
ere, 


1 had almoſt forgot to intimate, That ſome urgent 
Awvocations having obliged me to ſend the following 
Treatiſe to the Preſs without reading it over my 
ſelf, 1 now find that my haſt will make me need an 
Apology to thoſe Readers, that expett to have the 
paſſ, ages and Phraiſes of Scripture printed un a diſ- 
criminating Letter , and quoted in the Margent. 
For though in Books of Poſitive, or of Controverſial 
Divmty, 1 confeſs 1 have often obſerved, a Mar- 
gent ſtuffed with a nowltitude of Citations , to cons 
taindivers ſo unconcluding , if not impertinent , 

That 
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T hat the Number does better -ſhew the Authors 
' Memory than his judgment , yet in Books of Devo» 
tion y 1 ans not much averſe from complying with 
the generality of Readers , who —_ to be wn- 
form'd by the Margent , where they may find thoſe 
Stories, and Expreſſions, which their being bor- 
row'd from an inſpir'd Book, , make more Opera- 
tive and Emphatical, But I muſt on this Occa- 
fron further 1ntimate,Tha as to thoſe Citations of 
 Paſsages of Scrpture wherein 1 may ſeeme to have 
_miſ-recited the VVords of the Text, though as to 
ſomse of them that were ſet down when 1 had not a 
Bible or Concordance at hand, my Memory may 
have decein'd me as to the words ( which 1s no 
wore thas hat often happern'd to the Fathers them- 
ſelves in the like caſe, ard is a vemal fault , where 
Dogmatical or 'oltmical Divinity are not con- 
cerned) yer oftentimes my variations from the Eng- 
os Ver ſion, were made on purpoſe, For having had 
the Curioſity to.get my ſelf inſirutted , as well by 
Jews as Chriſtians, inthe Eaſtern Tongues ( eſpe- 
cially the Hebrew) 1 thought 1 need not ſtriflly 
confine my ſelf to the words of our Tranſlators, when 
ever I could rexder the meaning of a Text in ſuch 
tearms as to me ſeemed proper or exp-eſſive; or with- 
out injuring the ſence of the Hebrew or the 
Greek, , conld better accommodate my preſene pur- 
e 
al whereas ſome may think, that in this Pre- 
face 1 employ Excuſes that ſrems ( ſome of thems) not 
to agree with one another , F deſire it may be conſide- 
red, That the Meditations they relate to, being not 
only written upon diſ[ering Subjects, but (which 15 
more ) deſigned for veryd:ffering uſes ( ſome of thoſe 
D1ſcourſes being intended to iwoue the more nu- 
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chilful y and Inconrage the more Deſpondent ſort 
of Readers ; and Others, to entert ain Proficients) 
1t was but Requiſite that _ by very D! ering 5 
(and perchance ſeemingly Repugnant) Conſiderations 
give an Account of ſuc bifertng VV ays of writing 
of them , as ſuch diſtant Subjeits, and my Scope, 
requored, — 

But what if it ſhould fare with me Now as it 
has done - on other Occaſions , 0n mhich 
friends have accus'd me, of framing more Objeftte 
ons againſt my ſelf, than were afterwards made 
againit me by my Readers 2 I dare not ſay it 15 im- 

olfible but that this may prove the caſe, But 
of it do ſo, I ſhall not yet think my ſelf to have Alto« 
get her miſs'd my aim in what 1 bave hither- 
to repreſented. For I have Mentioned the more 
particulars , and Diſconrſed the. more largely of 
them , that if they prove not needful Apologies 


. for my Refleftions , they may prove uſeful Conſi- 


derations for thoſe whom I mould imote to exer= 
iſe their Pens in ſome ſuch way of Writing : Di- 
vers of whom will propably be inconraged to ven- 
ture upon making fac compoſure s, os they find 
Excuſes for divers f thoſe things that are the 
moſt likely tobe thought to Blemiſh ſuch E ſays, ( or 
drhearten Beginners from attempting them ) to be 
diſawn up already to their Hands, Bus as for noy 
own particular, if 1 could make none of the. Apo= 
logies now inſifed on, for the Imperfettions | impa« 
table te this Treatiſe ;, yet I ſhould net be deft- 
zuted of a very juiF Excuſe for the Publication 
of it. For divers Devout Perſons , that had move 
Partiallity for theſe Writings, and leſs Tenderneſs 
of my Repatation, than 1 could have wiſhed ; ba- 
ving long fullicited the _— of thoſe they had 

" 
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in their Hards,were at length ſoReſolved to effelt it, 
that , inſight of the promiſes 1 at lengthmads 
"them: to comply withtheir deſires, when ſme 0+ 
ther Writings I was then about, ſhowldbe Diſpatch- 
ed.l was farn to mike uſe of aLegal Artifice to hin- 
'der for « while at theStatiocers Hall the Publication 

of diversPaper 5 that had nat ſo muchas read over. 
'* But 1 carfoſs I take notice of : theſe P4ſ- 
ages , rather ro excuſe th [+ imperfethions, wh-ch 
Hoſt may have Occ1'or'd in theſe 1nmatue Pro- 
ditions, thinto Apologize for writing on Sugh 
a Subject, Fo; ſo many p"; anne: that may accrue 
to a Devont ard thilfull Perſon, by aſſid ouſly ma- 
king of Uccalio:al Meditations, have been diſpla'd 
inthe Diſcourſe that is premiſed to thoſe that fol- 
Lw, that T hope the former Part. of this Book, will 
ſeſſiciertly Apol £/wE, for my having written the 
larer: E ſpecially if to the Other particulars propos'd 
in the newly n111'd ijcourſe,as things fit ta Recom- 
mend that k:r.d of Thoughts, ] here be allow'd to add, 
T hat a mans Devotion may nit alone be cheriſh'd 
by Occaſional Meditations,upon the Account of thoſe 
which every prevate © hriſtian makes for Himſelf, 
But by the heip alſs of thoſe which he finds made 
By oth:rs,or intends for them. For not only whilſt 
prous = apy are making, they are proper to {n- 
Weuld we fFrwutt the Mind, 1:4 arms the A fr, elhions , but the 
_ _ Oojetts upon which ſuch Mc ditations have been 
ons N _ made already, ent her by our ſelves or others, do Res 
ons toge= 198 the Memory of thoſe good Thoughts, that were 
ther Man- [uggeſted by chem. So that when Diligence and Pro- 
kind weuld ciency 1n the Prattice of our Meleteticks , ſhall 
= — / have ſepply'd us with Religious and hanſome Re- 
oY "A fleftions, upon the moſt Obvious VVorks of Natzare, 
emc, aud the moſt Familiar Occurrenc:s of humane Life; 
| Devout 
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An IntraduRtory Preface. 

Devont perſons will have the Ad Vantage to live al- 
m«ſt . urronnded either with !nſirutlours , or Re- 
membrancers, And when they want Skull,or are in» 
d:/pgi'd to extratt < pir inal things out of Earthly 
ones,they may,without racking their [Inuention,be fur- 
niſted with goed / gy ge” wa manyObreils by their 
Memory, tor, (as 4 elſwhere more fully declare,) 
theſe 1 ruths and Notions that are dreſſ d up in 

t Similitndes , pertinently appli'd , 1 e wont to 
make durable Impreſſions on that Faculty , nſo- ' 
much that though 1 am far (rom Pretending any 
of the Reflections to be net with in the following 
Treat ſe, to be of that Natwe; yet ſuch as they 
are, divers ( onjiderable pr ſons of d.ff ering Ages 
and Sexes, have beenpleas'd to ſay ( which is an 
Advantage may richly recompence me trouble 
than thoſe Writings coſt me ) . hat they ſcarce e- 
ver ſee ſuch or Juch particular ' bings on which 1 
have written _ , withom remembring 
both thoſe Thoughts, and their Author, So that 
They who have ſa eaſily attainaole ' hings , as 
Happier Pens than Mine,in ſetting down Occaſio- 
wal Meditation , may have the Satisfattion of 
making almoſt the while World a great * Cot- + $9 the 
clave Mnemonicum, axd 4 well furn:jhed Props call « cer= 
ruary , for the ſervice of Piety and Vertue, ard tainRoom, 
may almoſt under every Creature and Occurrence t _— 
lay an Ambuſcade againſt Sin and dlexeſs, = Bn 

Nor « this | ndireltway of inftructing monjl{nlan- ——_ ne 
ful for al briſtian, or {nworthy of him. For in the other ima» 
ſprritmal Warfar , where our Adver(ary is the old ges of 
Serpent , Stratagems re as Lawfinl as Exprdient, Big”, 
and he that gets the vittory , whether or no he —_— 
Wins Repmtation by the Manner, is (ure to obtain _—_ 
(a greater Recompence ) _— by the Smeceſs. A G 
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1 eacher 


- AnIntroduQory Preface. 

T eather is mat oblig'd to inutate Alexander , who 
upon a Diſputable Panttilio of Gallantry that was 
neither Wi ft » mor Charitable , refus'd to ſteal a 
Vidttory, For the Prophet Nathan ſcrupled nor 

to Decerve David,that be might Keclains him; and 
urprize him into a Confeſſion of the Criminonſneſs 

of his fault. And the Apoſtles being tearmed by 
their Maſier, Fiſhers of Men, were warranted to © 
make uſe of Baits as well as Hooks, and Nets. © 
And our Saviour himſelf , by the Parable ef the 3 
Wicked Husbandman that uſury'd the Vine , | 
drew the Phariſees to an Acknowledgment , which 
they ſtarted 'rom as ſoon as they percerved what they 
had done. And the ſame Divine Teacher , did ſo 
frequently imploy Fillions to teach Truths, that 19 
condemn Figurative and Indireft ways of conveying 
ev'n Serious and Sacred matters ,18 to forget How 
often Chri:ft himſelf made uſe of Parables. And 
1 amthe leſs troubled to ſee ſone Thoughts of mine, 
which,though unpoliſh'd , have an natural tendency 
to Inveagle men (if 1 may ſo ſpeak.) into Piety 
and Vertue , = abroad into the World ; Not 
only becauſe I ſer m reaſon to Deſpair,that en as 
to the moſt Obnoxious of theſe Meditations, the 
Examples they afford may makg them Uſeful, when 
the 7 hings they contain , do not maks thens Con- 
fderable and Equitable, Readers will rather pity, 
than Admire 10 find, that an Author do"s not Soar 
whilſt he is Clogg'dor Depreſi'd by the Meanneſs 
of his SubjeFt ; ; 4 becauſe ſome Experience ſeems 
ro promuſe , that their Novelty and V ariety, will 
proetre the Bock, in general, a favourable En- 
tertaiument 3 And, indeed if I had written m 
& myore uſual or a more ſolemn way, 1 ſhould per- 
chance have bad uo Readers but Divines, or H#y-/ 


manſts, 
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An IntroduQory Preface. 


waniſts, or Devout Perſons, or Deſpiſcrs of the 


World, or (ina word) the Maſters, or Lovers of 
that one kind of Learning, to which my Subjeft did 
belong : But _— as 1 do, of Whatever chanc'd 
to come in my way,and conſequently of many very Dif- 
fering, and Unuſual things, Curioſity will probably 
invite both the Learned and the Devant , both Gen- 
tlemen, and Ladyes ; and , in a word , [nquiſitrve 
Perſons of ſeveral! Kinds & Conditions, to caſt their 


* Eyes upon theſe Reflettions , which,by their V ariety 


and S hortneſs,will have this advantage,towards the 
making them entertain'd with Patience, that ſcarce 
any of them will grue him that peruſes them , above 
half a quarter f an hours Exerciſe of it, 

And as I thought it not any Fault to have a Re- 
gard to what was like to Pleaſe a good part of the 
Readers 1 wrote for, (though it wowld not elſe per- 
haps have pleas'd me, any more than it will the m- 
cer palats of the Criticks ;)So if theſe Trifles chance 
ro meet with half ſo kind a Reception from the Pub. 
lick, as they have had from Particular Perſons , # 
ſhall not, perhaps, want the Conſolation, which 
be deriv/'d from the Fudgment of a great Maſter of 
Wit, who ſcrupled not to affirm, That he had rather 
his Entertainments ſhould pleaſe the Gueſts,than the 
Cooks, Thowugh they that would compleat the Good 
Fortune of theſeP apers,may do it more effeitually,by 
Addifting themſelves! as conſiderable Perſons have 
been of late induc*d to do )to Write Occaſional Refle- 
ftions (how excellent ſorver they may prove ) than by 
being Kind to _ ſince having written them, not 
to get Reputation, but Company, cannot but bellmwill- 
ing to travel aloe : and had rather be out-gone, 
than not at all follow'd , and Smrpaſsd , than not 


Initated. <4 
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An Advertiſement touch- 
ing the I V. Seton, 


Reader that 1s not Urrattentiue, may ea- 
A fly colle# from what be will meet with 
in ſome of the erſuing Diſcomſes, That 

they were writer. ſeveral ” ago, wnder an 
Hſur ing Government, that then prevail'd, Aud 
this may krep it from appearing sirange , That 
in Papers, w'1ch comarn ſome things not likely 
to be Reliſh d &y thoſe that were then in Power, 
the Author ſþ.uld take occaſion to ſpeak of him- 
ſelf as of Another perſon, as well to avoid the 
being Suſpefied by them , tn caſe bis Papers 
ſt ould come 1s ary of their han: $, as to compl: 
with the Deſign be then had; That if theſe Dil 
courſes ſhould harypen to be made putlick , the 
Reader might Le left to gheſs, whether or no bs 
were entert ain'd with a Fiflton or a true Narrg« 
true, And theugh a ( bange of ( trcumſtances,bas 
occaſion'd the Publication of theſe Papers, which 
ſhould have come forth by themſelves( if at all) 
in ſuch a way as will make moſt Readers look wp- 
on them as contaiuing a Story purely Romanti k: 
Tet | 


Tet they may have tn them much left of Fiflion, 
thanSuch will(tis like)Imagine. For being real- 
ly « great Lover of Angling,and frequently di- 
werttug my [elf at that ſport, ſometimes alone, 
and ſometimes in Company; the Accidents of 
that Recreation, were the true Themes, on 
which the following Diſcourſes were not theOnly 
Meditations I bad made. Nor is the _Intima- 
tion given at the end of this ( 4) Sefton, of 
a further Continuation of ſuch Diſcourſes , an 
Artifice or ſhift, to fteal away from a Converſa- 
tion 1 was wnable to Continue, without ſeeming 
todoſo; there being tn readineſs divers Re- 
fleBions relating to our Anglers which bad fur- 
aiſh'dEuſcbius and bis Friezds with Diſcour- 
ſes for the Afternoon, if I bad judg'd, that to 
tmuite an Addition to ſo Prolix an Account as 
T had given of them already, nothing could be 

our) but a Supply of Thoughts, |; 


DISCOURSE 


Touching 


CHAP. I. 


ESHE way of Thinking, whoſe 
Productions begin to be known 
z by the name of Occaſional 
bs Meditations , is , it rightly 

raQtis'd, ſo advantageous, and 

ſo delightful, that 'tis Pity; the greatelt: 
part, ev'n of ſerjous and devour Perfons, 
B ſhould 


(2) 
ſhould be ſo unacquainted with it : And 
therefore, Dear Siſter, your Defire to brin 
this way of Meditation into Requeſt, watl 
ſome of our Friends, is that whichlI can- 
not diſapprove. But I am fo far from ha- 
ving the Vanity to think, char the Trifles of 
this kind, your Commands make me trouble 
ou with, would recommend Occaſional 
Reflections to thoſe, whoſe Eyes they were 
not meant for, that I think my ſelf oblig'd 
ro premiſe ſonicthing touching the Ulſetul- 
neſe of this way of Mcditating, leſt the 


careleſs and unpolich'd Inſtances you will 


' 


I tear mcer with,among thoſe I now preſent 
you, ſhould diſparage and bring a Prejudice 
upon Compoſures of this kind in general ; 
Wheretore, judging it requiſite, to premite 
ſomething rouching this way of thinking, 
I ſhall forth-wirh apply my ſelf to thar 
Task : And I ſhould judge it a very natural 
Diftribution ro divide the following Dit- 
courſe into two parts , the firſt of which 
ſhould ccntain ſome Invitations to the Cul- 
rivating this ſort of Meditations , and the 
latter thould offer ſomething by way of 
Method, towards the better framing of 
them, Bur leſt I ſhould ar this time be 
hinder'd from treating of cach of them 
diſtintly, I will at preſent omit char Di- 
viſton, 


| 
; 
| 
I 


© 

viſion, and indeavour in recompence (o to 
deliver the Motives I am to propoſe, that 
the firſt part of the Diſcourſe may nor 
appear maim'd, though ir be unattended by 
the ſecond , and yer the Particulars that 
might compoſe the ſecond, may (if ir 
prove convenient to mention them at this 
time ) 'be commodioully enough {inſerted 
in opportune places of the firlt. 

Of Inducements to this Exerciſe, I might 
perhaps name many , bur for order's os. 
I ſhall comprize them inthe enſuing five ; 
the firſt whercof will take up the preſent 
Section , and the remaining | As as many 
others, 


- rr 
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CHAP. II. 


A Nd hrit, the way of Meditating, I 
7A would recommend, conduces to keep 
the Soul trom Idleneſs, and Employments 
worſe than Idleneſs ; for while a Man's 
thoughts are buſt'd about the preſent ſub- 
jets of his RefleQtions, our Ghoſtly Ad- 
verſary is diſcourag'd to attempr that Soul, 
which he ſees already taken up, with ſome- 


thing that is ar leaſt 7nocent, it not good. 


If I had not elſewhere diſplay'd the _ 
| an 


B 2 


(4) 
and Danger of Idleneſs, and repreſented it 
as a thing, which, though we ſhould admit 
not to be in it ſelf a tin, yer may cafily 
' prove a greater miſchief than a very great 

one, by at once tempting the: Temprer to 
rempt us, and cxpoling the-empty Soul, 
like an uninhabited place, to the next Paſſion 
or Temptation thar rakes the opportunity 
ro ſ{cize upon it : If (I ſay) I had not 
ellewhcre diſcours'd at large againſt Idle- 
neſs, I might here repreſent it as ſo formi- 
dable an Encmy, that 1t would appear alone 
a ſuſhcient Motive to welcome our way of 
Meditation ; 7 hat it baniſhes Idlereſs. He 
that 1s vers'd in making RefleCtions upon 
what occurs to him ; Herhat ( conſequent- 
ly ) has the works of Nature, and the aCti- 
ons of Men, and almoſt every Caſualty thar 
falls under his Notice, to ſet his Thoughts 
on work, ſhall ſcarce want*Themes ro em- 
ploy them on : And he that can (as it 
were ) make the World vocal, by furniſh- 
ing every Creature, and almoſt every occur- 
rence, with a Tongue to cntertain . him 
with , and can make the little Accidents of 
his Lite, and the very Flowers of his Gar- 
den, rcad him Le&ures of Ethicks or Di- 
vinity ; ſuch a one, I ſay, ſhall ſcarce need 
to fly ro the Tavern, or a worſe place, to 


get 


« 
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a Drawer, or a Gameſter ( perhaps no 
arte qualifi'd ) to help him to get rid of 
his time , ſuch a one wu rather pity, than 
purſue thoſe, who think it their Priviledge 
to ſpend their whole Life in Diverſions ' 
from the main Buſineſs of it ; and our of 
an unskiltul, and ill govern'd ſel-love, are 
come to that paſs, that they cannot endure 
to be with themſelves. Such a one will not 
need to frequent the company of thoſe 
Gameſters, that are ſure to loſe that, which 
all cheir winnings will never be able to buy, 
or to redeem, and expole theinſelves coldly 
ro as many Caſualties, as ev'n Var could 
threaten ; and voluntarily tempt thoſe Pa(- 
fions, it is the Task of Wiſdome to de- 
cline, and a Virtue to ſuppreſs ; loſing no- 
thing but their time, without loſing their 
Patience too, and commonly a great part 
of that Reverence and Subnuthon they owe 
tobim, of whom the Scripture tells us, that 
ev'n of Lots themſelves, the wi ole diſpoſal is 
bs. Nor will he need, for want of know- 
ing what todo when he is alone, tro make 
it his almoſt daily Employment, to make 
impertinent Viſits, to unfanRtify'd Com- 
panies, where ſometimes he may loſe his 

ood Name, often his Innocence, oftner his 
Jeal, and always his Time, x 
WI And, 


Prov. 16. 


33* 


(6) | : 

And, as the Exerciſe, I would —_ 
will help to keep us from Idleneſs, fo will 
it, to preſerve us from harbouring evil 
Thoughts, which there is no ſuch way to 
keep out of the Soul, as to keep her raken 
up with good ones ; as Husbandmen, to 
rid a piece of rank Land of Weeds, do 
often find it as effeQual a Courſe to ſow it 
with good Seed, as tocut them down, or 
burn chem up. And indeed, the Thoughts 
of many a Pcrſon, arc oftentimes ſo ative, 
and reſtleſs, that ſomething or other they 
muſt, and will perpetually be doing; and 
like unruly Sculdiers, it you have nor a care 
ro employ them well, they will employ 
themſelves ill, 

Wherefore, when a Man hath once ren- 
dred this way of Thinking, familiar, ſome- 
times the ſubject of his Meditation will lead 
him to Thoughts, and excite AﬀeCtions, 
full of Sercnity, and Joy, like thole fair 
Mornings, where the cloudleſs Beams, and 
cheriſhing warmth of the Sun, inviting the 
Lark to aſpire towards Heaven, make her 
at once mount, and fing ; and when the 
Mind is rais'd to ſuch a welcome and ele- 
vated ſtate, to liſten troan ordinary Temp- 
tation, a Man mult forgo his Pleaſure, as 
well as violate his Duty , and in the diffe- 
TCNCC 
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(7 
rence betwixt the Imployment that buſes 
him, and that whereto he is ſolicited to 
ſtoop, he will cifily diſcern, thar his Inno- 
cence will nor be the onely thing that he 
would loſe by ſo diſadvantageous a Change; 
And ſometimes too, whether or no the Im- 
loyment that buſies his Thoughes, happen 
ro be ſo delightful, it will however 2ppear 
to be lo confelerable, that ic 1vill ſeaſonably 
furniſh him with that excellent Anſwer of 
Nehemiah, to thoſe that would have diver- 
ted him from building of the Temple, ro 
come to a Treaty with them, / am dotng a 
great Work, (and ſuch indeed is the ſerving 
God, and the improving the Mind, whe- 
ther we conſider irs Importance, or its 
Difficulty ) ſo that 7 cannot come downs why 
ſhould the w:rk ceaſe, whillt I lexye it, and 
come down to yyw 2 Which laſt Expretion 
ſuits very well with the preſent caſe, ſince, 
when a pious Soul is once got upon the 
wing of Contemplation, ſhe mult delcend 
and ſtoop ro exchange her converle with 
Heavenly objets, for one with Errthly 
vanities, and much more mult the debaſe 
and degrade her ſelf, if the things ſhe is 
tempted to, be Luſts, which ſhe will thence 
clearly diſcern, to be as Low as the Hell 


they belong to, and deſerve, 
B 4 And 
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And as theſe Objects will afford Em- 
ployment enough to our RefleQor, ſo will 


the wholſome Inſtructions they will ( 


{t, 


incline him to ſhun thole ways of walting 
his. time, which they enable him eafily ro 
avoid :' For I have obſerv'd this Difference, 
berwixt Ghoſtly dangers,and ordinary ones, 
that, whereas in Military hazards, thoſe 
that are the molt forward to thruſt them- 
ſelves into dangers, arc commonly the beſt 
able ro ſurmount them z they on the con- 
trary, are wont to be the moſt fearful of 
Temptations, that are the moſt reſolv'd, 


and belt qualif'd to refiſt them, 


CHAP. IL 


Or will the Mcletcticks ( or w 
kind of Meditation ) I woul 


and 
pcr- 


orols and 
e askd 


{wade, keep Men alone from ſuch 
© notorious Idlene(s, that they ma) 


the Queſtion, propos'd by the Houſholder 
in the Goſpel, wy fit ye here all the Day 
zdle 2 Bur this way of Thinking, may in 
part keep Men from the loſs of ſuch ſmaller 
arcels of Time , as though a meer Moral- 
{t would nor perhaps cenſure the neglect 
of them in others , yer 2a Deyout ' e 


perſon 
would 


(9) 
would condemn it in himſelf : For betwixt 
the more ſtated Employments, and impor- 
rant Occurrences of humane Life, there 
uſually happen to be interpos'd certain In- 
tervals of Time, which, though they are 
wont to be neglected, as being (ingly, or 
within the Compaſs of one day inconſide- 
rable, yer in a Man's whole Lite, they may 
amount to no contemptible Portion of it. 
Now theſe uncertain Parentheſes, ( if 1 
may fo call them ) or Interludes, chat hap- 

n to -come berween the more ſolemn 
Paſſages ( whether Buſinefles, or Recrea- 
tions » of humane Life, are wont to be loſt 
by molt Men, for want of a Value for them, 
and ev'u by good Men, for want of Skill 
to preſerve them : For though they do not 
properly deſpiſe them, yer they neglect, or 
loſe them, for want of knowing how to ref- 
cue them, or what to do with them. But 
as though grains of Sand and Aſhes be a 
part, but of a deſpicable ſmallneſs, and 
very eaſie, and liable to be ſcatrer'd, arid 
blown away ; yet the skilfnl Artificer, by a 
vehement Fire, Lrings Numbers of theſe to 
afford him that noble ſubRtance, Glaſs, by 
whoſe help we may both- ſee our (elves, 
and our Blemithes, lively repreſented, ( as 
in Looking-glalles )' and diſcern Celeſtial 
objects, 


(10) | 
obje&s, (as with Teleſcopes ) and with 
the Sun-beams, kindle diſpos'd Materials , 
( as with Burniag-zlafſes) So waen theſe 
lictle Fragments,or Parcels of Time, which, 
if not carctully look'd to, would be dili- 
pared, and loit, coine to be manag'd by a 
Skiltul Contemplaror, and to be improv'd 
by che Celeſtial fire of Devotion, they may 
be ſo order'd, as to afford us both Looking- 
glaies, rodrels our Souls by, and Perſpe- 
Ctives to dilcover Heavenly wonders, and 
Incentives co inflame our hearts with Cha- 
rity and Zeal ; And fince Gold-ſmiths and 
Retiners are wont all the year.long carefully 
ro lave the very ſweepings of their Shops, 
becauſe they may contain in them ſome Fi- 
linzs, or Dutt of thoſe richer Metals, Gold 
and Silver ; I ſce nor why a Chriſtian may 
not be as careful, not to loſe the Fragments 
and leſſer Intervals of a thing incomparabl 
more precious than any Metal, Time; Wd 
pecially, when the Improvement of them, 

y our Melereticks, may not onely redeem 
ſo many Portions of our Lite, but turn them 
ro pious Uſes, and particularly to the great 
Advantage of Devotion. 

And indeed, the Aﬀairs and Cuſtoms of 
the World, the Imployments of our par- 
ticular Callings, the allowable Recreations, 


that 
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(-11) 
that Health, or Wearineſs requires , and 
the Multirude of unforc-ſeen, and ſcarce 
evitable Avocations, that are wont to ſhare 
our Time among them, leave us fo little of 
it, ro imploy in the ſet and ſolemn Exerciſes 
of Devotion, and make thoſe ſo unfrequent, 
that our Hearts. are in great Danger, of 
being, by the Buſineſs, and Pleaſures, and 
Hurry of the World, it not perverted from 
Aſpiring to, at leatt rgo long diverred from 
Enjoying, Comununion with God , and 
kept too much Strangers to Him, if in the 
lcng Intervals of our more ſolemn Exer- 
ciſes of Devotion, we be not careful to lay 
hold onthe (hort, and tranſient Opportu- 
nities of Cherithing, and reviving, that 
Grace in us, and do not by the Riſes given 
us by rhe Things that occur, take occafion 
ro make frequent, though but ſhort Flights 
Heaven-wards, in extemporary Reflections, 
ſcrious Soliloquies, piercing Ejaculations, 
and other mental, either Exerciſes, or Ex- 
. prefſions of Devotion, by which means, 
we may make thoſe very objects, and occa- 
ſions, that would Diſcourage, or at lealt 
Diſtra, our Minds, elevate and animate 
them : As Fozathan made thole very things, 
whereby his Enemics,the Philiſtims, ſoughr 


to1ntrap, or deſtroy him , Incouragements 
ES to 


(12) 
to fight with them, and Omens of his Vi- 
Rory over chem. And as ſcarce any Time 
is ſo ſhort, bur that things ſo Agile, and aſ- 
ſpiring as the Flames of a Devout Soul, 
may take a flight to Heaven, ( as Nebemiab 
could find time to dart up a ſucceſsful Prayer 
ro the Throne of Grace, whilſt he ſtood 
waiting behind the King of Perſia's Chair)ſo 
by theſe extemporary Reflections, as well as 
by other mental Adts of Piety duely made, 
2 Devout Soul may not onely reſcue theſe 


recious Fragments of Tiine, bur procure 
ternity with them. l 
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SECT. II. 


CHAP. I. 


Second Inducement to the Praftice 
of making Occaſional Meditations, 
is, that for an Exerciſe of Devotion, 
'ris very delightful, and that upon ſundry 


- ACCOUNTS, 


For firſt , Variety is a thing ſo pleaſing 
ro humane Nature, that there are many 
things, which it, cither alone, or chiefly, 
reconumends to us, and ris rarely ſeen, that 
we love the fame things very much, and 
very long ; and of things thar elſe would 
appene equally good, we uſually think that . 
the better, which happens to be another, 
Now, a Perſon addicted to make Occaſional 
Meditations, may be ſuppli'd with Sub- 
je&s, whoſe Variety is ſcarce imaginable : 
For the works of Nature, and of Arr, | are 
not the onely Objects that often preſent 
themſelves to cur ReieGor'vCapianne 


(14) | 
The Revolutions of Governments,the Fates 
of Kingdoms, the Rite and Ruine of Fa- 
yourites ; and on the other fide, the moſt 
ſlighr and rrivial Occurrences : And in 
ſhort, all that he ſees happen from the high- 
eſt Tranſactions, to the ſlighteſt Circum- 
ſtances, incident to .humane affairs, may 
aford matter of Contemplation to a Per- 
ſon diſpos'd to it. The mind of Man is fo 
comprehenſive, and fo active a faculty, thar - 
it can force its pailage intothoſe imaginary 
ſpaces, that are beyond the outermoſt part 
of the outermoſt Heaven, and can in a mo- 
ment return back, ro confider the ſmalleſt 
Circumſtances of the meaneſt of humanc 
affairs ; ſo that the thinking faculty, being 
equally fit, and difpos'd co reflect upon the 
works of God, and the actions of Men, 
how unlikely is it, that it ſhould want Va- 
riety of Subjects to be imploy'd on, whilſt 
the whole World makes but a part of its 
Obje&: And the ſeveral Productions of 
Nature, and Art, of the Providence of God, 
and the Will of | may be ſo many 
ways conf1der'd, an touſly compoun- 
ded, that chey may be ſuppos'd ca- 
pable of affording OWMions to Notions, 
and RefleCtions, far ne numberleſs than 
"themſelves ; ſo that the-moſt vigorous, and 
the moſt active Soul, is in leſs danger of 
wanting 


'$ 
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wanting freſh Game, than Thoughts to 
purſue ſuch endleſs Variety of it. 

Beſides , whereas Men arc wont, for the 
moſt part, when they wovld Study hard, to 
repair to their Litrarics, or to Stationers 
Shops 3; the Occaſional RefleQor has his 
Library always with him, and- his Books 
lying always open tefore him, and the 
Worldirt ſelf, and the Actiors of the Men 


_ thatlive in it, aud an almoſt infinite Varicty 


of other Occurrerces being capable of 
rovirg Obics of his Contemplation ; 
e can turn his Eyes no whither, where he 
may rot perceive ſomewhat or other to 
ſuggeſt him a RefleCtion. 

Bur, that which may much indear ſuch 
Meditations, is, rhcir {uprizing ev'n him, 
whoſe Theughts they ere : For one of the 
chief accounts, upon which Wir it ſelf is 
delightful, is, in very many caſes, the un- 
expcRedneſs of the things thar pleaſe us, 
that uncxpcedneſs being the higheſt De- 

rce of Novelty, which, as I freſhly noted, 
} 90s excceding]y gratifie moſt Men's minds. 
We nced not 1n this cafe, as in moſt others, 
make an uneafie Preparation to entertain 
our Inſtructors 3 for our Inſtrutions are 
ſuddenly, and as it were cur of an Ambul- 
cade,ſhot into our Mind,from things whence 
we never expected them, ſo that we _ 
the 
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the advantage of learning good Leffons, 
without the trouble of going to School for 
them,' which, to many, appeats the greateſt 
trouble that is to be undergone, for the Ac- 
quilt of. Knowledge, But though theſe 
Irradiations of Light, be oftentimes ſudden, 
as that which we receive from flaſhes of 
Lightning ,. yet tis not always upon the 
{ingle account of. this ſuddenneſs, that the 
Inſtructions, .preſented us by Occaſional 
Meditations, have an, unexpectedneſs ; for 
oftentimes, the Subje that is conſider'd, 
appears not to be any thing art all of Kin 
tro the Notjon it ſuggeſts. And there are 
many of theſe Reflections, whoſe Titles, 
though they name- the occaſion of them, 
do lo little aſſiſt, ev'n an ingenious Reader, 
tro gheſs whatrhey contain, that if you tell 
him what is treated of, he will ſcarce tma- 


Pine, how ſuch Thoughts can be made to: 


ave a Relation to ſuch remore Subjects ; 
And the Informations . we receive from 
many Creatures, and Occurrences, are of- 
rentimes extremely diſtant from what, one 
would conjecture to be the moſt obvious, 
and -natural Thoughts thoſe Themes are 
fitted to preſent us, though, when the Cir- 
<umltanges are throughly examin'd, and 
confided, the Informations appear proper 


enough : Thus, when a Navigator ſuddenly - 
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ſpies an unknown Vellel afar off, before he 
has hail'd her, he can fcarccly, it at all, con- 
clude what he ſhall lcarn by her, and he 
may from a Ship, thathe finds perhaps up- 
on ſome remoter coalt of Africa, or the 
[adies, racer with Informations concern- 
ing his own Country, andatfairs; And thus 
ſometimes a little Flower may point us to 
the Sun, and by caſting our eyes down to 
our fect, we may in the water fee thoſe 
Stars that ſhine in the Firmament or highelt 


viſible Heaven. 
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CHAP. IL 


ND, laſtly, the pleaſantneſs of theſe 
Meditations, to him that hath ar- 


 tain'dskill in making them, wall, it he be 


nor much mortifi'd, be much increas'd by 


f- their being Proofs, as well as Effects, of 


Skill, Tobe able to take up Inftruttons in 
Books that are repleniſhed with chem, and 
where they are purpoſely and diſtin&tly ex- 
hibired in the form of Inſtructions, requires 
rather that a man be docile than ingenious, ' 
but to be able. to collect Moral and >piritna 
Documents out of a Book of Hicrogiv- 
phicks, or from a Lanſcape or a Map, 4s- 


more than every atrentive conſtderer cut” 
C do, 
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do, and is that which argues ſomethi 

of Dexterouſneſs and Sagacity that 1s 
not very ordinary. And fo, from Ethical 
or Theological Compoſures, to take out 
Leilons that may improve the Mind, is a 
rhing much inferiour rothe being able to 
do the like out of the Book of Nature, 
where moſt Marters that are not Phylical, 
if they ſeem nor to be purpolely veil'd, are 
at leait but darkly hinted, And me-thinks 
there is ſuch a difference berwixt him thar 
bur takes up Inſtructions in Books of Mora- 
liry and Devotion, and him that by Occa- 
ſional Reflections derives them from the 
Book of Nature, and the Accidents he 
chances to take notice of,. as there is be- 
ewixt an Ant that contributes nothing either 
to the Production or Improvement of the 
Corn ſhe lays up and feeds on, bur onely 


carrics away that which ſhe finds ready. 


form'd into its little Granary or Repoſt- 
tory, and the Induſtrious Bee, who, withour 
ſtealing from Flowers any thing that can 
prejudice them, does not onely gather, but 
improve and transform, her tood, and live 
on that which otherwiſe would be uſeleſs, 
and beſides, nor onely has the pleaſure to 
gather its food from Flowers, and from va- 
riety of them, but lives upon Honey, an 
Aliment that is as ſweer and delicious as 
> nutri- 
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nutritive, *Twas doubeleſs a very grear 


pleaſure ro fſop, that by his ingenious Fi- 
Ctions he could,in a manner,lend Keaſon ayd 
Speech to Lions, Foxes, Crows, and other 
Animals, ro whom Nature had deni'd 
both; and I know not why it ſhould be leſs 
delightful, by Occaſional Reflections, to 
eurty not onely Birds and Beaſts, bur all 
kinds of Creatures in the world, as well 
mute and inanimate, as.rrational, not onely 
into Teachers of Erhicks, but oftentimes 
into Doctors of Divinity, and by compel- 
ling ſenſeleſs Creatures to reveal Truths to 
us, -that they were never acquaiared with 
themſelves, perform really Ckieg like 
that, which was bur pretended by the an- 
tient Augures and other Diviners the Hea- 
then world admir'd, who took upon them, 
by the caſual flights of Birds, and the In- 
{ſpe&tion of the Intrals of Bealts, to learn 
the Will of Heaven, *Tis a picce of skill,for 
which Mathematicians have been deſerved- 
ly admir'd, and which is little leſs plea- 
fr to thoſe thar have it, than wondertul to 
thoſe that have it not, that as if Artiſts were 
able to preſcribe to the Sun and Moon, and 
the rcſt of the luminous Globes of Heaven, 
both their pace ard thcir ſtages, they can 
make that inexhauſted Fountain of Light, at 


ſoinumenſe a Diſtance, by the Shadow of a 
C 2 little 
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little Gnomon, fitly plac'd, give us an exa& 
account of all the Journeys he performs in 
the Zodiack; but perhaps, 'tis neither a leſs 
noble nor aleſs delightful piece of kill, to 
be able,by an innocent kind of Necromancy, 
ro conſult the dead, and conjure up worm- 
caten Carkaſes out of their Mofly Graves, 
without fearing to hear from them ſuch 
diſmal Diſcourſcs as Saul had from dead 
Samuel, and ro make, not the Stars onely, 
bur all the Creatures of Nature, and the 
various occurrences that can fall under our 
notice, conſpire to inrich us with Inſtru- 
tions they never meant us; fince the Mo- 
tion of the celtial lights are known, cer- 
tain, and invariable ; bur theſe particulars 
are neither to be defin'd by number, nor 
limited by Rules. Not to ſay, that this Se- 
cret does as much excel that other, which 
recommends Aſtronomy, as Wiſdom does 
Science, and is as much the more uſeful of 
the two, as to know how ro paſs away our 
rime 15 more profitable, than ro know how 
our time pafles away. 

Bur there is a fourth particular, which, 
though ſomewhat leſs direAly than the 
three I have already diſcours'd of, may be 
reduc*'d ro the Pleaſantneſs of Occaſional 
Meditations ; and it is, That whereas our 
innate Self-love is wont to make any bg 

that 
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that minds us of our faults exceedingly un- 
ealie and unwelcome : -in the Diſcoveries 
that, by this way of thinking, are made us 
of what is amuſs, the uncaſinels is very 
much allai'd, and the Pill very well gilr. 
For there are two main things thar con Juce 
tothe (weetning ofReproofs,andto keep men 
from being offended at them ; The one is, 
when they come from a perſon whom we 
love, and whom we believe to love us, and 
ro have no other deſign in diſplealing us 
than thar of ſerving us : And the other is, 
That the Diſcovery that is made us of our 
faults be ſweeren'd by Acknowledgments 
of our having Qualities of a commendable 
Nature, whence wiſe Reprovers uſually 
mingle, and, as it were, brew their Repre- 
henfions with Praiſes. Now, both theſe 
pleaſing Vehicles, ifI may ſocall them, and 
Correctives of Reproots, concur in thoſe 
we meet with in makins Occaſional Re- 
fle&ions. For, in theſe cales, being our own 
Inſtructors, and our own Conſcicnces be- 
ing the Makers of the Application, we can- 
not ſuſpe& the Reprehentions to come from 
Perſons, that either miſtake us, or are par- 
tial againſt us; and that Truch which a 
man's Cotiſcience applies to him, being 
found out by the ſagaciry of his own Under- 
ſanding, extraſting from Objeds rhar 
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which every Confiderer would not have 
pick'd out thence z it may very often hap- 
pen, tharthe ſame Refle&ion will diſcover 
to a man his Excellencies, as well as make 
him take notice of his faults; and that which 
makes him condemn the Diſorders of his 
Aﬀections, may argue, and thereby com- 
mend, the Goodnels of his Parts. 


CHAP. 1I]I. 


Know, it may be objected againſt the 
pleaſantneſs of the Mental Exerciſe 1 
have been ſpeaking of, That ro make Oc- 
cafional Meditations is a work too difficult 
to be delightful. | | 
In Anſwer to this, I might repreſent, 
That there are employments wherein their 
being attended with ſomewhar of diſhculty, 
is ſo far from dctcrring us, that it recom- 
mends them : as we Re that in Hunting 
and Hawking, the toil that muft be under- 
gone is ſo much an indcarment of the Re- 
creation,' of which it makes a grear part, 
that when it happens that we do not meet 
with difficulties enough, we create new 
onegy, as, avhen Hunts-men give the Hare = 


_ ſpeak ) for fear of kil- 
or E 


LawM( 
ling her be y have almoſt kilF'd their 
3.” Horſes, 


(ea3 96. 


Horſes, and perhaps themſelves, in follow- 
ing her : Yer (hall rather chuſe to make a 
more dire&t Anſwer, by obſerving, Thar the 
difficulties imagin'd in the practice I am 
treating of, ſcem to ariſc, not ſo much from 
che nature of the thing ir (elf, as from ſome 
prejudices and miſapprehentions that are 
entertain'd about ir, eſpecially the follow- 
ing two, 

The firſt is a needleſs S&uple, which 
makes ſome fancy themſelves obliged to 
confine their thoughts ro the ſubject that 
ſer them on work, And this divelling Jong 
upon one Theme is ro many men a thitug 
uncaſie and tedious enough. But for my 
part, I ſee no neceſſity of ſuch a ſtriftnels , 
and I have often obſerv'd the thoughts ſuc- 
celsfully to follow objects of aquire difer- 
ing nature from thoſe that were firſt itar- 
red, from which, perhaps, though more 
obltinarcly  perſued, very little inſtru- 
Rion or advantage would have been ob-+ 
rain'd, and it not unfrequently happens, 
that men trouble themſelves in vain ro make 
any profitable uſe of the conſiderations of 
thoſe firlt objects, where the thouzhrs be- 
ing licens'd to expatiare themſelves, they 
do often at length pirchupon fomewhar or 
other that is inſtructive, and at which, per- 
haps, they aim'd ar the very firſt, though 

C4 they 
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they attain'd ir bur by degrees, and per- © 


ſu'd it by winding anduntrac'd ways. As 
when we let a Grey-hound looſe in a 
Warren, we confine him not to the firſt 
Rabber he makcs atter, ſince we ſee it fre- 
quently happens, that one ſers him a run- 
ning, and another proves his Quarry. Nor 
do I conceive ſuch a practice difagreeable 
to the nature of Occaſional Meditations, 
nor to be excluded by their name, for thar 
appellation may well enough be appli'd to 
thoſe emergent thoughts which Ws 
Occaſions did awaken or ſuggeſt rous, nor 
is it necef{ary that our thoughts be always 
calculated for the ſubje&thar excited them, 
provided we thence rook occafion to think: 
So that in ſome caſcs, the Occaſion is not ſo 
much the Theme of the Meditation, as the 
Riſe. For my part, I amo little ſcrupulous 
in this martcr, that I would not confine Oc- 
caſional Meditations ro Divinity it ſelf, 
though that be a very comprehenſive Sub- 
je, turam ready to allow mens thoughts 
ro expatiate much further, and to make of 
the Objcs they contemplate not onely a 
Theological and a Moral, but alfo a Poli- 
rical, .an Oeconcmical, or even a Phyſical 
uſe.” And I doubt whether the groundleſs 
Imagination, that Occaſional Reflections 
ought to be confined ro matters of Devo- 

| tion, 
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tion, or, at furtheſt, of Morality, have nor 
mych, helped to keep our” Meleteticks ſo 
little cultivated as hitherto they have been, 
And indeed there is ſo perfect ati harmony, 


- and ſo near a kindred, betwixt Truths, thar, 


in many caſes, the one does either find out, 
or fairly hint, or elſe illuſtrate or confirm, 
the other. And 'tis no wonder that divers 
of them ſhould belong to the ſame Object, 
and be deduc'd from A + And if men were 
ſollicitous to apply the things they take no- 
tice of in Occational Obje&ts, to the diſco- 
very or illuſtration of Oeconomical, Poli- 
tical, or Pliyſical matters, it would probably 
ring ſuch kind of thoughts more into re- 
quelt wirh ſeveral forts of men, and poſfi- 
bly conduce tothe improvement of thoſe 
parts of Knowledge themſelves, 


q— 


CHAP, IV. 


HE other thing I propos'd ro men- 

tion, as that which diſcourages ma- 

'ny from the additing themiclves ro make 
Occaſional Meditations, is 2 fancy, That to 
practiſe this kind of thinking, one is oblig'd 
rothe trouble of writing down every Oc- 
calional Refletion that employs his 
thoughts; and they conclude it far eaſter to 
forbear 
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forbear making any, than to write down 
all : But, ro do this, were to undertake a 
task no leſs unneceflary than tedious, Thoſe 
Meditations indeed that have ſome Excel- 
lency in them, that firs chem to inſtru 
others , ſhould for that purpoſe be kept 
from periihiug, and thoſe that were not 
concctv'd without ſome extraordinary Af- 
feftion in aman s ſelf, ſhould be caretully 
perſued,2s Bellows to blow or rekindle De- 
votion, by reminding us of the-devout 
thoughts the like Objets had excited in us, 
Bur for the rclt of our Occaftonal RefleQi- 
ons, though they fill our heads, they need 
not employ our bands » as having perform'd 
all the ſervice that need be expected from 
them within the mind already. 

Nor would I have any man be difcou- 
rag*d from this way of thinking, that cannot 
expreſs ſoinuch wir or eloquence in Occa- 
ſionalMcditations, as perhaps he may aſpire 
to. For, beſides that much ſubriley of wit is 
not to be expected, or at leaſt exacted, in 
this kind wr compoſures, where we com- 
monly make uſe of things rather our of 
haſte than choice, as frequently being but 
the firlt thougi1rs we meet with, not the beſt 
we have; beſides this, I ſay, that which 
ought molt ro indearthis fort of RefleQions 
to a Chriſtian, is rather that they cheriſh 


piety, 
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picty, than that they expreſs wit, and help 
to make the mas good, Whether or no they 
make his #yle be thought ſo. *Twere inju- 
rious to nature to fancy, that the Fig-tree 
derives no benefit from the Rain and Sun, 
becauſe they do not make it, like other 
Trees, flouriſh with Bloſſoms, more gaudy + 
than ueceflary, though without previous 
Buds it brings forth welcome Fruits. Not to 
add, that the difficulty of framing Occaſio- 
nal Meditations, need not be eſtimated by 
that which we find when we firſt addi& our 
ſelves tothe miaking of them ; *for praftice 
will by degrees ſo much leflen that difficul- 
ty, that after a while we (hall find, that Oc- 
caſional thoughts will need but ſmall invi- 
ration to frequent thoſe minds where they 
meet with a kind entertainment. And 
chough men ſhould be reduc'd ro purchaſe 
this habitude at the rate of a little difficulty, 
I doubr not bur they will find the benefit of 
ir, when gotten, richly ro recompenſe the 
trouble of acquiring it. Nor will the pra- 
Qice, that mult contribute to the attainment 
of a reaſonable degree of kill in —_— 
chem, be half ſo troubleſome when thoſe 
Exerciſes but make up the habicude, as 
they will prove facil and delightful when 
they flow from it, 
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CHAP, I, 


He third grand Advantage that 

| may be deriv'd from the cuſtom of 

making Occaſional Meditations,is, 

That it conduces to the exerciſe and im- 

provement of divers of the faculties of the 

mind. And this it may do upon ſeveral 
- Accounts, þ 
I. For, inthe firſt place, it accuſtomes a 
man to an attentive obſervation of the Ob- 
jets wherewith he is converſant. Vhere- 
as there is ſcarce any thing that may not 
prove the ſubje& of an Occaſional Medi- 
ration , ſo the natural propenſity we have 
ro _ 4 well the Themes we undertake 
,.o handle, unperceivably ingages us to pry 

intothe ſeveral attributes and relations of the 

things we conſjder, to obtain the greater 
plenty of particulars , for the making up | 
of the more full and compleat Parallel 
betwixt | 
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betwixt the things whoſe reſemblances 
we would ſer forth. By which means a 
man often comes to diſcover a multitnde 
of particulars even in obvious things , 
which, without ſuch an ingagement to at- 
tention , he would never have minded , 
and which common beholders - take no 
Notice of. And though' it may ſeem, thar 
the habit, produced by the practice of Oc-" 
caſional medirating,ſhould accuſtom a man 
ro heed only ſuch Objects as are like to 
ſuggeſt to him devout thoughts; yer, not to 
mention now that I ſhall advertiſe you 
anon, that there is no neceflity of confine- 
ing occaſional meditations , to. matters 
Devout , or Theological , I ſhall only 
repreſent, that , ſince we know not, before 
we have conſ{dered the particular Objects 
that occurr to us, which of them will, and 
which of them will not , afford us the 
fubje&t of an Occaſional RefleQtion , the 
mind will, after a while, be ingag'd to a 
eneral and habitual arrention, relating to 
, Objes thar preſent themſelves to it, 
Beſides, that though we ſhould ar firſt ap- 
ply our heedfulneſs to circumſtances of 
only ſome few ſorts of Objects, yer the 
habir, being once acquir'd , would eafily 
reach ro others than thoſe thar firſt occa- 
fion'd it ; as men, that by _— to ſigg 
hems, 
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Anthems , are come to have critical ears, 
will be able to judge, much better. than 
they could betore, of the reſemblances and 
differences of Tones in other Songs , and 
will take Notice of divers particularitics in 
Voices, which would not be heeded by an 
unpractiſed Ear : And as we have made it 
appear, ti:at the way of thinking we would 
reconmiend , does very much diſpoſe 
men to an attentive trame of mind; ſo, 
thac ſuch a trame or diſpoſition is a great 
aivantage in the whole courſe of a man's 
life, will gor appear improbable ro him who 
duly conſiders, that fince attention , like 
a magnifyirg -zlaſs, thews us, even in com- 
mor; Objects, divers particularitics, undil- 
cerned by thoſe who want that advantage, 
ic -w't needs make the things he is conver- 
ſant with, adord the conſiderer much. more 
of in{truction than they obtrude upon the 
ordinary regardleſs beholder , and conſe- 
quently , this excerciſe of the mind muſt 
prove a compendious way to Experience, 
aad make ir attairable without grey-hairs; 
for that, we know , conſiſts not in the 
multicuce gf years , but of obſervations, 
from >Mutrabers and variery of which it 
rejulrs : nor is there any reaſon, why pru- 
dence thould be peculiarly aſcrib'd ro 
the Agcd, cxcepr a ſuppoſition that ſuch 

T perſons 
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perſons , by having livd long in the 


World,* have had the opportunity of many 
and various occurrences to ripen their judg- 
ment; ſothar if one man can by his arten- 
tion make, as well he may in a ſmall com- 
paſs of rime, as great a number of Obſerva- 
tions as leſs heedful Perſons are wont to 
do ina longer, Iſce not why ſuch a man's 
Experience may not be equal to. his , thar 
has liv'd longer ; for it matters not much 
whether a man make a competent Number 
of Obſervations, in much time or in little , 
provided he have made them well. 


CHA P. II, 


IT. 'He Practice I would recom- 
mend, accuſtoms a man to 

make Reflections upon the things he takes 
notice of, and ſo,by exerciſing, improves his 
reaſoning Faculty. For, as moſt men have 
much more ſtrength and Agility in the righr 
hand than in the left, and, generally ſpeak- 
ing, thoſe Limbs of the body that are moſt 
excrcis'd , are ſtronger than the reſt of the 
ſame kind, ſo the faculties of the mind are 
improv'd by Exerciſe , and thoſe that we 
frequently employ, grow thereby the more 
vigorous and nimble. And, for my panes 
ave 


Bc + 
have been often inclin'd- to think, that the 
chief advantage that the reafoning faculey de- 
rives from the Inititution received in Logick- 
Scholes:comes not ſo mnch from thePrecepts 
themſelves, which are pretended ro make 
up an Art of reaſoning, as from the fre- 
quent exerciſes that , by occation of ſuch 
Precepts , the Students are put upon ; and 
perhaps, if men were oblig'd: to read rhe 
controverſies 6f ſubtle Wits, and ro engage 
in frequent Diſpurations,both premedtrared 
and extemuporary, it would add little tefs of 
readineſs and acuteneſs to their wits ; 
though they - diſputed of other matters than 
ſuch as properly belong to Logick , and 
were not bctore imbu'd with the Precepts 
of that Art ; as we ſce,that the uſe of ſinging 
with thoſe that can ſing well, does much rm- 
prove ones Voice, Fork as to ſtrength and 
clearneſs,whatever the Tunes or Songs be 
thar are ſung, and how little foever thoſe 
with whom one ſings make it their Buſineſs 
to teach him the arr of Muſick. 

Bur rhis is only Conjecture; and whe- 
ther it be true or no, yet this I am confident 
is ſo, That the bringing of a man to be a 
thinking and a refleting Perſon , is to pro= 
cure him ſo greatan Advantage, as though it 
were the only one may juſtly endearto him 
the cuſtom of making Occaſional Medira- 
rlons; 
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cions , and he that could bring this praQic® 
into the Requeſt ir deferves , would doi 
greater piece of ſervice,not only to the par- 
cular Perſons he perſwades ; but ro man- 
kind in general , than the greater part of 
=u men themſelves ſeem co be aware of, 
ot though God' having been pleaſed to 
make Reaton the chicf parr of our Nature; 
among the various Objects. that daily oc- 
Cur to us,it can ſcarce be bur that ſome or 0» * 
ther will in a manner obtrude ſome Notions 
ev*n upon the unarrentive; yet certainly, all 
that has been found worthy of Mankind in 
Mathemaricks, Philoſophy, and other kinds 
of Learning , has been artain'd by thinking 
Men , or by a frequent and regular PraQtice 
of imploying the . thoughts : And let ir: 
ſhould be objected, that theſe various , and 
Elaborate effe&ts of afſiduous meditation 
were the produftions only of Philoſophers 
or other men of ſpeculative heads; Let us 
but confider, that though Gallants and 
Courtiers do ſeldom love to tire them- 
ſelves with thinking, and are as ſeldom fond” 
of writing Books , nor to add, fit t6 write 
chem, and thouvh love be nor the fruicfuleſt 
Theme thar may be pirch'd on , yer that: 
Paſſion, and ſome Particulars relating to ir, 
frequently buſying their choughts,and being] 


. ſeveral wayes conſider'd by them, has been'* 
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 difplay'dand contriv'dev'n by ſuch writers 


Jo, 8. 44- 
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have been juſt now mentioning , into 
Hole numerous Play's that daily imploy 
the Stage, and thoſe Voluminous Komanc 
that are too often, the only Books which 
make up the Libraries of Gallants, and fill 
the Cloſets of Lady's. He that moſt truly 
called himſelf, the ' / wth , tells us, that the 
Devil is not only a 'Liar, but rhe Father of 
Lies, that is, the great Patron and Promo- 
ter of falſhood , and, as ſuch , he ſtudiouſl 


oppoles all ufetul Truths z not only thoſe 


for which we nmſt be beholden to Revelati- 
on, but thoſc alſo which may be atrain'd by 
Ratiocination, and the well regulated exer- 
ciſe of our natural Faculty's; And he were 
much - leſs an Advuerſary and an Old Serpent 
than he is,if his Enmuty ro God and Man, 
did not juitly make him think that ſcarce any 
thingis mote his intereſt than ſollicitouſly to 
divert men from thinking, and diſcourage 
them in it, there being few things whereby 
he could more effectually oppoſe ar once , 
both the Glory of God 7 y the good of 
Men, Andure, if ſo ſubtile an Advetſary 


did riot think it very mnuich his. Intereſt to. be, = 


ſollicitous abour this marter;.jt could not be 
that rhen ſhould chooſe fer a Priviledge;the 
laying . aſide that faculry of Medating 
Which is indeed ſo much their FRO 5: 
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that, if Experience did not convince the con- 
trary, 1 could never ſuſpect that the Non- 
employing of.cheir thoughts could be their 
Choice rather than their Puniſhment, and 
that rational Creatures, eſpecially profeſſing 
Chriſtianity, ihould either keep tdle,or con- 
fine to Eniploytrients worſe than Idleneſs; 
ſo noble and- wmprovable 4 Fatulty , thar 
enables an.Ingenious Man to pty into the in- 
nermoſt Rectites of mylterious Nature; and 
diſcover there ſo mnch of the VViſdom ; 
Power , and Goodneſs , of the Author , as 
are moſt fit to give the Diſcoverer a high 
and devour Veneration for thoſe Excellen« 
cies, A Faculty,whereby an Inquifitive Soul 
niay expariare ir ſelf through the whole Im 
menſiry of the Urriverſe, and be her. own 
Teacher in+a thouſand caſes , whete the 
Book is no leſs delightful than' the Letfons 
are Inſtrutive. A Faculty ( ro-conclude ) 
by whoſe help the reſtleſs mind having 
div'd tothe lowermoſt parts of the Earth 
can thence ina trice take ſuch a Flight, that 
having travers'd all the corporeal Heavens, 
and ſcorn'd to ſuffer her ſelf ro be confin'd 
with the very Limits of the World- ; . ſhe 
roves about in theultra-mundane ſpaces,and 
conſiders how farr they reach, 
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CHAP. III, 


III Bae the two already mention'd 

Advantages, which the Intelle- 
Qual part of the Mind may derive from the 
practice of Occaſional RefleQions , I 
thould not ſcruple to add a third, if there 
were not too juſt Cauſe of apprehending, 
that my Writings may diſcredit any thing 
that comes propos'd of that Nature, by no 
better a Pen, and that the marrer of what 
I am about to deliver, may diſparage the 
Matter. But ſince, from the Experience ev'n 
of purblind and dim-ſighted Perſons, good 
PerſpeRives may be, not improperly, nor 
unſucceſsfully, recoumended, though their 
Native and peculiar Debility of Sight keep 
them from being able to ſee as clear, and as 
far, through ſuch Glaſſes, as other Men. 
can do, if themſelves can, by the uſe of 
them, do far more than they could withour 
them, I will adventure to ſpeak of an 
improvement I cannot boaſt of, leſt by ſup- 
preſſing the mention of an Advantage, be- 
cauſe I cannot make it,” I ſhould ſeem either 
Vain, or Envious, as well as Dull, Iſhall 
then take notice, that the Meleteticks we 
are conſidering, may, where ir finds a ca- 


pable 
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pable and diſpos'd Subject, much improve 
that nimble and acceptable Faculty of the 
Mind, whereby ſome Men have a readi- 
neſs, andſubrilty, in conceiving things, and 
a quickneſs, and neatneſs,in expreſſing them, 
all which the cuſtom of ſpeaking compre- 
hends under the name of #:t, which plea- 
ſing, and (if well manag'd ) uſeful, Qua- 
liry, the exerciſe I am diſ{courling of, may 
three or four ſeveral ways promote. 

For ( firſt ) rhe accuitoming ones ſelf to 
make Extemporal Reflections, and that upon 
all kind of Occaſions, do's by degrees bring 
the Mind to a readineſs of Conception, 
which keeps a Man from being eaſily ſur- 


pris'd by the Subje&t he has occaſion to 


conſider, and cnables him oftentimes to 
ſurpriſe his Hearers ; and that ſuch a kind 
of ſurpriſe is one of the moſt endearing 
Circumſtances of the productions of Wit, 
he muſt not have — conſider'd the Na- 
ture of them, that ignores. 

Next, the ſame Exerciſe inures a Man to 
draw his Conceptions from the very Na- 
rure of the thing he ſpeaks of, which, a- 
mong thoſe that can judge of Wir, is held 
a far greater ſign of it, than the ſaying 

ings more ſpecious, and elaborate, that 
appear to be Antienter than the Occaſion, 
as is uſual in Epigrams, and ogher folemn 
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premedirated pieces of Vir, where often- 
tumes. the Thoughts were not made forthe 
Themes, but betore them : Whereas, the 
ſuddennels of a good Occational Refle- 
ion, and 1ts congruity to that which gave 
it Riſe, perſuades the Hearers, that the 
Speaker's Wir is of irs own growth, and is 
rather ſugoclted by the Occaſion, than barely 
applied to 1t, - | 

A third way, whereby our Melctericks 
may conduce to. Wit, is, by bringing thoſe 
that uſe to write their Thoughts, to what 
may be call'd a certain. Suppl-neſs of Style z 
for when a Man treats of familiar, or. of 
ſolemn Subjects, he is ſo. much afliſted by 
the received phraſes and manuers of ſpeak- 
ing, that are \yont to be implpi'd abaut 
them, that being ſcldomg.ar a loſs for con- 
venient mac Ay his - Wit is ſeldome 
diltreſs'd how to furnith him wich words 
fit for his turn. But the Subjects that in- 
vite Occaſional Refle&tions, are ſo various, 
and uncommon,and oftentimes ſo odd, thar, 
to accommodate ones Diſcourſe to them, 
the vulgar and receiv'd forms of Speech 
will afford him but little aſſhſtance, and to 
come off any thing well, he muſt exerciſe 
his Invention, and put it upon coining, vari; 
ous and new Expreſſions, to ſute that ,va- 
ricty of unfamiliar Subje&ts, and of Occa- 
| | ſions, 
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fions, that the Obje&ts of his Meditation 
will engage him to write of : And by this 
difficulr exerciſe of his Inventive faculty, 
he may by degrees fo improve it, and, after 
a while,atrain to ſo pliant a Style, thar ſcarce 
any Thought will puzzle him co fit words 
roit ; and he will be able to cut out © Ex- 
preſſions, and make them fi cloſe to ſuch 
Subjects, as a Perſon unaccultom'd to: fuch 
kind of Compolures, would find ir 'very 
difficultto write of, with any thing of pro- 


priety. 


— 


CHAP. IV. 


T remains, that I mention one way more, 

and that -a conſiderable one, whereby 
the practice of Occaſional Refleftions may 
contribute to the - Improvement of Wir ; 
and that 1s, by ſupplying Men with ſtore and 
variety of good Compariſons. 
- Howgreat, and how acceprable,a part of 
Wit that is, which has the advantage to be 
exprels'd by apr Similitudes, every Man's 
own experience, if he plcaſe ro conſult it, 
may, in ſome meaſure; inform him. And 
certainly, there is no one part of Vit thar 
is ſo generally applicable to all kind of 
Perſons ; for ad Compariſons ſerve &- 
D 4 qually 
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qually to illuſtrate, and to perſuade; the 
greateſt Wits diſdain them nor, and ey'n 
ordinary Wits are capable ro underſtand 
them, and to be affected by them and if a 
Sermon, or. a long Diſcourſe, ke enrich'd 
with one apt Compariſon, what part ſo- 
ever clſe be forgotten, that will be-ſure ro 
Le remembred, And, a but plauſible Ar- 
gunent, dreſs'd up in fine Similitudes, (hall 
be more prong among the generality 
of Men, than a Demonltration propos'd in 
a naked Syllogiſm ; and therefore, the an- 
tient Sages did ſo much chuſe to imploy a 
Figurative way of delivering their Thoughts, 
that when they could not furniſh themſelves 
with Reſemblances fit for their turns, they 
would deviſe Parablcs, and Apologues, to 
recommend what they faid to the atren- 
tention and memory of thoſe they would 
work upon. And thoſe famous Orators, 
who, though they Liv'd in Common- 
wealths, did, by their Eloquence, exerciſe 
a more than Monarchical Government 
there,and who,by their inchanting Tongues, 
rul'd thoſe Warlick pcople, whoſe Swords 
had made them Maſters of the World ; 
thoſe imperial Wits, I ſay, whoſe Oratory 
perform'd ſuch Wonders, performed them 
chiefly by the help of their happy Com- 
pariſons, which alone contributed more to 

| | their 
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their ſucceſs, than almoſt all the other per- 
ſuaſive; Figures of their Triumphant Rhe- 
torick : Lucky Compariſons being: mdeed 
thoſe parts of Wit, thar as well make the 
ſtrongeſt Impreſſions upon the Mind, as they 
leave the deepeſt on the Memory, Now, 
as the being turnith'd with apt Compari- 
ſons, do's 7, very much conduce to the 
making a Man's Diſcourſes and Writings 
ippear Witty, fo there is ſcarce any thi 

more-fit and likely ro ſupply a Man wich 
ſtore and variety of Compariſons, than the 
Cuſtom of making Occaſional Meditations : 
For he that uſes himſclf to take notice of 
the properties and circumſtances of moſt 
thivgs that Occur to him, and to refle& on 
many of them, and thereby obſerves the 
relations of things to one another, and con- 
ſequently diſcerns, how the properties or 
circumitances of one may be accommodated,: 
by wayiof Reſemblance or Ditſimilitude, to 
ſomewhat that relates ro the other, will 
often find, beſides thoſe things whichafford 
him . his Occaſional Reflection, divers 0- 
thers, which, though leſs fit for the Medi- 
tation, that invited his takirs notice of them, 
may be very fitly applicable to other ſub- 
jets, and purpoſes, and will caſily furniſh 
him with Reſemblances, wherewith he may, 
if he pleaſes, much increaſe rhe —__ of 
AF in US IMt- 
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Similirudes, already exrant : Andthe'Com- 
pariſons-rhat may be this way lighted on, 
may fometimes prove ſtrange, ant unob- 
vious enoygh, to be ſurpriſing ev/n to Him- 
ſelf, as wal as to his Auditors, or his Rea- 
ders. 


CHAP. V. : > 


Ut, beſtdes thoſe Similitudes, we may 

LL) be furniſh'd with, by the things we ob- 
ſerve, without turning them into Gecalional 
Meditations, we may find in thoſe. very 
Subje&s, whereon we do make RefleRions, 
Circumſtances, thar, though improper, of 
at leaſt unneceflary, to be taken into the 
.Occafional Meditation, miay be very fitly 
accommodared to other things, and plentt- 
fully contribute to the ſtore and variety of 
Compariſons we lately mention'd-z” this 
"muſt appear ſo much a Truth, to any that 
is exercis'd in making Occaſional Refle- 
fions, that I ſhould perhaps forbear to illu- 
ſtrate” it,' by any particular example, but 
that rhis part of my Diſcourſe recalk into 
my Mind ſome Thoughts that were fug- 
elted ro me, by one of the laſt Occaſions 
had, to make RefleCtions of this Nature, 
I ſhall add then, that being all alone, and 
| diverted 
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diverted a ptetty while by a ſudden ſtorm 
of Thunder, Lightning, Wind, and Rain, 
from the imployments-I had defign'd my 
ſelf ro, I had the unwelcome leiſure to 
make ſome Reflections upon the rude Ob- 
jets that obtruded themſelves upon my 
Obſervation, x 
And the chicf thing tha preſented it ſelf 
tomy Thoughts, was, a reſemblance be- 
ewixt Prophane or Atheiſtical wits, and the 
black Clouds that then over-caſt the Sky : 
For, as thale Clouds are rais'd to an ele- 
vated Station,, and do atford flaſhes of 
Light; ſo theſe Irreligious wits are aften- 
times conſpicuous —_ » and may bring 
fotth Notions that are ſurpriſing, and in- 
ſtructive; bur as the ſame Clouds, whil't 
they give us bur their own. momentany 
Light, obſcure ( by darkning the Sky ) and 
hinder us, as much as they can, from recei- 
vins that of the Sun, which reaches further, 
and is many. other ways preferrable ta 
vaniſhing Coruſcations ; fo theſe Wits, 
whil't they ſeem to enlighten. thoſe they 
dazle, with their own new Opinions, do 
really deprive them of the true Heavenly 
Light, that would elſe ſhine forthto them 
in the revealed Word of God : And as - 
the Light that we do receive from the 
Clouds, may dazlc and. aſtonith us, bur is 
| not 
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not ſufficient for us to Travel by ; ſo the 
admir'd realonings of theſe Sophilters may 
ſurpriſe and amaze us, bur will never prove 
ſufficient ro be, like the Scripture, a conſtant 


Plal. 11g. Lamp unto our feet, and Light unto our paths, 
195, 


And as the Light afforded by ſuch Clouds, 
is not onely wont to be attended with af- 
frighting Thunder, and hurtful Storms, but 
burns, and deſtroys, or at leaſt ſcorches, 
and blacks, where it patles, and oftentimes 
falls upon Churches, Hoſpitals, Colledges, 
and brings ſuch frights and ruins where- 
ſoever it comes, that 'rwere a great deal 
betrer Men wanted the Light of ſuch 
flaſhes, than that they ſhould be expos'd to 
ſuch inconveniencics by them : So the in- 

ſolent and irregular Wits, I am ſpeakin 
of, do not onely make an unwelcome Noiſe 
in the World, but do oftentimes fo deni- 
grate the Reputation of them thar oppoſe 
them, and bear ſo little reſpe&t ev'n to 
things ſacred, or uſeful ro Mankind, with- 
out ſparing the Church or Seminaries of 
Learning, if either come in their way, thar 
they do Pe more Miſchiets by their errors, 
or their practices, than the lictle Inſtruction 

give us, is able to make amends for. 

This, if I forget not, was the ſubſtance 
of the Occaſional Meditation, ſuggeſted 
to me by the Storm; bur, beſides that, there 
| arc 
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are in this ſome particulars, which are not 
neceſſary ro the Meditation it ſelf, and may 
be ficly enough accommodated, by way of 
Compariſons, to other Occaſions. I re- 
member, the ſame Subje& (the Storm ) 
had other Circumſtances in it, fit to afford 
Similitudes, applicable ro other Subjects, 
and ſome of them unobvious enough : For 
inſtance, *ris not caſe to find fo ilJultrious 
a Compariſon, to ſcr forth, how the molt 
contrary Qualities may proceed from the 
ſame SubjcQs, as that which we may be 
ſuppli'd with, by conſidering, that, from che 
ſame Clouds, we derive both Light and 
Darkneſs ; and a noble Compariſon of con- 
rraries, conjoyn'd in one Subject, may be 
borrow'd, from the ſame Clouds, which 
afford us Lightning, and Rain, ſhew, that 
they contain in them two of the eminenteſt 
= ſeldomeſt conliſtent contraries of Na+ 
ture, Fire and Vater. And another Com- 
pariſon may be deriv'd from the differing 
productions of theſe Clouds, to illuſtrate 
thoſe things which do at once both much 
good, and much miſchief, or ſometimes the 
. one, and ſometimes the other : For the 
ſame Clouds both produce the Thunder, 
| andthe Lightning, and thereby blaſt Trees, 
' kill Men and Beaſts, fire Houſes, and ruine 
the nobleſt Buildings, wichour ſpari 
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Churches themſelves ; and, on the other 
fide, plentifully afford us thoſe refreſhing 
and fertilizing Showers, that corre& the 
| hearof the fiery Air, andcure the barren< 
neſs of the parched Earth. And one that is 
Skill din framing Compariſons out of Diſſi- 
militudes, and exercis'd in the other ways 
of turning and winding of Simile's, may 
calily enough find, in the Subject we have 
been conſidering, Circumſtances capable of 
being conveniently enough accommodated 
ro more ſtubje&s and purpoſes, than I have 
leiſure now to take notice of,» And fitice; 
as the being able to find rhe: latent teſem- 
blances berwixr things ſeemingly unlike, 
make up a great part of what we are wont 
to call #it 3 ſo the being able to diſcern the 
unobvious diſparities of things manifeſtly 
reſembling, is one of the chief things that 
_—_ he Faculty, Men call Judgment 3 
and fince both theſe are very much allifted 
by the Cuſtom of making RefleQtons, 
wherein we mult take notice of the ſeveral 
1+ "ma wherein things either art alike; 
or diſagree 5 Me-thinks it ſhould nor a little 
manifeſt the uſefulneſs of- our Meletericks 
towards the improvement of Men's parts; 
that theynot onely inſtru& the more ſerious 
factilty of the Soul, but ſharpen the more 
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CHAP. VI. 


I'V. TdUr the. Practice I have all this 

X while been recommending, do's 
not, onely diſpoſe us ro Attention, in obſer- 
ving the things that. occur to us, and, accu- 
ſtom us to refle&t on them. ſeriouſly, and 
expreſs them. firly, bur do's alfo, though 
infenſibly, ſuggeſt tous VVays and Methods, 
whereby to make the Objects, we conſider 
informative to us. 157 

For by Example, Analogy, or :ſome of 
thoſe other ways which we may be invited, 
on another occaſion, to inſiſt on, we are, as 
it were, led by the hand to the diſcovery of 
divers uſeful Notions, eſpecially Practical, 
which elſe we ſhould not take any notice 
of, And indeed, the VVorld. is the grear 
Book, not ſo much of Nature, as of the 
Godof Nature, which we ſhould find ey'n 
crowded with inſtructive Leiſons, if we 
had bur the Skill, and would take the Pains, 
to extract and pick them out : The Crea- 
tures are the true Agyprian Hieroglyphicks, 
that under the rude forms of Birds, ard 
Beaſts, &c. conceal the myſterious ſecrets 
of Knowledge, and of Picty. And as 
- Chymiſts boaſt of their Elixir, that *rwill 
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eurn the ignobleſt Metals into Gold ; fo 
Wiſdome makes all Obje&s, on whuch it 
operates, inrich the Pofſeflor with uſeful 
and precious Thoughts : And fince, ev'nthe 
illiterate Husbandman can, with the moſt 
abje& Dung it (elf, give a flouriſhing growrh 
to the molt uſeful Grains, ro Medicinable 
herbs, and ev'n to fragrant Flowers ; why 
may not 4 wiſe Man, by the meaneſt Crea- 
tures, andlighted'ſt Object, give a confide- 
rable Improvement to the 1,obleſt Faculties 
of the Soul, and the moſt lovely Qualities 
of the Mind ? fa 

Bur the particular Method of deriving 
Inſtruction from the Subjects we conſider, 
will be more fit ro be particularly. inſiſted 
on, When we ſhall have more time, or ſome 
other opportunity, to trear of the manzer of 


making Occaſional Meditations, and ſhew..: 


how they may be ferch'd from Example, 
Analogy, Diffmmilitude,  Ratiocination, and 


other Topicks, which we muſt not now take 


any further notice of, 
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CHAP. I. 


Itherto we have conſidered the Be- 
nefirs that may be afforded by the 
pratice of Occaſional Meditations 

to the /xtelleFual Faculties, Ve will now 
proceed to the Advantages that may accrue 
froth the ſame Practice ro the #11 and Af-" 
feFtons. Theſe advantages being not one 
the moſt valuable in themſelves, but thoſe 
upon, whoſe accolint have been engag'd in 
the preſet.t Undertaking, © * = 
* V. Thelaſtrrherefore and greateſt 'Bene- 
fic T-ſhall rake notice of, in the praftice I 
would' invite you to, is, That ir awakens 
ood thoughts,and excites good motions, in. 
the Will and AﬀeCions. For {ince we have 
| already manifeſted, thar it is wont ro ſug-: 
variety of Notions t6 the Meditator, 
and ſuch as are ufually' accompani'd with 
toht ':” This friendly property to Devo- 
tion; which now aſcribe to our MeleCticks,”. 
's a very” ealie and getuine off-ſpring - 
e 
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themarriage of the two others : The Beams 
of Knowledge,acquired by ſuctrRefleQions, 
having in them, like thoſe of rhe Sun, nor 
onely Light but Heat. And indeed it were 
ſomewhar ſtrange, as well as fad, if a perſon 
diſpoſed and accuſtomed to obſerve and 
conſider, converſing with ſuch inſtructive 
Books as thoſe of God's Creatures and his 
Providence, with an intention to take out 
practical Leilons, ſhould not find them. 
For amid'ſt that rich variety of Objects 
that in differing manners . proffer them- 
ſelves ro his conſideration, and ſuggeſt to 
him a great diverſity of RefleCtiors, it can- 
not reaſonably be imagin'd that he ſhould 
not find ſubjects or circumſtanges, that are 
proper, eitbey to afford him-Examples to 
imitate, or (hew him the Danger, or Un- 
handſomeneſs, or Inconvenience of ſome 
thing that he ſhould avoid, or raiſe his 
thoughts and afftetions Heaven-wards, or 
furnih him with ſome new practical con- 
{ideration, or ſhew him fome known Truth 
in a varied and deligheful dreſs, or ( at 
leaſt ) recal ſome Notions his frailty makes 
him need to be put in mind of, or, in a 
word, either refreſh his memory, or other- 
wiſe cheriſh his Devotion. Let us ſuppoſe 
a perſon, who being qualifi'd and agcu- 
ſtomed to refle& upon vatious objects that 
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occur to him, mainly deſigns; inthe exer- 
cife of that faculty, the warming of his Af- 
feions, and the improvement of his Pity, 
and . we ſhall ſcarce -doube, bur when he 
looks abour him in the world, he will find 
ir, what one of the Fathers loftily ftyled it, 
oadwTuwiov. Tis KroWwodias # 4evxav Noymaor 
F13z5x0Nov, ( a Schole for Rational Souls ro 
learn the knowledge of God. ) There is 
ſcarce any think char Nature has made, or 
that men do or ſuffer, though che Theme' 
ſeem never ſo low ayd flighe, whence the 
devour RefleQor cannot take-an occafion of 
an -aſpiring Meditation z as in a hopeful ' 
mormng the- humble Lark can, from the 
loweſt | Hean in the field, rake a ſoaring 
flight rawards Heaven, and afcend thither.. 
ward with a melody that: delights borh her 
{elf and her hearers, 'If ſuch a perſon con- 
fiders how amonglt ſuch an admirable Va- 
riety, and ſuch odd Antipathies of the 
numberleſs Creatures rhat compoſe the 
Univerſe, the conſtant obſervation of the 
Laws of their Nature makes them univer- 
fally, and, as it were, unanimouſly, to con- 
ſpire ro make the Aurhor of it appear won- 
derful in it, he cannot bur be willingly poſ- 
ſeſs'd with fuch anawful admiration ofthe - 
matchleſs wiſdom of their great-Diſpoſler, 


as made the Pſalmitt ay olit, upon 2 _ 
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P{.104-:4- what like dccaſton, * How manifold ave thy 


'* So Fullie works, O Loyd, bow 


us and Tremelius nſlate the lace, Duan _—_— . 
pur ſunt opera tra, 0 Fehoga, pp wiſely baſt- thou 
omnia [apiemter fecifti? and ſo the Origi= made them all 2 If 


nal will bear, if the Hebrew Ma, be made 
applicable Fg wdl ro the lanes, ar 6 the he have occalion to 


fermer part of the words. ' confider the mer- 
- 1, ciful Diſpenſations 

of Divine Providence to the Godly, or to 
take notice of the ſevere Inflitions of Di- 
vine. Juſtice on the Vicked;. he will find 
himſelf powerfully engag'd to relie on the 
one, and to apprehe1id provoking the other. 

If he take notice that the World is but our 
Store-houſe, and that multitudes of admi- 
rable Creatures ſeem to have had a being 
| them, principally for 'the uſe of un- 
eſerving Man, inſomuch that many ofthe 
Beaſts, and Birds, and Fiſhes, are but our 
Caters for one another, he will burſt, out 
into Mental, if-not Vocal, expreſſions of 
Thankfulneſs and Humiliationto the Father 

of Mercies, . for ſo unmerited and ill re- 

 _ turneda Bounty, and will be apt to ſay with 
P\. 144.3 David, What 1s man that thou takeſt know- 
ledge of him 2-oy the ſou of man that 'thou 
makeſt account of kim 2 And ifhe compare 


this Munificence of God, in daily giving ſo | 


many Creatures, that never violate the 
Lavys of their Nature, nor endeavour to 
diſappoint him of his Ends in creating 
them, 
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(53) 
them, for the neceſſities, nay, for the plea- 
ſures, of rebellious and unthankful Man, he 
willreſent an ingenuous ſhame, and a no- 
ble diſdain , Thar that Creature ſhould be 
of all the leaſt grateful chat'has' received the 
moſt Benefirs, and thar he ſhouſd' of all 
others ' prove the moſt unruly, who alone 
has been endowed with Reaſon to rule hiny- 
ſelf withall. - -If in a Starry aighr he looks 
upon the:iEirmament, and conſiders how 
many fixed' Stars there are, and how matiy 
thouſand times more there niighe 'be with- 
out wanting. room, the -lealt of which 
Aſtronomers teach us to 'be-far bigger than 
the whole Earth, which yer, by the proba- 
bleſt computation, coritains above rea'thou- 
ſand millions of Cubick German Leagues; 
(and conſequently. above threeſcore times 
as many Engliſh miles offolid meaſure ) 
he will find abundant cauſe to exclaim with 


David,when 1 conſider thy Heavens, the work vf1.8.3,4. 


of thy hands, the Moon. and Stars which thos 
haft ordained, :What ts man that thou ſhould'# 
be mizdful of him, or the Son of man that thou 
vViſiteſt bim > + -- 32 
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CHAP. II. 


-ANd fince-our. Diſcourſe has led us to 
A oo _—_— ; a Ta where the 
eruly inſpired Poer (who, by his omitting to 
| che Sun, ſeems =o — 
is Pſalm in the night) makes the Moon the 
chick ſubject of his Meditation, it will not 
perkaps be amils, if,on this occaſion, we add 
a few thort Reflections onthe ſame Theme, 
and thereby confirm what we lately noted 
about rhe differing Reflections,” and Simili- 
tudes, which way be afforded by the ſame 
ſubjec, as its ſeveral Attributes may be 
difteringly conſtder'd, * ' | 
* Ifthen, in the firſt place, when our Con- 
remplator rakes notice of- the preatelt 
Brightneſs of the Moon, he rememabers coo, 
that 'tis when ſhe is ar the Full, that. ſhe is 
ſubje&to be Eclips'd, irwould pur hin itn 
mind of the murabiliry of humane things, 
and that oftentimes Proſperity proves*nc- 
ver the more ſecure for appearing the more 
full and reſplendent. 

Next, our Refle&or may find in the | 
Moon, a lively Emblem of a true Miniſter 
of the Goſpel, For, as the Moon commu- | 
ricates to the Earth, the Light, and that | 

onely, | 
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onely, which ſhe receives from the.Sun ; ſo 
the Apoſtles, and firſt Preachers of Chri- 
{tianiry, and ( in their meaſure ) their true 
Succetiors, communicate ro Mankind, rhe 
Light, which themſelves have receiv'd 
from the þtight Sun of righteouſ.efs, And 
the Similitude may be advanc'd, by adding, 
that as the-Moon- thines not on the Farth, 
with any other Beams, than thoſe the de- 
rives from thar fountain of Light, the Sunz 
ſo the true Preachers of the Heavenly Do- 
Arine mingle not their own Inventions, 
or humane Traditions, with that pure and 
ſincere Lighr of Revelation, they are em- 
ploi'd ro diſpenſe ; ir being ſateſt, and moſt 
deſirable, for the Church, that Chriſtians 
ſhould receive the Bread of Life, as the 
Jews are recorded rohave receiv'd the ma- 


rerial Bread, in a paſſage of St. Matthew's Ma.r5.36 


Goſpel, where tis ſaid, that Chriſt firſt 
brake, and gave to the Diſciples, the Bread, 
which they afrerwards, from Him, diſtri- 
buted to the People ; fo that they mighe 
each of them, in a literal ſence, imploy that 


expreſfion of St.>Paw!, 1 have received of the : Coe. 14, 


Lord, that which 1 delrvered unto you. 

And asthough the Moon be deſtitute of 
native light, yer by vertue of thar borrow'd 
one, which the plentifully receives from 
the Sun, ſhe aferds'more ro Men than any 
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of the Stars, which, . upon the ſcore of their 
vaſt diſtance trom'the Sun, are, by modern 
Naturaliſts, ſuppos'd to ſhine by their own 
Light, ſo thoſe 1/liccrate Fiſher-men, whom 
the Sun of Righteouſneſs: call'd, and made 
the Light of the world, did, by vertue of 
the copious Irradiations; he; vouchſafd 
them, diffuſe far more Light® to mankir.d, 
than the greateſt Phloſophers, that, being 
unaſſiſted by Divine Revelation, had onely 

their own native beams to ſhine with, 
 Andas oftentimes the ſame Subject, but 
variouſly conſider'd, may aftord both ſome- 
what fit to be ſhunn'd, and ſomewhat. fit to 
be imitated ; fo, in that which we ſuppolc 
our Reflector now confidering, he may ea- 
fily diſcern the Emblem of an ungratetul 
perſon : For as the Moon, though the re- 
ccive all the Light that- ennobles her from 
the Sun, does yer, when the-is admitted to 
the neareſt Conjundtion with him, eclipſe 
.that bright Planet, ro- which ſhe owes all 
her ſplendour; ſo unthankful men abuſe 
thoſe very favours that ſhould endear to 
chem their Benefactors, to the prejudice-of 

thoſe that oblige them. 

And'tis like that our Refleor may, by 
' the way, take notice, That as what pafles 
berwixt the Moon and the Shn, does thus 
afford him a Simile, whereby to ſet forth 
Ingra- 
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Ingratitude ; ſo- what pales, berwixt the 
Moon and the Sea, may ſupply him with an 
example of the contrary quality, and put 
him 42 mind, that a thanktul man will be 
true and obſequious ro his Benefactor, 
though the perſon that oblig'd him have loſt 
yhar Prol perity that before made him 'con- 
ſpicuous, and arrracted vulgar eyes, as the 
Sea follows the courſe of the Moon, not 
onely when (he ſhines upon it. with her 
full Light, bur- when ar the Change. (he 


- cancommunicare little or no light- tot. 


To the two above-mentioned Attributes, 
upon whoſe - account the Moon afforded a 
compariſon for humane Proſperity, ayd an- 
other for Preachers of the Goſpel, we will 
now add, That ſhe may afford us a Similj-' 
rude to ſet forth a liberal Perſon by : For as 
the Moon freely communicates to the 
Earth, the Light (he receives from the Sun, - 
ſothe bountitul perſon imparts po indigent 
meu- the Layetes he receives, from the 
exuberant goodneſs of God, And as to 
Intelle&ual Communications the Parallel 
will hold further, ſince as the Moon en- 
joys not the leſs of Light, for her imparting 
ſo much to the Earth ; fo in Mental Com» 
munications Liberality does not impove- 
riſh, and thoſe mm gifts ceaſe not to 
be polleſs'd, -by being imparted, And 'tis | 

| very 
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ver ible, ( to addrhat upon the By ) 
Thar pon the light of the hes bas R—_ 
dingto what L lately noted) repreſented to 
our Contemplator the qualifications of a 
Preacher, ir may alſo put him in mind'of 
the Duty of @ Hearer. For, as it were very 
foolith in us, and unthankful rowards' the 
Farher of Lights, not tomake uſe of the 

rear Light we receive from the Sun, by 
the Moon, or not to acknowledge the Moon 
ro. be a very uſeful Creature, upon the 
ſcore of that Light, wherewith ſhe ſhiyes | 
upon the Earth, though, in het, that Light 
be deſtitute of Hear ; {ſo it were unwiſe and 
ungrateful for Hearers to refuſe to acknow- 
ledge, or tobe guided by, the conſpicuous 
Endowments of Learning and Eloquence, 
that God vouchſafes ro grear Scholars, 
though they themſelves were but illuſtra- 
ed, not warmed, by the Beams they re- 
flet. Bur therefore, as Oylters, and other 
Shell-fiſh, are obſerv'd to thrive at the In- 
creaſe of the Moon, though her Lighe ,be 
unattended wich Heat, and though even 
when ſhe is at Full, ſhe wants not her ſpots, 
ſo devout Hearers will be careful to pro- 
{per proportionably to the Inſtrutions they 
receive even from thoſe Preachers, whoſe 
Illuminations ate unaccompani'd with Zeal 
and Charity, and who, when they ſhine 
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with the greateſt Luſtre, are port free from 
their Darknedfles,' as to ſome Points, or 
from notorious Blemiſhes, 

And as the Moon may thus furniſh our 
Contemplator with Simiſirudes, to {er forth 
both a Vertue and a Vice of the Mind, fo 
may.t ſupply hina with an Emblem of its 
Condition : For as the Light of the Moon 
is ſometimes Increaſing, and ſometimes in 
the Vane, and not onely is ſomerimes to- 
tally Eclips'd, but even when the is at the 
Fub,..is never free from dark Spots; ſo the 
mind of. Man, nay, even of a Chriſtian, is 
bur partly enlighten'd, and partly in the 
dark,. and is ſomerimes more, and ſome- 
times leſs, 11\uſtrated by the Beams of Hea- 
venly Light, and Joy, and not alone now 
and then quite Eclipſed by diſconſolate 
Deſertions, but even when 1t receives the 
molt Light, and thines the brighteſt, knows 
bur in part, and is in part blemiſh'd by 
irs native Darkneiles, and Imperfections. 
And cheſe Reſemblances are not ſo appro- 


priated ro the mind of Man, bur that they 


zight eaſily be hewn to be applicable to 
babien, in point of outward Profpe- 


. rity, and Adverſity, And to theſe Reſem- 


blances other Reflections .on the ſeveral 
Adjundts of the Moon might be alſo added, 
togerher wich ſeveral Examples of this na- 
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zure on 'other Subjects , were it not that I 
think my ſclf to have ſpent time' enough 
already upon a Theme, that fell but -inct- 
dentally under my conſideration ; and were 
it not alſo, that the RefleQtions which might 
here be annex'd upon the Attributes of other - 
Objects; may be more properly ſubjoyn'd 
to what may be on r occaſion pre- 
ſented you, by way of Illuſtration of ſome 
Paoticalacs, that belong tothe fourth part 
of the precedent Seftion,in which my haſte, 
and ſome other reaſons, made me content 
my ſelf, to give ſome few general - Hints 
about ſach Refleions, and an Intimation 
- the 'Topicks whence I am wont to fetch 
them, 
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CHAP. III 


A Nd having given you this Advertife- 
ment, er paſſant, we may now proceed 

a little further, and add, thar if we ſuppoſe 
our Contemplator's thoughts to deſcend 
from Heaven to Earth, the far greater mul- 
titude and variety of Objeds, they will 
meet with here below, will ſuggeſt to them 
much more numerous Reflections. But 
becauſc -ſo ſpacious a Ficld for Meditation 
as the whole Earth, would afford us b_ 
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vaſt.a Theme to be attempted on«this oc- 
cafion, we will confine our Contemplator 
to his Garden, or-rather to any one of the 
Trees of _ it, and take notice, not of. all the 
Meditations he might ferch thence, but onely. 
of four or five of the confiderablelt of thoſe, 
that the viewing it, may, as he walks by ar 
ſeveral times, ſupply him with. $ 
In. then, in the Spring of the Year, our 
RefleQor ſee the Gardener pruning a Fruit-. 
tree, we may ſuppoſe him invited by that 
ObjeR, ro reaſon thus within | himſelf : 
Though ;one that were a Srranger to the 
Art. of Gardening, would think, that thae 
Man is an Enemy to this Tree, and goes 
about to deſtroy 1t, ſince he falls upon and 
wounds it, with a ſharp Iron, and ſtrikes off 
ſeveral of irs Youthful parts, as if he meant 
to 'CUt it In = ; yet, he that knows, 
thatthe Gardener's arm is not ſet on work 
by Anger, bur by Skill, will not. conclude- 
that he hates the Tree he thus wounds, bur 
that he has a mind to have it Fruitful, and. 
judges theſe harſh means the fitteſt ro pro- 
duce that deſirable Effet. And thus, what- 
ever a Man,unacquainted with the ways ang 
deſigns of Galley, may ſurmife, when 
he ſees the Church not onely expos'd to 
the common AfﬀMidtiohs of humane Soci- 
etics, ( for that is bur like our Trees being 
expos'd 
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Expos'd 'to be weather-beaten by Winds, 
and Rain ) but diſtrefs'd by ſuch Perſecu- 
tions, as ſeem to be Divine Inflitions, thar 
invite Men to ſay of the Body, what the 
Prophet fore-told ſhould be ſaid of the 

"Pq Head, #e eflceem'd him ftricken, ſmitten of 

4. God, and affiited, Wharever,] ſay, a carnal, 

or a moral, Man would be apt to imagine, 
upon fight of the Churches' diſtreſſes ; the 
knowing Chriſtian will not from thence 
infer, that God hates Her, or that he has 
abandon'd Her, ſince 'tis He, that lov'd his* 
Church ſo well, as to give Himſelf for it 
who declares, that as many as He loves, 
| He rebukes, and chaftens. And this is fo 
| Joun 15. fitly applicable alſo to particular Believers, 
' * Thais, that the Divine Son of the great * yeopys3 
| Cultivator do's not onely give us cauſe ro think, that 
| #%  Afiitionsdo not ſuppoſe God's Hare, bur 
| to hope that they may not always ſuppoſe 
| Man's Guilt, but ſometimes rather aim ar 
his Improvement ; ſince they arc the me- 
morable words of our Saviour, ſpeaking of 
his Father, Every branch in me, that beareth 
not Fruit, be taketh away, 'and every Branch 
that beareth Fruit, he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more Fruit, And it may ſome- 
what illuftrace che Similitude, to add, that 
| the Husbandman uſes onely to prune the 
| Trees of his Garden, not thoſe thar wy 
wild . 
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wild in his Woods : But though he oftner 
wound theſe, yer he wounds the other more 
fatally, imploying bur the pruning Hook to. 
are off the ſupertiuous Twiggs,or, at maſt, 
| En of the one, whil tt he lays the 
Ax to the root of the other, to fell the Tree 
it ſelf, 
Bur rheſe are not the onely Thoughts, 
which the pruning of a Fruit-rree may ſug- 
eſt to our Reflector : For if he contiders; 
har by cutting off ſeveral of che parts of 
the Tree, and by Nailing many of the reſt 
to the Wall, the Gardener do's not onely 
ſecure the Tree from being blown down, 
or torn, by the rudenencſs of boiſterous 
Winds, bur makes it look well ſhap'd : $o 
the Divine Husbandman, ( as we have late« 
ly ſeen God ſtil'd in the Scripture ) by the 
wiſe, and ſcaſonable, though ſeemingly ri- 
gorous,and uſually unwelcome, Culture, he 
_—_ upon thoſe Children of his whom 
he aftlits, do's not onely protect them from 
ſeveral dangers, wherero, without thoſe 
harſh reſtraints,they would be expos'd ; bur 
as he makes them amends in point of Safe 
ty, for what he denies them 1n point of {Li- 
berty, ſo he adorns them by VVounding 
thei, His kind and skiltul (troaks addi 
as nitach to the Beauty of a Chriſtian's 
Mind, as they cut away from the Super- ' 
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flicies of his Fortune : -Fot the pteflures of 
AfMiction do give ſo much ſmoothneſs and 
gloſs ro the - Soul that bears rhem pactently, 
and reſign'dly, that the Heathen Moraliſt 
ventur'd to ſay, Thar if there were: any 
Spectacle here below noble enough, and 
worthy to entertain the Eyes of God, it 
was that'of a Good Man, generoutly con- 
tending with itl Fortune. . And the Hypef<- 
bole Chough after this-manner ſomewhat 
loftily- exprefled ) will | appear the leſs 
tohim that conſiders, That Fob had 
not onely his Patience, when 41t had been 
tried to the uttermoſt, crown'd with a For- 
tune double ro that which *had been the 
faireſt in the Eat ; but-before his conſtanc 
was tried near- ſo. far; receiv'd that muc 
higher recompence” 'of au Honour never 
youchſafd ro Mortals until then ,* when 
God himſelf did-not -onely approve, but 
( if I may ſo ſpeak with: reverence) make 
his boaſt of, a Man. - Ha#t thou tonſider'd 
(ſays he to Man's great Enemy) my Ser- 
vant Job, that there is none like him tn the 
Earth, a perfeft, and an upright Man, one 
that feareth God, and ' eſcheweth 'Evil 2 and 
| ftill be boldetb faſt bis Integrity, although thow 
moved |t me agatait bim to deftroy bim with- 
out rauſe, - Sure one way call 'him more thart 
happy Job, {ince, if, as David tells us, the 
Man 
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Man it happy whoſe ſins God 1s pleas'd to 
cover'; what may that Man be accounted, 
whoſe Graces he vouchſafes to proclaim ? 


—— 


CHAP, IV. 


AN as the conſideration of the pruning 
[{”\ of Trees, under the Notien of that 
which wounds them, may atford ouf Contem- 
plator the RefleQtions already pointed ar 
fo the conſidering of the ſame Adtion,under 
another Notion, may lead him to Refle- 
ions of another Nature : ' For it he ob- 
ſerves, that, in certain caſes, Gardeners of- 
tentimes do not onely prune away all the 
Suckers, and many of the Luxuriant ſprigs, 
bur cut off ſome of the Branches themſelves, 
provided they ſpare the Maſter boughs ; 
and yer theſe mpurations, though they 
take much from the Tree, are defign'd to 
add to the Fruit, as accordingly they arc 
wont todo : If, I ſay, our Reflector takes 
notice of this, ir may eaſily ſupply him 
with an illuſtratien of what he may have 
obſerv'd among ſome Men, who, by At- 
flitions, ev'n in point of Fortune, are 
brought to be far more charitable than they 
would have been, if their peace and plenty 


had continued unimpair'd.: As, beſides that.” 
F $ainx 


. 
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Saint Paul, ſpeaking of the Macedonian 
Churches, gives them this Character, That 
in a great trial of Affiitiony the abundance of 
their Joy, and their deep Pouey:y, abounded 
wito the Riches of therr Liberality ; We 
have in Zachews a memorable Inſtance to 
our preſent purpoſe, ſince, after his Repen- 
tance had, by his own conſent, cut off trom 
his Eſtate more than all that Slander, Op- 
preſſion, and other unjuſt ways cf Getting, 
( which us'd to bring in Lut roo great a part 
of a Publican's ) ha added to1t ; he gave 
away more, out of the Remainder of his 


. Eſtate, than every liberal Man would have 


done out of the #hole, His Wealth, like 
a skilfully prun'd Tree bore the more Fruit 
to Piety ; for having had ſome parts of ir 
cutaway, he grew Rich (ingood works ) | 
by being deſpoil'd, and his Charity in- 
creas'd as much as his Fortune was leſ- 
ſen'd. 

If, rowards the end of the Spring, our 
RefleQor ſee the Ground under his Trec 
ſtrowed with the Bloſſoms, that Time and 
Winds may have caſt down thence, 'tis 
like it would furniſh him with this conſide- 
ration, That, as though the Bloſſoms are in 
themſelves great Ornaments to a Tree, and 
oftentimes. both uſeful and pleaſant things, 
yet to be ſcaſonably depriv'd of them, is 
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not a miſchief to the Tree that loſes them z 
ſince, till the Blotſoms are gone, the Fruir, 
which is @ better and moxe laſting thing, 
and more ptincipally intended by Nature, 
cannot be had : So it will not «A. tol- 
low, that becaule certaitithings arc in their 
kind deſirable, and therefore may be rec- 
koned among Goods, the loſs or depra- 
vation of them nauſt necefſarily be an 
Evil. And fo, though a fair and healthy 
Body may be look'd upan as a Bleſſing, yer 
it will, not follow, that a Death ( as the 
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Scripture {peaks ) either 12 or for the Loyd, pls 79 
becauſe it throws this flouriſhing Body te % 7% 


the Ground, and makes it rot there, mult 
needs be a deplorable Evil; ſince, as the 
Bloſſoms falling off, is, according to the 
courſe of Nature, necetlarily przvious to 
the formation, or at leaſt the perfeRion, of 
the Fruit : So the being depriv'd of this 
Life, is, according to God's Ordination, .a 
neceflary Antecedent to our being inrich'd 
with thoſe more ſolid and durable bleiſings 
of. perfe& Virtue and Happinels. 

nd if, whilt our Contewplator's Tree 
is adorn'd with Leaves, as well as Bloiloms, 
( as we often ſee ſeveral of the former come 
before all the latter are gone ) he chance rp 
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take notice how buſie the Bees are in ſuck- 


ing theſe, whil't they leave the others un- 
F 2 rouch'd, 
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ouch'd, he may peradventure make this, 
or ſome ſuch other RefleQion on it $ Thar, 
though the Leaves be not onely Ornaments 
of a Tree, but Productions, often uſetul ro 
ſhade and ſhelter the Fruit, and are of a 
more ſolid Texture, and a more durable 
Nature than the Bloſſoms, which ſeem to be 
of a ſlighrer make, and rather gawdy and 
delighttul than laſting ; yet 'tis not about 
the Leaves, but the Blotloms, that the in- 
duſtrious Bee aſſiduoutly imploys her time, 


as ſucking from thoſe gawdy produCtions of 


the Tree, ſtore of that Honey which the 
Leaves would not afford her, 

Thus, though the Books written about 
Dogmatical and Controverſial points in 
. Divinity, may be in their kind valuable and 

uſeful productions of $kill in Theology, and 
may ſecm more ſtrong and ſubſtantial Com- 
poſures, and likely to retain their Repura- 
tions longer, than Books of Devotion ; yer 
*ris of theſe, rather than thoſe, that the de- 
vout Chriſtian will be a ſollicitous Peruſer : 
ſince *ris not from barren, though ſolid Aſ- 
ſertions or Diſputes, but from florid and 
patherical Books of Devotion, which firſt 
allure the Reader, and then affect him, that 
the devout Soul extracts her Honey, I mean 
\thoſe Czleſtial pleaſures that reſult from, 
as well as maintain, a free communion with 
God, 
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God, which does at once both exexciſe her 

Devotion, and recompenſe it, and Afford 

her, as Flowers do the Bee, an Aliment 
vally Nurtritive and Delicious, 

And he uy tg illuſtrate, as well 
as continue, the Alluſion further, by conſi- 
dering , Thar Silk-worms that live upon 
Leaves, and Bees that feed on Flowers and 
Bloſſoms, do indeed both of them thrive 
upon their reſpe&tive Aliments, and are 
thereby enabled to preſent Men with uſeful 

roductions, bur with this difierence 5 Thar 
the ſubtil thteds of Silk-worms ſerve prin- 
cipally to cloath others, whereas the Honey 
that is elaborated by the Bee, does not onely 
ſupply others with a healing and cleanſing 
Medicine in ſome Diſtempers, bur affords a 
eat deal of pleaſure to the Bee her (elf: 
or thus, though as well the diligent Studiers 
of Speculative and Polemical Divinity, as 
the careful Peruſers of Books of Devotion, 
may be advantag'd by whar they Study, yet 
this difference may be obſery'd berwixt 
them, that the former may,by the Diſcourſes 
they read, be aſſiſted to write others of rhe 
like Nature, whereby their Readers may be 
enabled to talk with more Acutenels, and 
Applauſe, bur the latter may not onely be 
ited by making ſuch Compoſures as they 
alliduouſly converſe with, to contribute ro 
EF 3 the 
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the"cleanſing of Men's Conſciences from 
Dead works,and as well pacific the troubles 
of their Minds, as heal the Wounds which 
Schiſm or Scandal may have given to the 
Church ; but do often, in the firſt place, feel 
rhemfelves all the Joys, and Advantages, 
rhey would procure to others, and they hap- 
pily find Pious Reflections, Devour Solilo- 
utes, Ardenrt Ejaculations,and other Mental 
Entertainments of a Religious Soul, to be 
of a Nature not onely fo {weet, bur ſo im- 
proving, and fo advantageous, that whil'{t 
many other laudable Imployments recom- 
mend us to the Students of Theology, theſe 
more eſpecially recommend us to the Au- 
thor of it, and indearus to God himſelf. 

If when our Fruit-tree has chang'd its 
white Livery for a Green, our Conſiderer 
chance to take notice how thick 'tis ſet with 
Leaves, of which it had not one ſome 
Moneths before, it may poſhbly put him in 
mind of the Inſtability of their condition, 
that are undcſervedly envied for a Nuine- 
rous train of ſuch ſeeming Friends, and 
gawdy Attendants, as are fo to the Fortune, 
rather than the Perſon : For, as in the Sun- 
ſhiny moneths of Summer, when the fair 
weather would keep the Tree warm encugh 
without the help of Leaves, it is wont tobe 
cover'd with thofe Verdant — ” 
cs 
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loſes them .all in Winter, when it needs 
their ſhelter from the Rigors of that Cold 
ſeaſon: So thoſe, thar during the Sun-ſhine 
of proſperity, are beſet with ſeeming 
Friends, of which they had no need, find 
themſelves left naked, and forſaken of them 
all, when Adverſity would make cheir Com- 
y of ſome Advantage, If our Contem- 
plator chance to obſerve how his Tree flou- 
riſhes with verdant Leaves,and gawdy Bloſ- 
ſoms, at that Seaſon of the Year, when ir is 
roviding to bring forth Fruir, it may pur 
fm in mind of the pleas'dnefs and alacrity, 
with which a Charitable perſon ſhould ſet 
himſelf to the doing of good, and mind him, 
Thar as the God of Nature loves a cheerful 
Giver, ſothe temper of a liberal Perſon is 
pointed out by Nature her ſelf, in a Tree, 
which ſeems to triumph in all the Ornaments 
it can put on, when it 1s about to exhauſt the 
eatelt par of its own ſtock gf Sap to pto- 
, _ Fruits which onely others are to ear. 

If hetake notice of the order wherein 'tis 
uſual for the Leaves and Bloſſoms to pre- 
cede the Fruit, it may poſſibly invite him to 
look with a more favourable Eye upon the 

een and immature Eſſays of early Wri- 
ters, if they diſcover, that the Author aims 
atgood things, though he does not yer per- 
form great ones: For,howevertheſe as. 
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ful productions of the Pen are common] 
rather pleaſing and florid, than otherwiſe 
conſiderable, yer if they be good for their 
Seaſon, and-in their Kind, though thar kind 
it ſelf be not of the uſctulleſt, they may de- 
ſerve pardon, and perhaps incouragement ; 
ſuce, thoughthey be nor yet ſolid, they may 
promiſe ſomethirg that will be fo ; and ev'n 
the beſt Trees preſent us their Bloſſoms, 
before they give us their Fruit. 
| Ifcheſame Contemplator happens to ſee 
young people firſt ſhake the Tree 1n vainzand 
then climb it to gather unripe Fruit, ir may 
atford him a repreſentation of Men's over- 
eager and untimely perſuits of ſeveral deftr- 
able things, and cfpectally of Honour : For, 
as green Fruit, though of a good Kind, will 
not eaſily be: ſhaken down by them thar 
would gather it, but reduces them either to 
climb the Treeor forcibly ſtrike it off, which 
commonly bruiſes, and disfigures what it 
procures ; and as the Fruit, when thus ob- 
rain'd, is but ſowr, and unwholſome, being 
neither ſweetned nor concocted by Maturity, 
ſothar it uſually both ſers the Teeth on edge, 
and breeds Sickneſs in the Body, whereas, 
if the ſame Fruit were let alone till it were 
fully Ripe, and in Seaſon, it would both rea- 
dily drop into the Eater's mouth, and prgve 
delicious, and more wholfome Food : A 
when 
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when we greedily purſue after Honour, and 
Pleaſure,of which this Life is not the proper 
Seaſon, we not onely meet with Difhculcies 
in acquiring them, bur find nor, in pofleiiing 
them;either that Satisfaction,or that Advan- . 
rage, that the Eagerneſs of our unruly Appe- 
tites promiſes us; whereas, if we would itay 
contentedly till God's time be come, (which 
is always the belt, and fitteſt) we ſhould not 
ſteal, or force, bur receive unfading Ho- 
nours, and uncloying Delights, by being pre- 
ſented with 1zcor/uptihle Crows of Glory, by x pe. 5.4. 
him, with whom there 1s fulneſs of Joy, aud at 
whoſe right hazd { the Station deſign'd for Plal. x6. 
thoſe that overcome the World's Allure- ** 
ments, and their own Impartience ) there are 
Pleaſures for evermore ; that is, Eternal 
ONES, | 

Laſtly, if towards the end of Summer, or 
of Autumn, our Refletor,coming to vitit his 
Inſtructive Tree, find ir preſent him ſtore of 
Fruit, and perhaps obſerves it to be grown 
taller ſince the laſt Winter, each Bough 
will afford him a lively Emblem of atrue 
Believer. For, as the loaded Branch makes 
uſe of the moiſture it attracts from the 
dirty ground, to recede as much as it can 
from the Earth, and ſpends its ſap in ſhoot- 
ing up towards Heaven, and bearing Fruir 
for Men : ſo the devout Chriſtian im- 

= $9 proves 
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proves the Bleflings he receives of this in- 
feriour World, to elevate his mind above 
ir: And the uſe thathe makes of earthly 
Goods, and Advantages, is to raiſe his 
grateful Soul nearer to God, and diſpenſe 


them by works of Charity to men. 


—— 


CHAP. V. 


'Heſe (Sophrozra) are ſome, and but 

ſome, of the Thoughts, which the 
Occaſional Conſideration of a Fruit-tree 
might ſuggeſt ro a Conſidering Perſon. And 
if weſhould lead our RefleQor from the 
Garden to the Woods, or to the River Fe, 
or into the Fields, or to the Street, or to) a 
Library, or to the Exchange, or, ina wotd, 
to I know not how many other places I 
could name, I haye ſome reaſon to think, 
that each of them would ſupply him with 
variety of Occaſional Meditations, VVhere- 
fore, {ince the want of Themes will nor, 'tis 
fir that ſome: vhar elſe ſhould, place Bounds 
to this Diſcourſe. And fince,by finding, that 
I my ſelf begin to be weary of writing, I 
have too much cauſe to fear that you are 
quite tir'd with reading, I think it high time 
to haſten to a Concluſion : Onely, before1 
make one, I muſt do our Melcteticks = 
right 
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right to advertiſe you, thar you would do 
them m___ you ſhould imagine, thar in 
the paſs'd Diſcourſe I have either carefully 
enumerared, or fully diſplai'd, the Advan- 
tages, which 4 devour and ingenious Con- 
teinplator may derive from the Exerciſe of 
the ways of Thinking I have been treating 
of. For,thoughT have 1h the paſt Diſcourſe, 
eſpecially thoſe parts of it thar are conrain'd 
in the 3* precedent, and in this preſent 4** 
Sefton, {aid enough torecommend the Sub- 
je& roany that is not much indiſpos'd to be 
prevail'd with; yerI will not deny, bur thar, 
even in thoſe rwo SeRtions, I have left much 


' unſaid. 


For, beſides the ſeveral Advantages and 
ways of taking Occaſional Meditations al- 
ready pointed at, there are other accounts 
upon which the praQtice I would perſuade 
may both benefit a pious Soul, and be made 
uſe of by an ingenious one. For the reſpeds 
one thing may have to another are ſo num- 
berleſs, and the mind of a rational man, 
vers'd in Meditations, may compound and 
disjoyn Notions ſo many ways, and ma 
make ſuch Inferences from them, and ſuc 
Applications of chem, thar it frequently 
happens, thar beſides the Reflection, ſug- 

elted by that which gave the firſt Riſe ro 
is Meditations, he lights upon Conceipts 


differing 
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gliering enough from them, and perhaps 
ter than they: As when Hounds, hunting 
a Hare, mect in their way with a Stag. For, 
though Philoſophers ſeem ro have jultly 
enough rejected the Opinion, attributed to 
Plato, That all Knowledge is but Remizaſcence, 
yer ccrtainly the Mind of a Man well fur- 
nith'd with variety of Notions,is, by theAna- 
logy or Contrariety of Things and Notions, 
11 reference to cach other, {o eaſily and rea- 
dily excited to lay them together, and dil- 

couric upon them, that he 1s oftentimes b 
any ilc1ght occaſion __ light ( and 
that with aſtrange and almoſt ſurprizing fa- 
cility) upon things that he would elſe have 
ſcarce raken the leaſt notice of, When the 
Mind is once ſer on work, though the Occa- 
ſion adminiſtredthe firſt Thoughts,yer thoſe 
thoughts themſelves, may, as well as the 
Object that - excited them, become the 
Themes of further Meditation : and the 
Connedtion of Thoughts within the Mind, 
may be, and frequently is, ſolatent, and fo 
ſtrange, that the Meditator will oftentimes 
admire to ſee how far the Notions he is at 
length lead to, are removed from. choſe 
which the firſt Riſe of his Meditation ſug- 
rw And by theſe Incidental Excurſions 
he may ſometimes be as much delighted and 
{urpris'd, as Samſon was, when going aſide 
to 
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to look upon the Carcaſs of a Lion, hemet 
with a Stock of Honey. 

But I can add one thing towards the in- 
ducing youto exerciſe your ſelf in the way 
of Thinking, we have all this while teen 
ſpeaking of, which though I had almoſt for- 
got to take notice of, it will, I doubt nor, 
{cem important to Sophr2zta, to whom ir 
need nor be adiſcouragement from aiming 
at one of the nobleſt uſcs of Occaſional Re- 
fleQtions,thar it ſu une not a bare acquain- 
trance with them, bur ſprings from. an entire 
and ( ifI may ſo ſpeak) intimate famitiarity 
with our Meleteticks. . For this uſe of Occa- 
fional Meditations, though it do but gradu- 
ally differ from ſome of thoſe that have been 
already mentioned, will perhaps by the de. 
vout (and conſequently by Sophrouia,) be 
eſteemed the higheſt Advantage that this 
way of Thinking can confer ; and it is, Thar 
the cuſtom of making Occafional Refle&ions 
may inſen{ibly, and by unpercetv'd degrees, 
wotk the Soul to a certain frame, or temper, 
which may not improperly be called Hea- 
venly Mindedneſs, whereby ſhe acquires an 
aptirude and diſpoſition to make pious Re- 

eftions upon almolt every Occurrence,;and 
oftentimes withour particularly deſigning it, 
But as this privilege will, as I was. intima- 
ting, ſcarce fall tothe (bare ofany but _ 
that 
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that, by long or frequent Exerciſe, haye fo 
accuſtom'd their minds to refle& upon what 
they ſec, that they continue that practice, as. ' 
it were, of their own accord; ſo when once, 
by ſuch a conſtant kindneſs and hoſpitable- 
neſs ro ſuch thoughts, that they will, at 
were,come tothe mind without calling, and 
make themſelves irs gueſts, without [- 
cular Invitations, the Soul has Rs 
defirable Frame we lately call'd Heavenly 
mindedneſs, which is a Diſpoſition and a 
Readineſs to make Spiritual uſes of Earthly 
things, both the Advantage and the Delight 
of that frame of heart cannot but He extra- 
ordinary, It muſt ſurely afforda great deal 
of ſatisfaction to an Ingenious and Devout 
ron, to be able ro make the world both 

is Library and his Oratory. And which 
way ſoever he turns his eyes (not onely up- 
on unobvious things, but even upon the 
moſt familiar ones ) to behold ſomething 
that inſtructs, or that delights him. And ro 
find that almoſt every object that preſents 
it ſelf ro his notice, preſents allo good 
Thoughts to his Mind, to be gather'd with 
as much Innocency and Pleafure, and with 
as little prejudice to the things that afford 
rhem, as Honey is gather'd by the indultri- 
ous Bee from the differing Flowers ſhe 


meets with in her way, Certainly, if we 
would 
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would carefully lay hold on, and duly man- 
, this help, it would prove a powerful 
mal to prevent or cure much of chat 
Dulneſs-and Drouſineſs, that do ſo fre- 
quently {mother or blemiſh our Devotion. 
There would ſcarce any thing paſs us, out 
of which we would not ſtrike ſome ſpark or 
other of that Heavenly Fire, or that would 
not contribute ſomething, cither ro kindle 
it, or to feed ft, or to revive it. If but half 
the pretious time we impertinently trifle, 
or ſquander away, upon Employments 
that will be ſurc to colt us either Tears or 
Bluſhes,were carefully laid out in the culci- 
vating of this kind of Thoughts, ic might of- 
ten ſave our Miniſters the labour of inſiſting 
ſo long upon the Ulſcs of their Dotines, 
when the whole V Vorld would be a Pulpit, 
every Creature turna Preacher, and almolt 
every Accident ſuggeſt an Uſe of Inſtru- 
ion, Reproof, or Exhortation. No Burial 
but would toll a Paſſing-bell ro put us in 
mind of our Mortality : No Feaſt bur would 
make us aſpire to the Marriage-fcaſt of the 
Lamb: No Croſs but would add to our De- 
ſires to be diſſoly'd and to be with Chrilt : 
No Mercy but would be a freſh Engage- 
ment unto Obedience to ſo good a Maiter 
as the Author of it: No Happineſs of others, 
but would prove an Encouragement to ge 
in 
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him that can give Thar, and much greater : 
No Miſery ofochers: bur would awake and 
heighten our Grarticude, that we are privi- 
ledz'd from It : No Sin in our Neighbours, 
that would not diflwade us from what we 
ſee look'd ſo unhandſomely in others : Nor 
any Virtue of theirs, but would excite our 
Emulation, and ſpur us on to imitate or ſur- 
paſs Ir. In a word, when the devour Soul is 
come to make that true uſe of the Creatures, 
as to look upon them as men do upon water, 
that the Sun gilds with his Beams, . thar is, 
pot ſo much for it ſelf as for the Refleive 
vertue it has to repreſent a more glorious 
Object ; and when the has, by long practice, 
accultom'd her ſelf to ſpiritualize all the 
Objects and Accidents that occur to her, I 
ſcenot why that practice may not be one of 
the moſt etfeftual means for making good 
that magnificenr Aflertion of the Apoſtle, 
Thar all thizgs work together for good to them 
that IaveG:4, A devout Occaſional Medi- 
tarion, from how low a Theme ſoever it 
takes its Riſe, being like Jacob's Ladder, 
whereof though the foot lead on the Earth, 
the top reach'd up to Heaven, 
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RertlEecTlIoON I. 


Hpon his manner of gruing Meat to 
his Dozg, 


dg Gnorantly thankfull Creas» 
ture, thou begg lt in ſuch 
& a way,that by what would 
S223 appcar an antedated Gra- 
SY titude, if it were not 4 
Fg dcſignlels Adtion , the 
manner of thy Perttioninz, before-hand, 

M rewards 
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rewards the Grant. of. thy Requeſt ; thy 
Addrefſes "ty Recompence bat ſo made 


and order'd ,- that the Meat I caſt thee 


may very well feed Religion in me, For, 
bur obſerve this Dogg, Kjzpld him our 
Meat, and my inviting Voice Joudly en- 
courages and invites him to take it: *Tis 
held indeed higher than he can Leap ; and 
yet, it he' Leap not at it, I do not give 
it him ; bur if he do, I let it fall half wa 

into his Mouth, Nor unrefemblingly deals 
God with us ; He ſhews and holds forth 
to us (the Souls true Aliment ) Eter- 


nal Glory, and his moſt Gracious Word 


ſummons-and animates us to attempt it. 
Alas !! it is far above the reach of our 
Endeavours, and our Deſerts, and yet if 
we aſpire not to it, and ſtrive not for it, 
in vain do we exped& it ; bur if we faith- 
fully do what in us lies, and our Endea- 
vours ſtrain themſelves ro their utmoſt, 
God mercifully allows the VVill for the 
Effet , meaſures our performances by 
what they aim'd at, and favourably ac- 
cepting what we can do, for what'we 
ſhould do , He ſupplies the imperteRi- 
ons of our faint, - yer . aſpiring At- 
tempts, by ſtooping Condeſcentions z and 
what our Endeayours want of reaching 
up 
+... "WM | 
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ap tos his Grace and Acceptation btings 
down. Piety is the condition , though 
not the prices of Heaven and ( like the 
VVedding Garment in the Parable ) 

it give {1s not a Right ro che Bea- 
tifick Feaſt , is, yer, that without which 
none ſhall be admitted as a duely qua- 
lify'd Gueſt : For though we cannot reach 
Heaven by our good Works; we ſhall nor 
obtain it without them. 


REFLECTION. IL 


tpon his diſtilling Spirit of Roſes tn 
a Limbick, 


Ne that knew how well I love the 
ſcent of Roſes, and were ignorant 

of the Uſes of this way of Diſtillation, 
would, queſtionleſs, think me very ill 
advis'd ; thus haltily ro deprive my 
ſelf of the Flowers I moſt love, and em- 
ploy Art to make them wither ſooner 
than Nature would condemn them 10 
do ; bur thoſe that know, both the fa- 
ding condition of Flowers, ( which, un- 
improv'd by Art; delight bur whillt they 
M 1 are, 
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arc ,- what they cannot long be; freſh): 
and the exalting Eſhcacy ot. this kind of. 
Dittillation , will think this - Artificial 
way, that Chymilts take, of ſpoiling them, 
is an eflet as well of their Providence 
as their Skil : For that 'pleaſing and 
iprightly ſcent, that makes the Roſe fo 
welcome to us , 1s as thort-liv'd . and 
periſhing, as the Flower, that harbours 
It, is fading ; and though my Limbick 
ſhould not , yer a few days inevitably 
would, make all theſe Roſes wither. Bur 
by this way of ordering my Roſes, though 
1 cannot preſerve them, [ can preſerve 
that Sp:rituous and Ethercal part of them, 
for whoſe ſake it is, that I 4 much prize 
and chcrith this ſort of Flowers ; which, 
by this means, I preſerve, not indeed in 
the fading Body, bur in the nobler and 
abitracted Quintefſence z which purer and 
Iaftinger Portton of them, will be more 
highly tragrant than ordinary Roſes are 
wolt to be, cv'n whillt they are freſh, 
in that Seaſon, when thoſe Flowers, that 
have not been thus carly and purpoſely 
deltroy'd, will, according tothe courſe of 
Nature, whercto they arc leſt, wither and 
purrifie, | 


Thus 
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Thus he that ſecs a charitable Per- 
ſon , liberally pare with that Money, 
which others. are ſo fondi of , if he be 
a ſtranger , to the Operations of Faith, 
and the Promiſcs of. the. Goſpel, he will 
be; apt to. miſtake the . Chriſtian's Litc- 
rality for Folly, cr Profution , and to 
think that ke.,is fallen out with his 
Moncy :; Bur ke that . remembers how 
clear a Proſpect , and how abſolute a 
Diſpoſal of the futurc, the Seripture of 
Truth ( toi ule an Angel's expreſſion ) al- 
cribes. ro him , that bid his Diſciples 
make thenſelues Friends with the uncer- 
tain ( or wifaithfull) Mamman , ( tor ta 
the uſe I . ſometimes meet with of the 
Greek word, together with the Con- 
rext, invites 'me to render it.) That when 
we fail, they may recetue us 14to ever- 
laftizss Batitaticxs ; ard he that ſhall 
likewiſe conſider. , not only the. tranſi- 
tory Nature of VVorldly Poileſhons , 
( from - which -thers - Perithing, or ours, 
will be ſure e&'r long to Divorce vs ) 
bur the inc{timable Advantage, with which 
we ſhall receive in Heaven whatever 
we employ in pious Ufcs Ecre on Earth, 
will conclude this way of parting with 
our VVealch , the ſurcſt and gaiotullett ' 
M 3 ; way 
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way of preſerving it ; ſince phe Chriſtian 
by parti bur Gn what ( however ) 
he could not long keep , ſhall, through 
God's munificenr Goodneſs , obtain a 
much more valuable Treaſure, thar he 
ſhall never Joſe : So that thus to ſa- 
crifiſe” Wealth ro Charity , is not an 
early loſs of ir, but the right way of 
ſecuring it ; for by this gainfull way, 
whe! = _ in I VVorld, 

{tr tbility 0 ing our Ri- 
this in Kind , fuch an Em B—_ of 
them may help us to enjoy m, though 
not in the capacity of R:ches , yer in that 
noble capacity of Goods, under which No- 
tion alone they are deſirable ; and thus 
laid up, they may there procure us, what 
= could never beye atford us, Happi- 
nels. 
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REFLECTION III, 


#pon his being 11 great Danger wanaring, 
on Mendip Hills, among cover'd 
Lead Mines that he knew 


not of. 


Ow have I travell'd a!l his while 
| upon the Brink of the Grave ! I 
thought only to be our of my Way, 
bur little dream'd ro be ſo near the end 
of all my Jonrneys, in thar of my Life ; 
by Traverſing to and fro amongit thoſe 
deep and cover'd Pits, upon any one of 
which if my Horſe had bur chanc'd to 
ſtumble, (and the very Mine-men I ar 
length mer with, think it a kind of Mi- 
racle he did not) I had been Kill'd and 
Bury'd at once , and my Fate had been 
for ever as much conceal'd from m 
Friends as *my Body : And all this e(> 
cape a VVork fo totally of God's Good- 
neſs, thar I did nor ſo much as know my 
Danger till I was palt it ; fo thacir ſeem'd, 
ſent, but to give me occaſion of rejoy- 
cins in my Deliverance, How valt a 


Debt of Gratitude they do I owe to 


M 4 God ? 
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God? and how extremely do I fall ſhort 
of acquitting -my felt of it ? . ſince, be- 
ſides, that I make him bur very unſuita- 
ble Returns for the Bleſſings I know I have 
recciv'd, I receive from him ſignal Bleſ- 
ſings, that I do not ſo much as know of, 
and which conſequently I am very un- 
like particularly ro acknowledge, Bux 
this gracious Reſcue, trom ſo great and 
eng cm a Hazard, ſhall, I hope, teach 
me henceforth to beware, both of ſecu- 
rity, fince I often fall intv Dangers that 
] know not, and of Diſtruſts of God's 
Providence , fince I have" found it fo 
watchfull ro deliver me from thoſe that 1 
fear'd not. 
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*REFLECTION' IV. 


_ Hu Horſe Humbling in a very fair 
FAY. 


HE is a patch of way, to.. which 
'\Þ any leſs ſmooth chan a Bowling- 
gtcen - were rugged , and in. which it 
feems nor only {o unlikely, but ſo diff- 
cult, for a Horſe to. trip , that nothin 

could- have 'made me believe - a Horſe 
could have ſtumbled here , bur thar 
mine has dangerouſly done ſo, © This 
Jade has this -very Evening carry'd .me 
ſafely: rhrough*®. ways , where ſtumbles 
were ſo' much: ro! be expected , thar 
they. were to' have been forgiven ; and 
how-''in a place ſo ſmooth , that ſure 
he could not faulter in it, only out of 
Curiofity and Trial , he falls under me 
ſo - Lubberly , that I as much admir'd 
r Eſcape as Danger : Bur *tis too 
uſual with us, unfaultringly to traverſe 
Adverſitics rough ways, and ſtumble in 
Proſperities ſmootheſt paths, The Ob- 
ſervation is almoſt as Old. as Prof- 
perity , That Fortune ruins more =_ 
ons 
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ſons whilit ſhe Embraces them , than 
whilſt ſhe would Cruſh them : Bur 
though the Obſervation be very com- 
mon , it is not more ſo, than 'tis to 
* ſee evn thoſe that make it , add to 
the inſtances that juſtifie ir, I have 
ſeldome yer been ſo fortunate as to be 
obnoxious to that leſs frequently pittied 
than diſarming Danger : Fortune has ſel- 
dome yer vouchſat'd to turn Syren to 
pervert me ; and ſhe has hitherto gi- 
ven me much more Exerciſe for m 
Conſtancy than for my Moderation, 
think too , that without ſlandering my 
ſelf, I may confeſs, that I have tame- 
times withe my ſelf in the Liſts with 
that bewitching Enemy, Proſperity; and 
increas'd the Number of thoſe many, 
who never think ſo fair an Adverſary 
formidable till they find themſelves 
Vanquiſh'd by her : Bur upon ſecond 
Thoughts , I judge it berter, to leave 
the choice of _ Antagoniſt to him, 
who not only knows my Strength, 
bur gives it me 3; eſpecially , when I 
conſider, that as we are all of us naturally 
ſuch Stumblers , that ( as Solomon ſpeaks 
in ſomewhat another ſence ) even the ju## 
Mar falls ſeven times a Day, Pro. 24. x 
0 
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ſo ir is obſervd in Stumblers , that 
they are moſt ſo in fair way ; into 
which , if Providence lead my ſteps, I 
(hall think ir ſeaſonable to pray , and _ 
lead ws not into Temptation 3 and ſhall 
not think it unſeaſonable to remember , 
That Ice is at once the ſmootheſt and 
the ſlippereſt of ways , and thar (the 
Jadiſhneſs of our Natures well confi- 
derd ) there is no way wherein we 
ought to Travel with more heed , than 
that whoſe treacherous Evennefs would 
- divert us from taking heed to our © 

Way. | 
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:REFLECTION V.": / 


te Kpon two Very miſerable Beggars, "YN : 
©. begging together by the 
uizou: Higb-way. 


-NEhold: this fore-moſt .Wretch, whoſe 
ſtrange Deformiry and -ghaſtly' Sores 
equally '-exact-'our Pity; and our \Hor- 
rour:; he: ſeems ſo; - Object for 
Compaſſion , ' that nat to. exerciſe it ,to+ 
wards him can ſcarce proceed from -any 
other Cauſe than the not having any art 
all : The ſadneſs of his Condition is aug- 
mented by his want of Eyes to ſee it ; 
and his Miſery is ſuch , that it calls for 
an increaſe of Pitty , by his being fo 
Diſtrated , as to defire a longer Tie, 
or rather longer Death : He ſues more 
movingly to the Eye than to the Ear ; 
and does Petition much leſs by whar 
he fays , than what he is : Each ſeve- 
ral Member of his tortur'd Body is a 
new' Motive to Compaſſion , and every 
Part of it ſo loudly pleads for Pitty, 
thar ( as of Scoulds) it may (in ano- 


ther ſence) be ſaid of him , , that he 4 
al 
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all: Tongue, | But yer this other Dpgar 
thinks yo his Condition the:_leſs de 
plorable . for his Companions. being the 
mote fo : He finds in the Difcaſes of 
his Fellow as little Conſolation , - as 
Cure ; nor does he ar all think him- 
ſelf ſupply'd with a deficient, hand, be- 
cauſe rhe other wants one, And there- 
fore, he is as importunate for Relief, 
as if-all Miſeries were not -only heap'd 
on :him 5 but confin'd to him : His fel- 
lows Burthen lightens not his Load ; 
and if Fortune never had perſecuted any 
other , he could not more deplore nor 
reſent her Perſecutiotis ; fo that, if we 
ſhould judge of their Miſeries rather by 
the. Ear than by the Eye , this latter's 
ſadder Complaints would move us to 
decree him the Advantage in point of 
Wiretchedneſs. | : 
Tranſlate now ( O my Soul) all this 
unto Spirituals z and as we meaſure the 
johtneſs of Lines, not by a Ranuns 
Horn, but a Ruler ; ſo be not thou fo 
Raſh, as to inter thy Health from others 
more forlorn and deſperate Diſeaſes : 
Let not the greater diffculry of another's 
Cure , lefſen the ſollicicouſneſs of th 
Care for thine , nor make thee the leſs 
| earneſt 
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earneſt in the Imploring -and Libouring 
for Relief, In mags ty an Age S 
Ours, one may Us + 2 yours in vain 
roo ) ſearch Hell to find wickeder Men 
than are to be, but too frequently, nxer 
with upon Earth : He will ſcarce be 
innocent , that will think himſelf fo as 
as he finds a Man more culpable 
than he ; and he ſhall ſcarce ever judge 
himſelf Guilty , whom the fight of 4 
Guiltier will abſolve : Nor will that 
Man (ill *ris perhaps too late) be apr 
to attempt an Eſcape from the Pollutzons 
of the World ,- that ſtays till he can ſee 
. none more inextricably intangl'd in them 
than himſelf, Do not theretore; O my 
Soul , content thy ſelf with that poor 
comparative Innocence that in Heaven 
( which it will never bring thee too ) 
has no place, by reaſon of the abſence 
of all vitious Perſons ; and in Hell it 
 felf ( which it ſecures tot from) can 
afford only the ill Natur'd conſolation, of 
not being altogether as Miſerable as 
wretchedeſt Perſon in that place of Tor- 
ment, 
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REFLECTION VI. 


Sitting at eaſe tn a Coach that went 
very fait. | 


S faſt as this Coach goes, I fit in ic 
At much ar Eaſe, that whulſt its ra- 
pid Motion makes others ſuſpe& that I 
am running for a V Vager , this lazy Po- 
ſture, and this ſoft Sear, do almoſt as 
much invire me to Reſt, as if I were 
A-bed. The haſty VVheels ſtrike fire 
out of the Flints they happen to run 
over , and yet this ſelt-ſame ſwiftneſs of 
theſe VVheels, which, were I under them, 
would make them Cruſh my Bones 
themfelves into Splinters , if not into a 
Jelly 5” now I am ſeated over them, and 


above their reach , ſerves but to _ 


me the faſter towards my Journey's en 

Juſt fo it is with outward Accidents, and 
Coftditions , whoſe reſtleſs Viciflirudes 
bur too juſtly and too fitly reſemble 
them to VVheels : VVhen they- meer 
with a Spirit that lies proſtrate on the 
Ground , and falls Groveling beneath 
them, they diſorder and oppreſs ir : But 
he, whoſe high Reaſon, and exalked _ 
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has, by a noble and ſteddy Contempt of 
| them, plac'd him above them, may enjoy a 
happy and a ſerſed Quiet, in ſpighr of all 
theſe buſie Agitations, and be ſo far from 
reſenting any prejudicial diſcompoſiite from 
theſe interiour Revolutions, thar all thoſe 
\ changes, that are taken for the Giddy turns 
of Fortune's V Vheel,ſhall ſerve to approach 
him the faſter to the bleſt_ Manſton he would 
arrive at, | 


2 a; 9 
REFCECTEON VII. 


Upon the Sight of a Wind-mill ſtanding | 
MII, 


Genorio, Euſcbius, Lindamor. 


Gen, drm Eyes, Gentlemen , have 

been ſo long fixdd upon this 
Wind-null, that in ſpight of the Barren- 
neſs of the Subject, I cannot bur ſuſpect ic 
may have afforded one, or each of you an 
Occaſional Meditation. 

Euſeb, To juſtifie your Conjecture , 
Genorto, I will confeſs to you, That I was 
conſidering with my ſelf, that if one, who 
knew not the Miller's Trade, and Deſign, 
ſhould look upon this Structure, he _ 

thin 
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think che Owner' worthy of fo incommo- 
dious a Manſjon, if not- of a Room in'Bed- 
lam; for we ſec he has choſe: to cre this 


| Fabrick in 2 Solitary place, and upon the 


cold and bleak gop of a ſwelling Ground, 
where nothing ſhelters ir from the Violence 
of 2 Wind, whilſt its hiph' Scituation ex- 

it to the ſucceſſive Violences of them 
all : Bur he that is acquainted with the 
Exigencies of the Miller's Deſign, and 
Trade, will think'he has- made a very pro- 
per choice, in ſeating ' himſelf in a place 
Where no: Vind- can blow; thar- he thall 
not be able to make an Advantage of, And 


* having conſider'd this,Genorio,my Thoughts, 


when you interrupted them, were makirig ' 
this Application of ir , Thar we oughe nor 
to be too forward to cenſure Men, other- 
wile Virtuous, and Diſcreet, for engaging 
themſelves uponn' fome accounts to trouble: 
ſoie and uriſertling Employments-z for 
if th* end be not"miſ{choſen, the means are 
to be eſtimaredby their tendency there- 
unto z atid thotigh a calmer condition of 
Life, might bein ir ſelf more deſirable, 
= when a 'inote expos'd one, can make 
um thar isqualify'd for ſuch Employments 
more ſerviceable in his Generation , this 
may, upon that account, be more Eligible 
than the othet; ſince, as it expoſes him to 
N 


more 
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more hardſhips , ſo, in thoſe very hard- 


ſhips, it affords him more Opportunities of 
ou his Aims , fo thar his Station is 
recommended to him by thoſe very Cir- 
cumſtances that make other Men diſlike 


ir, | 
Gen. But nay not I alſo know what 
Thoughts this worthy Theme ſuggeſted r0 
ALindamor 2 
Lind. I was, Genor1o, taking notice, that 
this whole Fabrick is indeed bur a large 
Engine, where almoſt every thing, as w: 
as the Sails and the VVheels, is fram'd 5 
' fitted for che Grinding ;of Corn : But, 
though this whole Structure be Argificially 
enough contriv'd, yet it can now do nothi 
in _ to its end, for want of fucha light 
and Airy thing as a breagh of VVind, ta 
ut all this into Motion ; And, Gemorto, this 
VVind-mill, thus confider'd, brought into 
my Mind the condition of. .a ”-= Lord, 
that you andI not Jong finge Viſited , and 
who is far from being the. only Perſon to 
whom the Refletion may. be applicable z 
for one that not knowing his Humour, and 
* his Aims, ſhould fee how great a Provis 
fion his plentifull Fortune, and his Skil ro 
manage 1t, have laid together , of thoſe 
things which are wont to bethought the 
chicteſt Inftruments (and procnence- thy 
| | - 
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chief Parts) of Happineſs, would be 2 
> envy his Condition, as diſcerning nothing 


t is wanting to it. But ales! the Man. 


and covers Eſteem, and Repura- 
tion ; and though Fame have theſe Re- 
ſemblances to the VVind, that 'tis an Airy 
and Unſolid thing, which we mult receive 


from others , and which we are not only: 


unable to procure for our ſelves, but know! 
not how long we ſhall keep it when we 
have ir » Jt the want of this alone makes 
all the reſt utterly inſufficient for his ſa- 
tisfation. Thus the not ſo Great, as Am- 
bitious Alexander, after all the Blood he 
had ſpilt in Conquering the V Yorld, is ſaid 
to have ſhed Tears, that. he had Con- 
quer'd bur one, when a Philoſopher told 
him there were more. And all the Favours 
that the greareſt Potentare-upon Earth, 
could heap upon proud Haman, wete, by 
his own Confeffion, unable ro make him 
think himſelf happy , as long as he could 
not negle&t a Caprives neglect of him, all 
his Greatneſs did him no good, if but one 
Man had the Courage not to Bow to it; 
and an uaſatisfy'd Appetite of Revenge, 
quite ſpoild the Rellith of the great Mo- 
narch's Favours, and the fair Hester's Ban- 
quers, Nor do I doubt, Generro, that we 
often marvel, if not repine, at Providence 


N 2 upon 
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upon 4 great Miſtake ; for by refuſing to' 
wp Gods Servants 5 Men uſoall jm 
ſo to thetr owt! unruly Paſſions, and” Af: 
feftions. And therefore , we- often. very? 
cauſeleſly Envy the Grear and Rich, as 4f: 
they were as happy. as the Advantages vouchs. 
4 af them, would make 'a wiſe and 

Man; whereas perhaps the Man courts a: 
Reputation, that is not to be acquir'd by 
what Mcn have, but by what they are, and 
do y or elfc he is in love with a Lady 
that loves not him, or loves: another berter : 


And the Coynels of a Miſtreſs, the greater: 


Title of a Neighbour, or ſome ſuch tri-: - 


accident, that another would either 


flin 
not be ſubje&'to, or not be much concern'd 


for, will keep him' from Enjoying any of- 


thoſe very things, for which By-ſtanders 
Euvy him : So juſt it is, that in Eftima- 
ting a Man's condition, we ſhould not onl 
conſider what Pofleſſions he has, but what 
Deſires, | 
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REFLECTION VIIL 
{pon bis Paring of a rare Summer 


Apple, 


[ Qw rertily has curions Natute paint= 
ed thisgawdy Fruit > Here is a 


that Emeralds cannot, and Flora's ſelf mighe 


boaſt : And Pomona ſeems to have affeted, 


 inthefreſhand lively Vetmilion that adorns 


this ſmooth Rindz an Emulation art Rubies 
was; oy and to ooighnny at —_ 
ins , That (he cangive her Vegetable pro- 
x how as Lovely, and Octane, h__ 
net as laſting, Colours as thoſe that e 
ewels- ptetzous Stones; and if, upon the 
aring che Praiſes this Scarlet deſerves; 
her Bluihes ennoble her own Checks with 
ſo. Vivid a Colour ; perhaps ſuch a Livery 
of her Modeſty might juttifie her Pride. 
In a word , ſuch pure and rempting Green 
and Red dye this ſame poliſh'd Skin, thar 
ottr” Yulgar boldneſs muſt be no longer 
queſtion'd, for rencring thag Fruit an Ap+ 
ple, that inveagled our firkt Parents : But 
though. cheſe winning Dyes delight me 
ſtrangely, they ate Faod for my Eye alone, 
and not my Stomach; I have no Palate for 
Colours, andto relliſh this Fruit well, and 
know whether it performs to the Taſte 
| N 3 what 
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what it promiſes tothe Sight ,. and. juſtifie 
that Plaronick definition whuch ſtyles Beau 
the Luſtre and Flower of Gudarl, : all 
Gay out-ſide is cut and thrown away, and 
*paſles but for Parings. Thus in Opinions, 

I look with Pleaſure on that near 
faſhionable Dreſs, that ſmoother Pens ſo 
fincly Cloath them with ; and though 1 
be. delighted with the pretty and ſpruce 
Exprethions, that Vit and Eloquence are 
wont to trick them- up with z yet when I 
mean ro examine their true Relliſh, that, 
upon liking, I may make them mine , I ſill 
ſtrip and deveſt them of all thoſe flarteri 
Ornaments ( or cheating Diſguiſes rather 
which ſo often conceal or miſ-repreſenr 
their true and genuine Nature , _e ( be- 
fore &'r I ſwallow them) afrer they have 
been admitted by the more deluſible faculty 
we call Fancy, I make them paſs the ſeverer 
ſcrutiny of Reaſon, 


ES 


——— 


— 


REFLECTION IX. 


{pox bis Coaches being Aopt in a narrow 
Lane, 


Ere, for ought I can gueſs, my ſtay 
is like to be long ma 3 'to ord 
me 


eee OSD oO Wo—_ 


9” ou 
. 
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the the leiſure of a RefleGion on ir : For 
I have found already, in this narrow Lane, 
a very large Scene to exerciſe my Patience 


» in ; and this Churliſh Dray-man ſeems 


reſolv'd to be as tedious to me, as Ludgate- 
hill is to his Horſe, when his Cart is ovyer- 
Joaden. They that are going on Foot to 
the ſame place this Coach thould carry nie * 
to; find not their Paſlage hindred, or their 
Way obſtraed by that which keeps me 

here ; and were I difpos'd to leave m 

Coach behind, and Foot it afrer them , 
joht in their Company ſooner reach the 
place my Deſigns and Aﬀeairs call me to, 
than I ſhall ( probably ) be ſupply'd with 
hopes of getting quickly out Lc hence, 
Alas ! How frequently falls it out thus in 
our Journeys. towards Heaven > Thoſe 
whom their adverſe Fortuye, or a Noble 
Scorn, hath ſtripr of, or releas'd from, theſe 
troubleſome and intangling Externals, may 
tread the Paths of Life nimbly, and cheer- 
fully , being unſtopt by many Obſtacles, 
thar intercept the Progrefſes of others. 
Bur thoſe ſtately Perſons, whoſe Pride or 
Effeminacy will not permit chem co move 
an Inch rowards Hcaven, unleſs they may 
be carry'd thicher in Pleaſure's caſie Coa- 
ches, and who will not batc a Superfluiry, 
or lay by the caſt Circumitance or Pun» 
N 4 Qulio 
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_ Qtilio of Grandezza, to leflen themſelves 
into a. capacity of entring ip at. the. ſtrair 
Gate ; may ſoon find theſe treacherous and 
ee _ into cum 
berſome z and teal Impediments, 
that will, if ons lack up, at lcatt Obſtrudt 


the pailage to the Sear of -ſo much Joy - 


that ev'n to be caſt Aſhore there, by Ship- 
wrack,wecre a Blefling;and that he is thought 
unworthy to be adnutred there, that cannot 
think it his Happineſs to. reach thar place 
himſelf, though he leave all behind him to 


gct thither. - 


r—_— 
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REFLECTION X; 


$1.lins berwixe Looking through 4 Perſpearue 
*Koterdam and Glaſs up ul.- 
G aves-cad on fe / eating Veſſel we ſu. 


Aoffer-Aay pefled to grue us Chaſe, 
1648, aud to be a Pyrat, 


# [ 'His Glaſs does indeed approach the 
.& ciltruſted Veſſel ; but ir approaches 
hcr only to our Eyes, not to our Ship z if 
ſhe be not making up to us, this harmleſs 
Inſtrument will prove no Loadſtone to 
draw Ir towards us, and if ſhe be, it will 
put us into a better readineſs to receive 
er, Such another Inſtrument in relation 
0 


- 


— 


—_— 


- 


—— 


— 
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to Death, is"the Meditation, of it ; - ( by 
Mortals ſo much, and - ſo cauſclefly, ab- 
horr'd ) for though moſt Men as Qudiouſly 
ſhun all Thoughts of Death , as if, like nice 
Acquaintances, he would forbear to Vilit 
where he knows he is never thought of, 
or as if a _ exem _ {elves _ 
being Morral, by forgetting that we are fo ; 
yet does this Medication bring Death nearer 
ro us, without ar all leflening the real di- 
ſtance berwixt Us and Him : If char laſt 
Enemy be not yet approaching us, this inno» 
cent Glaſs will no more quicken his pace, 
than dire his ſteps; andt he be, without 
haſtning his Arrival, it will prepare us for 
his Reception : For my part, my Beardleſs 
Chin allows me to preſume, thar by the 
courſe of Nature, I have yet a pretty ftock 
of Sand in the upper part of my Hour-glaſs 
Wherefore, though I am too Young to ſa 

with {aac , behold, now Iam Old, Ard 7 
know not the Day of my Death, Gen. 27, 2. 
yet ſince the Youngeſt and Luſtieſt of us all, 
has cauſe to ſay with the Mirrour of Pati- 


ence, When a few Tears are come, thex ſhall I 


go the way whence I ſhall zot return, Job. 16. 
22, and ſince ris the wiſe Man's Counſel, 


| Not to boaſt our ſelves of to Morrow, becauſe 


we know not what a Day may bring forth. 1 
will endeavour (to uſe our Saviour's 
tearms ) 


( 186) 


rearms ) Totake beed to my ſelf, leaſt at any 
time that Day come = me CODY pr 
22.34. And as the onl Rove 

order thereunto , I will (in ——_—_ are 
holy Fob ) Allthe Days ty appointed trme 
wait Tell my Change/tome, I4. 24, © 


The 
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AF HAT 
y vooeeovevey 
_ The II. Szcr10N ; 
Containing 
OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS; 


Upon the 


Accidents of an Age. 


© — 


— 


Mzvitation I. 


#pon the fir#t Invaſion of the Diſeaſe. 


is Viſit, (Dear * S0- _ 
phronta)) which you in- of K... Sw 


tended but for an at by the Au- 
of Kindneſs, proves alſo one of wr 7. 5 
Charity : for though it be not fter R. nt 
many hours ſince we parted, and was aimoit 
though you left me free from j/%” — 
any other diſcompoſure than bis Sickneſs. 
that which your leaving me is 
wont togive me ; yet this little time has 
made ſo great a change in my Condition, 
| 2s 
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as to be, I doubt not, already viſible in my 
Looks : For whilſt I was fitting quietly 
in my Chamber, and was as far from the 
Thoughits of Sickneſs, as from any *ſach 
| diſorders as are wont to, be the. occaſions 

of it; arfd whilſt I was delight lly enter- 
tain'd, by an Out-landiſh Y7rtuoſo that came 
to Viſit me, with an Accourt of the ſeveral 
attempts that are either made, or deſign'dy 
in foreign Parts , to produce Curiolities, 
and improve Knowledge ; I was ſuddenly 
ſurpris'd with a Chilnels, and a Shivering, 
that came ſo unexpeted, and '\inereas'd fo 
faſt, rhat ir was heizhrned into a down- 
right Fic of an Age, before I coiild ſatisfie 
my ſelf what ic was. . Bur I confeſs, thar 
this unwelcome accident had not amaz'd 
me, as well as troubled me, if I had ſufh- 
ciently confider'd ro what a ſtrange numler 
and variety of Diltertipers theſe to 
caſſes of ours are Obnoxious ; for, if Fhad 
call'd ro mind what my Curioſity forDiſ- 
ſeftions has ſhown me , and reniembred 
how many Bones, and Muſcles, and. Veins, 
and Arreries, and Griſles, and Ligaments, 
and Nerves, and Membranes, and-ſuices, a 
humane Body is made up of , I could not 
have been ſurpriſed, that ſo curious an En- 

ine, that conliſts of ſo many picces, whoſe 
| es is requiſite ro Health, and where- 


of . 
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of not any is Ls gry 2: nor ſcarce any 
inſenfible; ſhould: have | ſome: or - orher af 
them. out of order, it _ no moreſtrange 
that a Man's Body ſhould be -fubje& to 
Pain, or Sickneſs, that” that an-Inſtrument 
with above 2 thouſand Strings :('if there 
were any ſuch ) ſhould frequenely' be our 
of Tune, eſpecially ſince the þare-change 
of Air may as well diſcompole the Body of 
3 'Man, as untune fotne of the Strings of 
ſuch-an [Inſtrument ;-' ſo that ev'n-:the in- 
unitable. Strucuee fi humane -Badies is 
ſcarce more admirable, than that fuch cu-. 
xious. and 'claborate Engines can be {o con- 
triv'd, as not to be oftner out of order than 
they are; the preſervation of ſoi nice and 
exact a Frame being the next wonder to its 
Work-man-ſhip. And indeed , » when L 
conſider further, how many outward acci- 
dents ate able to deſtroy the Lite, or, at the 
t, the Health, ey'n of thoſe thar are care- 
ull to preſerve them} and hov eaſily the 
Beams:of a warm Sun, or the Breath of a 
cold VVind, or toomuch, or too little Ex- 
erciſe, a Duh of green Fruit, or an infecti- 
ous: Vapour, or ev'n a ſudden Fright, or ill 
News, -are able to produce Sicknels, and 
perhaps Death ; ——_— I think too, how 
many evitable Miſchicfs our own Appe- 
| ritc's, 


- 


ER DAR 
rites, or Vices, us to, by ads of Ine 
remperance, that neceſſitate the Creatures 
to offend. us, and praQtices of Sin, where- 
by we provoke the Creator to puniſh vs z 
- when I fay, I conſider all this, and conſe 
quently how many Miſchiefs he muſt eſcape 
thar arrives ar Gray-hairs ; I confeſs, the 
commonneſs of the Sight cannot keep me 
from thinking it worth ſome wonder, 'to ſee 
an Old mian, eſpecially if he be auy thing 
Healthy. But theſe: kinds of Thoughts 
( Sophronia ) are ſeldom entertain'd, un- 
leſs they be excited by ſome unwekome 
Occafions ; and - when we. are long accu- 
ſtomed to Health, we-rake it for granted, 
that we ſhall enjoy it, without taking ir for 
a Mercy that we are ſo; -weare not ſenſible 
enough of our continual need -and _ 
dance otithe divine Goodneſs , if we long 
and unintcrruptedly enjoy it ; and by thar 
unthankfull heedleſneſs we do, as it were, 
neceſſitate Providence to deprive us of its 
womed ſupports , to make us ſenſible thar 
we did enjoy, and thar-we always need 
chem *: Ir being bur fir that Mercies ſhould 
ceaſe to be conſtant, which, their conſtancy 
only, that ſhould be their indearment, keeps 
us from entertaining as Mercies ; I will 


therefore ( Sophroma ) endcavour. ro de- 
rive, 
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rive this advantage from this ſudden Fit of 
Sickneſs, ent me thankful f « hi Health, 
when God be pleas'd to reſtore it me, 
and to kee Þ fo roms reckoning confidently 
ypon the laſtingneſs of it : {Fe though we 
are very unapt to take ev'n the Wile man's 
aevery where he forbids yg. to boaf# our 
a, of to Each becanſy we =_ Por 
what 4 ma as fort Et 
accidents IL find, = Solomon + Tpoke much "ach 
within compaſs, and had not done other- 
- 4 _ he had ſubſtirured an 
Hour; For ſqmany, and ſo various are the 
unforc-ſeen accidents to which ' we poor 
Moree are expos'd, that the continuance 
of our | Heakh, or 'Profj perity, do much 
more. merir gur cans. than the interrup- 
tion of them SA deſerve our wonder. 'And 
I flog Sek: 7 (So gore ) thas h 
my KF 1Þ3y DC Dur my unhappineſs, 
my being fo Oe. Topri6'y at it. was. my 


a 


MEDI. 


Org) ns; © 
MEDITATION 11, 


pon the immoderate Heat and Cold 
_ of - the Aguiſh Fit, 


Ne that, not knowing what - Ails me; 
F ſhould come in, and fee me in this 
foft-Bed, not only cover'd, bur almoſt op- 
preſs'd, with Cloaths , -would confident 
conclude, that, whether or no I be diſtrefs'd 
| bythe om Qualiry, -I cannot ar leaſt 
be troubled with Cold; #nd'if he hinifelf 
were ſo, he will Le apt go Envy me,” And 
if inſtead of coming in my Cold fir, he 
ſhould Viſir me in my Hot one, and ſee me 
with: my Shoitders and Arms quite unco- 
ver'd, and nothing bur the fingle Sheer on 
the reſt bf my Body ; he would" be aptto 
think, that I'niviſt lye very cook, Bur alas ! 
in ſpight of all rhar lies upoti me, an inter- 
nal Froſt has ſo diffus'd ir ſelf throngh 
,- every Part, that my Teeth charter, and my 
whole Body does thake ſtrongly enough to 
made the Bed it ſelf do ſo; and, though I 
ſill with for more Cloaths, yer thoſe that 
are heap'd on me, can fo little controle this 
przternathral Cold , that a Pile of them 
might ſooner be made great enough to 
Cruſh than to VVarm me : — 
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I Travell'd ev'n in froſty Nights, the VVin- 
ter had nothing near ſo ſtrong an Operation 
on me. And asthat external Cold was far 
more ſupportable whilſt ir laſted , fo it was 
1ncomparably more caſte for me, by Exer- 
ciſe, and otherwiſe, to deliver my ſelf from 
it, 

Thus, when a Great or Rich Man's mind 
is diſtemper'd with Ambition, Avarice, or - 
any immoderare Aﬀection, though the By- 
ſtanders, that ſee not what diſquiets him, 
but ſee what grcar ſtore of Accommoda- 
tions fortune has provided for him, may 
be drawn to Envy his Condition, and be 
kept very far from ſuſpeRing that he can 
want that Contentment , the means of 
which they ſee him ſo Richly ſupply'd 
with : And yet alas ! as the Colder hear of 
the external Air is much leſs troubleſome 
toa Man in Health, though furnithed with 
an ordinary proportion. of Cloaths, than 
'the Cold or Hot fir of an Ague, with a pile 
of Blankets firlt, and then a ſingle Sheer ; 
ſo to a Vigorous and Healthy conſtitution 
of mind, External inconveniences arc much 
more ſupportable than any Accommoda- 
tions can make the condition of a diitem- 

er'd Soul. Let us not then judge of Men's 
appineſs, ſo much by what they have, as 


by what they arc , and conſider Foth,. tha. 
O Fortune 


* 
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Fortune can but give much, and it muſt be 
the Mind thar makes that much enouyb : 
And thar, as 'tis more eafic to endure #1n- 
ter, or the Dog-days in the Air, than in the 
Blood ; ſo a Healrhtull mind, in ſpight of 
Ourward incotveniences, may afford a'Man 
a cordition pretcrratle ro all External ac- 
coimmodations without that, 


MEDITATION IIL 


Hpon the Succeſſion of the Cold and 
Hot Ft, |; 

Hen the cold Fit firſt ſeiz'd me, 

me-thought it was rather melred 
Suow than Blood that Circulared in my 
Veins, where it mov'd fo Inordinately, and. 
maintain'd the vital Flame fo Penuctouſly, 
that the greatcſt' Sign which was left ro 
diſtinguiſh this Cold from that of Death, 
was, its making me ſhake ſtrong enough to 
ſhake the Bed I lay on. I calld for more 
and more Cloaths, only becauſe I needed 
them , rot becauſe I found any relief by 
them : I fancy'd the torrid Zone to be of a 
far more deſirable Conſtitution than that 
we call the Temperate ; and as little as I 
am wont to reverence vulgar Chymiſts, I 


then 


£ CIA | 
then envy'd their Laborans, whoſe imploy. 
ment requires -them to attend the Fire : 
But when the Cold Fit was once over, it 
was quickly ſucceeded by a Hor one, which 
after a while I rhoughrt more troubleſome 
than it. I threw off the Cloaths much 
faſter than my former importuniry had 
procur'd. chem to be laid on me ; and I, 
that coulda little before fcarce feel all har 
had been heap'd on me, could nor now ſup- 
port a ſingle Sheer, but thought its weight 
opprels'd me. 

I envied the Inhabitants of Norway, and 
Teland, far more than thoſe that dwell 
cither in the richeſt Province of Eaft-1zdta, 
or of the Golden Coalt ir felf : And of all 
Creatures, not Rational , I thought the 
Fiſhes the happieſt, ſince they Live in a 
cool Stream, and, when they pleaſe, may 
* Drink as much as they Lilt. 

. If then ( Sophronia) the ſelt-fame Per- 
ſon may, within leſs than two hours, have 
ſuch different apprehenſions of * his own 
Condition, 'as now to complain of that as a 
ſad Grievance, which. but an hour before 
| he wiſh'd for as a Relict ; we may well 
acknowledge , that we frequently miſtake 
in eſtimating the Hardihips and Atflictions 
we complain of, and find them not ſoun- 


ealie as we make them , whilſt we fiot only 
O 2 endure 
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endure- the whole Afiction that troubles 
us, tut often increaſc it, by repining ar the 
envied Condition of others. | 
An afflicted Man is very apt to fancy, 
that any kind of Sickneſs, that for the pre- 
ſent troubles him, is far leſs ſupportable 
than if it were exchang'd for another Dil- 
caſe; and imagines his caſe to be ſo ſingular, 
that one cannot ſay to him in Saint Paul's 
Language, No Temptation bas befallen you, 
tut that which is common to Men, 1 Cor. io, 
13. He preſumes, that he could far more 
calily ſupport his Crofles, if inſtead of his 
preſent Diſeaſe, he had this or that other, 
though, it the Exchange were made, he 
would perchance with for his firſt Sickneſs, 
if not be as much troubled at his own 
Folly, as with the Diſeaſe, He that is tor- 
mented with the Gout, is apt to envy any 
Sick man that is exempted from that Roa- 
ring pain, and able to VValk about ;z He 
that is {well'd with the Dropfic, fancics all 
Perſons happy whoſe Diſcaſes altow them 
Drink to quench their Thirſt : And the 
Blind man envics both theſc, and thinks no 
Perſons ſo miſcrable in this VVorld as thoſe 
that cannot ſcethe VVorld, Feavers burn 
vs, Agucs ſhatter us, Dropſies drown us, 
Phrentics unman us, the Gout tortures us, 


Convulfions wrack us, Epilepſics fell us, 


Collicks 
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Collicks tcar us ; and in ſhort, there is no 
conſiderable Diſcaſe that is not very trott- 
bleſome in it ſelf , how ever Relioton may 
ſancifie and ſweeten it : For as a Fortreſs, 
whoſe Defendants are not Treacherous, 
can ſcarce be taken otherwiſe than either 
by Famine, or Storm ; ſo Lite, for whoſe 
preſervation Nature is fo faichtully ſollici- 
rous, cannot be cxtinguiſh'd, unleſs either 
Chronical Diſeaſes do Lingringly deltroy, 
or ſome Acute do haſtily ſnatch it away. 
And indeed, if a Diſeaſe prove Mortal, tis 
no more than 1s to be expected, if it tire 
out the Patieit with redious Languiſh- 
ments , or elſe diſpatch him with diſmal 
Symproms : Nor is it in point of Sickneſs 
only, that we are often more unhappy than 
we need, by Fancying our ſelves more u:- 
happy than we ſhould be, i&-we were 2!- 
low'd to exchange that which now troub 1c $ 
us, for any thing which does nor. Bur 
there are Evils, which, though cxcecding 
contrary-in appearance, and circumltanccs, 
do yet agree in Leing extremely troublc- 
ſome; as the poſleſt Wretch our Saviour 
cured inthe Goſpel, though he were ſome- 
times calt into the Fire, and ſometimes 
into the V Vatey, yet in both ſtates was tor- 
mented by the ſame Divel, who in varicty 
of Inflitions ſtill expreſs'd the ſame Ma- 
O 3 lice, 
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lice. But we ſhould make a righter Eſtj- 
mate of ſuffering, if we did but conſider, 
that much uneaiineſs is annex'd to an Af- 
flicted condition in general ; and rhat there- 
fore, which we arc ſcnſible of, may pro- 
ceed rather from the gencral nature of Sick- 
nelles, and Crofles, than from the particular 
Kind and Degree of ours. And indeed, 
if a Man were permitted ro exchange his 
Diſcaſe with thoſe of others , he would 
often find his grated wiſhes to bring him 
a variety of Miſchicts, rather than an Ex- 
cmption from them 3; and many of thoſe / 
that we Envy, as thinking them far leſs 
Suffcrers than our ſelves, do look. with in- 
vidious Eyes on us, and do but diflemble 
their Grievatices more handſomely than 
we , not find them more cafje than ours. 
And that of Saint Peter may be more ge- 
ncrally apply'd, than moſt Men think, where 
he exhorts to conſtancy, upon this conſide- 
ration , That the ſame Sufferizgs are accom» 
pliſh'd upon our Brethren tz the world, 1 Pet. 
5. 9. | For 'tisall one as to the Efficacy of 
this Lenity, whether our Attiicions be the 
{ame with thoſc of others, in Kind, or not 
Supcrtour to them in Degree;- And I doubr 
not, but we ſhould ſupport many of our 
Grievances as caſily as thoſe for which we 
wiſh them exchang'd , if the chief account 

PET Ton” upon 
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upon which they trouble us, were not ra- 
ther thar they are the preſent ones, than the 
zreatelt, v0 


———_— 
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MEDITATION IV. 


pon the letns let Blood, 


Ne of the moſt troubleſome Symp- 
toms in almolt all Feaverith Dittem- 

pers, 1s wont to be Thirtt; and in mine it 
was imporcunate to a degree, that made 
me very much fo, in frequently ſolliciting 
thoſe that were about me tor Drink, which, 
in the hear of the Fit, ſeem'd fo dclirable 
an ObjeR, that it then nwch leiler'd my 
wonder at that parch'd King's agreement, 
who, urg'd with Thurlt, ſold Tis Liberty for 
a full Draught of cold V Varer. Bur alas ! 
I ſadly found, that the Liquor I {wallow'd 
ſo Greedily, afforded —__ a very tran- 
ſient Relief, rhe later being gone alinolt 
as ſoon as the former had paſs'd thorow 
my Throat , ſo that nor only ic did bur 
amuſe me, nor Cure me ; but, which 1s 
worſe, Drinking it ſelf increas'd my Thirſt, 
by encreaſing the Feaver, whoſe uncaſie 
Symptom that was. Wherefore, ſecing all 
the cooling Juleps that could be adnuni- 
O 4 {ter'd, 
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ſter'd, did free me from nothing but the 
Expectation of being much relicv'd by ſuch 
{light and palliative Medicines ; the Do- 
or thought himſelf this Day oblig'd to a 
quite contrary, and yet a more generous 
| Remedy; and orderd, that, inſtead of gi- 
ving me Drink, chey ſhould take away 
Blood, as judging it the bcſt and far the 
ſureſt courle to take away the uncaſie Symp- 
tom, by removing that which Fomenrs the 
cauſc. 

Thus when the Mind is diſtemper'd with 
turbulent Commorions, and the diſquicted 
Appetite daes too reltleſsly and cagerly 
crave Objects, which, though perhaps in 
themſelves not abſolutely Bad, are ar leaſt 
' made, by a ConjunCtion of Circumſtances, 
unfit and dangerous for the Perſon that 
longs for them : VVe, like unskilfull or un- 
ruly Patients, fondly imagine, that the only 
way to appcaſe our Delires, is, to grant 
them the Objects they fo Paſſionarely tend 
ro, Bur the wife and fovcraign Phyſitian 
of Souls, who conſiders not ſo much what 
we do with, as what we ſhould wiſh, often 
diſcerns, that this przcernacural Thirſt in- 
dicates and calls for a Lancet, rather than a 
Julep, and knows it belt to attempt the 
Cure, rather by taking away ſomewhat 
that we have than by giving us that whicti 
wi IT only 
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ouly a Spiritual ſuperfluiry reduces us to 
want : And in effe&t, we often ſee, that as 
a few Ounces of Blood taken away in a 
Feaver, does cool the Patient more than 
the giving him tcn times 'as much Drink 
would do ; ſoa few Aﬀictions, by partly 
lerting out, and partly moderating our cor- 
rupt Aﬀections, do more compoſe and ap- 
peaſe a Mind moleſted with inordinate 
Appetites , than the Poſſeſſion of a grear 
many of the Objects we imporently deſire. 
VVhilt our Apperites arc roving, and un=- | 
reaſonable, and infſatiare, rhe obtaining of 
this or that particular Obje& does bur 
amuſe the Patient, not rake away the Dil- 
eaſe ; whereas ſcaſonable , and ſanRity'd 
Crofles, that reach us to know our ſelves, 
and make us ſenſible how little we deſerve, 
and how little the things we are ſo Greedy 
of could make us happy, if obtain'd, may 
reduce us to a Reſignation, and Tranquility 
of Mind, preferrable to thoſe over-valu'd 
things, which, as ir keeps us from enjoying, 
{o it keeps us from fo wh Thus Zachew, 
who, whilſt a Publican never thought he 
had enough, when he had once entertain'd 
our Saviour, though he offer'd ro make a 
—_— Reſtirution of what ever he had 
raudulently acquir'd, was, upon a ſudden, 
by being freed from Avarice, grown fo 
| Rich, 
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Rich, thar he was forward to give no leſs 
than half he, had to the Poor ; as if his 
Divine Gucit had. wrought upon his Goods, 
ſuch Miracles as he had done upon the five 
Loaves, and two Fithes, of witch the Re- 
mains amounted to more than the whole 
Proviſion was at firlt. 


”—  —————— 


MEDITATION V. 
tpon the Taking of Phyſick, 


He laſt bitter Potion that I took, 
( Sophroz:s ) was,I remember,{;vect- 
ned with the hopes were given me with 
ir, that it might prove the laſt I thould 
necd to take, and would procure me a ſet- 
led and dnrable Health : Bur I find by fad 
Experience, That the bencht I deriv'd from 
it 1s nothing near fo lalting as ir was wel- 
come ; for I am now reduc'd to take 
Phyſick agen, and I fear muſt often do fo, 
before I thall be able ro diflolze this 
croubleſome Ague that haunts me : For 
though the laſt Phyſick I rook, wrought ſo 
well, that I hop'd it had brought away not 
only the ill Hugours themlelves, but th 
very ſources of them ; yer by cb effect 2 
what I cook this Morning , I nat galy os. 
"" «-tNere 
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there is as much to be purged- away now 
as there was then, but, what is ſadder, ] 
can ſcarce hope this Phylick will excuſe me 
from rhe need of raking more again ere 
long Bur though 'ris a troubleſome thing 
and muſt be often repeated , yer 'tis a falu- 
tary thing too, and cannot be more unpleas» 
fant than tis uſcfull; and as Loathſome as 
it is, a Sickneſs were far worſe, Thus 
when a relenting Sinner has endeavour'd 
ro waſh away his Sins with his Tears, he 
may poſſibly think himſelf ſo throughly 
walh'd inthat abſterſive Brine , ( which yer 
owes its cleanſing Virtue not to its own 
Nature, but to the Blood of Chriſt ) that 
if he be a new Convert, and be entertain'd 
with thoſe Raviſhing delights wherewith 
God is often pleas'd to engage ſuch return- 
ing Prodigals, (as the Kind Father wel- 
com'd his Riotous Son with Fealting, and 
with Muſick ) that he is apt to fancy Re- 
pcntance to be like Baptiſm , which, being 
receiv'd once for a Man's whole Lite, n 
never be renewed, But though, duriig ſuch 
tranſports, an unexperienc'd' Convert ma 
be apt to calt the Gauntlet to the VVorld, 
ſaying in his Spiritual proſperity, that he 
ſhall neycr bemgv'd ; yer, as'our Saviour 
aks , -Fbe Spirit indeed is willing, but the 
«ſh is weak ; and roo commonly our Reſo- 
| = £ n Jutzons 
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lutions. flagg with our Joys , and thoſe that 
a while before imagin'd they deſpis'd the 
World, find themſelves Worlted, 1f not 
Caprivated, by ir ; and find ir far more 
difficult than they thought ir, ro Live in the 
Company of Sinners without being of 
their Number , and in ſo defil'd a World 
withour being ſpotted by ir. , 

And as the ſame David, who ſaid in his 
Proſperity, he ſhould never be mov'd , ſaid 
in his Diſtreſs, he ſhould one Day perith by 
the hand of Sau!: So many of thoſe, that 
whil&t rheir Tears of Repentance, and of 
Joy, are not yet dry'd of their Eyes, are | 
apt to dehe and contemn all the Ghoſtly 
enemies, and difficulties, that oppoſe their 
preſent zealous Reſolutions, will perhaps in 
a while after, when _—__—_ __ mow 

eced Impediments, and Foyls, cl 

their boidbdence into —— Sr and chipk 
thoſe very Enemics, whom they lately 
look'd on as Defpicable, to be Inſuperable ; 
But as Phylick, that does good for a time, 
ought not to be rejected, becauſe'it does 
good bur' for a time ; 'nor ſhould we re- 
ject the only ſure means of our preſent 
Recovery, for fear of future Relapſes; ſo, 
though weſadly find that Repentance mauſt 
be repeated , and that after ive have pra- 
Ris'd it:often, we muſt have need of it 

agen z 
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agen; yet {ince'tis the only proper means 
to recover a Soul out of a ſtate of Sin, 
which is worſe than any Diſeaſe, and leads 
to the worlt of Deaths, we muft never 
ſuffer our ſelves ro be ſo far Diſcourazed, 
as to forgo ſo neceilary and ſo profitable a 
Dury , and muſt not more frequently Re- 
lapſe into faults, than renew our Sorrow 
for them, and our Reſolves againſt them 2 
For Innocence indeed is far more deſirable 
than Repentance, as Health is than Phyſick. 
But as Phyſick is more Eligible than the 
continuance of Sickneſs , fo 1s Repentance 
more Eligible than continuing in the flare —___ 
of Sin : And as the Drinking ev" 
bitter Potion is aleſs Evil than the heat, 
and thirſt, and recſtleſneſs of an Ague ; fo 
ro lament for Sin here, is a far leſs uncaſic 
thing than to do 'it in a place where there 
is nothing bur remedileſs VVailing, and 
Gnaſhing of Teeth. *Tis true , that our 
Souls are in this roo like our Bodics, that 
our whole Lives are ſpent berwixt Purging 
away of naughty Humours, and accunw- 
lating them : And me-thinks I hear the 
Fleſh (till ſaying unto the Spirit, as Ruth 
did to Naomt , 4 he Lord doſo to we, and more 
alſo, if ought But Death part thee and me, 
Ruth x. 14. Bur although there are Nehle- 
ments, which,though often waſh'd off, will. 

Vs 
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as often come again to blemiſh 
Rew.. 8. 13. ys, and though the Deeds of 
* @avorTdco, the * Bod 8 will ſcarce all of 

them perfectly be put to Death, 
but with the Body it felt; yer next ro an 
uninterrupted ſtate of Health, frequent and 
early Recoveries are deſirable : And'though 
the (hamefull neceſſity of needing to beg 
many pardons for the ſame fault , may 
juſtly make an ingenious Chriſtian cry our 
with Saint Paul, O! wretched Man that 1 
am, who ſhall deliver me from the Body of 
this Death ;, yet the ſame ſenſe of his own 
frailty, thar puts this Exclamation into his 
Mouth, may comfort his Heart, by its being 
a pledge, thar he thall one Day te able 
Exultingly to ſay with the ſame & ym in 
another place, 7 hanks be to God which gtweth 
us the Victory, through our Lord Jeſus ChriR, 
x Cor. 15.57. 
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MEDITATION VI. 


#pon the Sirrups and other ſweet things 
ſent bem by the Doftor, 


775 complaiſant Phyſitian ( Sophro- 
zia) is you ſce very ſollicitous, that 
his Remedies- ſhould as well gratihe the 
Patient, as oppoſe the Diſcaſle : m_ 
ides, 
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fides, that this Julip is ting'd with Sirrup of 
Clove-gilly-fowers, that it may ar onee 
delight the Palate, and the Eye ; ſome of 
thele cther Remedies are ſweetned with as 
much Sugar, as if they came not from an 
Apothecarics Shop, bur a ConfeCtioners, 
Bur wy Mouth is tco much out of Taſte 
ro relliſh ary thing that paſlesthrough it; 
, and though my Sickneſs makes this Flat- 
tering of the Palate almoſt recelary to the 
+ tendring theſe Medicines takable by me, 
yer upon the account of the fame Diſtem- 
per , all that the Doctor's tenderncis and 
Skil could do to make them Plezsſart, can 
ar moſt bur keep them from being Loath- 
ſome. And therefore , you will cafily be- 
lieve, Sopkrorta, that 1 cnjoy theſc-tweet 
things upon a ſcore, thar if it does Imbitter 
them, bes at leaſt, as to me, deprive them 
of their Nature : So that he, that for the 
ſake of theſe Sirrups, and EleQuaries, 
ſrould, notwithſtanding the Malady thar 
nceds them, envy me , might be ſuſpeed 
to be troubled with a worſe Diſeaſe than an 
Ague is, a Frenfic. 

' Thus there are many Favourites of For- 
tune , Whoſe ſceming Enjoyments may 
perchance be Envy'd by thoſe that do bur 
Gaze on their Condition , whilſt 'tis rather 
pitty'd by thoſe that know it : To te 
brought 
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brought by Greatneſs of Power, or Riches» 
and Effeminacy of Mind, to that paſs, that 
they ſeldome hear any thing but their own 
Praiſes, ev'n when their Actions merit Re- 
prehenſion, and that they can relliſh nothing 
that is not. {weetned with ſo much of Flar- 
tery, as quite to diſguiſe, and perhaps per- 
vert, its Nature, Theſe, as I was going to 
fay, and. ſuch other unhappy Priviledges, 
are things , which ( whatever Fools may 
think) will not recommend Greatneſs to . 
a conſidering Man , and are far more fit to 

rocure the Poſſeſſour's ruine, than wiſe 

en's envy : And beſides, that a vain and 
impotent Soul is, by thoſe diſquieting 
Qualities, moleſted with greater Diſtem- 
pers than thoſe Gratifications can make 
amends for , and which often hinder the 
full Relliſhing of theſe or any other Plea- 
ſure. The delight theſe treacherous Deli- 
cacies afford, is ſo much leſs conſiderable 
than the Weakneſs they ſuppoſe ; that 'ris 
far more Eligible to be without them than 
to need them, | 


MEDI- 
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MEDITATION VIE. 
Upon the want of” Sleep, 


H! Dear Soph1omia ,. in ſpight of all 

the care, and officiouſnels* of thoſe 
diligent Attendants, that you wete pleas'd 
to ſend to watch with me , I have Slept all 
| Night as little as © do now, or as I ſhall 
detire to do whillt you ſtay hcre, _ 

This unwelcome leiſure brought me as 
much a Neceſſity as an Opportunity to 
ſpend the time inentertaining my Thoughts, 
which on' this occaſion were almoſt as Va- 
rious, and ſeem'd roo as VVild, as, it I had 
Slept, my Drcams themſelves would have 
been : And therefore, I preſume you will 
not wonder, if I can now recall but few of 
them , and it the reſt be as caſily Vaniſh'd 
out of my Mcmory, as they came abruptly 
into my Mind. CO oo 
- The firſt Thought tharI remember en- 
tertain'd me, was that which was the moſt 
naturally ſuggeſted by the condition I was 
in : For when I found how tedious and 
weariſome each hour was , and obſerv'd 

w long a time ſcem'd to intervene” be- 
twixt the ſeveral Diviſions that the ſtriking 
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of the Clock made of a Night, that muſt 
at this time of the Year be much ſhorter 
than the Day , I could not but conſider, 
how inſupportable their condition mult be, 
to be caſt into outer Darkneſs, where tor- 
mented Vretches Iye, not as I do upon'a 
ſoft Bed , but upon Fire and Brimſtone, 
where no attendance of Servants, or kind- 
neſs of Friends, is allow'd them, that need 
it as much as they deſerve it little; and, 
which is worſt of all, where no Beam of 
hope is perinirted to Conſolate them ,' as if 
the Day ſhould Dawn after ſo Diſmal a 
Night, though protracted to Millions of 
Ages , each of whoſe miſerable hours ap- 
pears an Age. 

The next thing I was conſidering, was, 
How defective we arc in point of Gratitude 
'to God; I now Bluſh that I cannot call to 
Mind che time, when I ever thought thar 
his having vouchſaf'd me the power of 
Sleeping, deſcrv'd a particular Acknow- 
ledgment. But now I begin to ſee that ris 
our Heedleſneſs, not their Uſeleſneſs, that 
boys us from daily being thankfull for a 
multitude of Mercies , that we take no 
notice of ; Though it be injurious, That 
that only commonneſs that heightens the 
Benefit, ſhoula keep us from being ſenſible 
of the Greatneſs of it. I confeſs I was 


very 
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yery lately one of chem, who look'd upon 
Sleep as one of thoſe inconveniencies of 
humane Nature, that merit a Conſolation ; 
and I very little apprehended, that ſhould 
eyer complain of the want of Slcep, as of 
a Grievance , the neceſſity of it being 
what I always look'd upon under that No- 
tion : Bur I now perceive, he was a Wiſe 
man, whoſaid, That God made every thing 
Beautifull tn its Seaſon, And yet, when I 
conſider the Affinity betwixt Sleep and 
Death, whoſe Image it is, I canhot bur 
think it very unlikely, that this Life ſhould 
be deſign'd for our Happineſs, ſince not to 
loſe almoſt halt of it were an Intelicity, 
Another thing I remember I was conſi- 
dcring, was this , Thar though want of 
Sleep be one of the uneaſteſt accidents thar 
attend on Sickneſs , yer in many cales it 
proves as uſcfull as it can be unwelcome : 
For there is a ſort of Jolly people, far more 
Numerous than I could with them , who 
are at utter defiance with Thinking, and do 


as much fear robe alone, as they thould to 


do any courſe thar is naturally productive 
of ſo unmanly a fear : And the ſame Sin- 
full employments, or Vain paſtimes, that 
make + ns. afraid of being alone, do lo 
much keep them from the neceſſity of bc 


ing ſo, that they keep them almoſt from 
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_— very Poſlibility of ir : For in rhe time 
_ %of Health, Viſits, Buſineſſes, Cards, and 
I know not how many other Avocations, 


which they juſtly ſtile Diverſions, do ſuc- 
cced one another fo thick, that in the Day 
there is no time lett for the diltra&ed Per- 
ſon to converſe with his own Thoughts : 
And ev'n, when they are Sick, though they 


| be debarr'd of many of thoſe wonred Di- ' 


verſions, yet Cards and Company will give 
them enough to prove a Charm againſt 
Thinking, which the Parient is ſo willing, 
or rather ſollicitous, to decline, the need of 
that Sickneſs Ic{s troubles him, as it keeps 
his Body from going abroad, than as it 
tends to drive his Thoughts home z ſo thar 
Sickneſs docs little or nothing towards the 
making ſuch Men conſider, by caſting them 
upon their Beds, unleſs ir alſo hinder them 
from Sleeping there, But in the long and 
tedious Nights, when all the Praters, and 
the Gaueſters ( who are uſually call'd good 
Companions -, but ſcldome prove good 
Friends ) are withdrawn, and have left our 
Paticnt quite alone , the Darkneſs of the 
Night begins to make him diſcern, and take 
ſome notice of. his own Condition ;, and 
his Eyes, for want of ourward Objects,” are 
—_ inwatds, he mult, whether he will or 
no, during the Sitence of the Night,” hear 
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thoſe Leſſons , which by the Hurry and 
Avocatiohs of the _— endeayour'd to 
avoid. And though this be a very unwel- 
come my » yer 'ris perm, ſtill, and 
haps the greater for being ſo unwel- 
mp For he could Sleep in Sickneſs, 
as heus'd ro do in Health, he were in grear 
danger of having his Conſcience laid A- 
ſleep, till ir ſhould be ' Awak'd by the 
Flames and S$hriccks of Hell. And the 
deſign of God in chaſtning, being to reclaim 
and amend us, we not - do, by Our want 
of Reflecting, indure the trouble of Sick- 
neſs, without reaping the benefit of it , bur 
alſo by our (hunning to conſider, we are 
ſo 1I-natur'd to our ſelves, as to lengthen 
the Sickneſs, weare ſo Impatient of 5 which 
is inus as fooliſh as 'twould be in a nice 
Patient , after having been made to take a 
bicter, but a ſalutary Potion, to ſend unſea- 
ſonably for Cordials and Julips ta hinder 
the working of it , and fo by fuch unruli- 
neſs loſe the benefit of the Operation, and 
lengthen his Pairrand Sickneſs, to avoid the 
far leſs trouble of complying with the Na- 
ture of the Medicine, and the Deſigns of 
che Phyſitian : So that Repentance being 
neceflary to Recovery, and the conſidering 
of a Man's own wavs as neceſſary ro Repen- 
trance, the want of Sleep, which both al- 
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lows us time, and impoſes on us a neceſſity 
ro think, may well Gb look'd upon as a 
happy Grievance, ſince it very much tends 
to the ſhortning of our AMlictions, by the 
—_ us to Co-operate towards God's 


aims in ending them. 


MEDITATION VIII. 


por telling the Strokes of an i1-going 
Clock in the Night. 


=—_ ſame Violence of my Fit, that 
made me very much need Sleep, 
allow'd me ſo little of it, that I think I 
mils'd not hearing one ſtroke of the Clock 
all the Night long. Bur fince you know, 
Sophror1a , that the Clock 1s kept by the 
Souldiers that are Quarter'd in the place 
where ir ſtands, you will calily believe, 
that 'tis not very carefully Jook'd to, eſpe- 
cially fince they are not only wont to let 
itgo Ill, but do oft times "make it do ſo on 
purpoſe, and as may beſt comply with the 
Olficers occaſions , and as they would 
have the Guards that are to be ſer Gray or 
to be {ent hence, ſooner or later Reliev'd, 
Of this uncertain going of the Clock, I 
neverſhad occaſion ro take ſo much notice 
as 
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as the laſt Night,” when, lying roo conſtant. 
ly awak'd , 1 began to oblerve, that though 
all the hours were ſo tedious, as to ſcem 


every” one of them extraordinary long, yer 


they maniteltly appear'd ro me not to be 
equally ſo; and therefore, when the Clock 
ſtruck Eleven, to fſarisftie my ſelf whether 
it did not miſ-inform mc, I call'd ro one 
that ſat up by me for the VVatch I uſe ro 
meaſure the time with in nice Experiments, 
and found it to want bur very little of Mid- 
night ; and not much above an hour after, 
when by my VVatch it was but about one, 
thoſe that kept the Clock, whether out of 
Negligence, or Deſign, or to make amends 
for palt Slowneſs, made it ſtrikerwo, which 
ſeem'd to me to hint a not unuſefull Rule 
in eſtimating the length or ſhortneſs of Diſ- 
courſes : For there are Caſes, where the 
difficulry or importance of the Subje& is 
ſuch, char though ir coit a Man many words, 
yet, if what he ſays be not ſuthcicnely fir- 
red to the Exigency of the Occaſion, and 
the Theam, he may ſpeak much, withour 
ſaying enough, Bur on the other hand, 
if (as it often happens) a Man ſpeak 
either Unſcaſonably, Erroncouily, or Im- 
pertinently , he may, though he lay little, 
talk roo much ; The paucity or number of 
VVords , is not, as many tiink ir , that 
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which is in ſuch” cafes to be chiefly conſt- 
der'd ; - for *tis:'not many, or tew;, that are 
requir'd, but enough. And, As our Clock 
ftruck not {o often as it ſhould have done, 
when ir ſtruck Eleven, and yer ſtruck a , 
while after roo-often when it ſtruck but two, 
becauſe the firſt time it was Mid-night, 
and the ſecond time it was but one of the 
Clock ; ſo to eſtimate whether what- is 
faid haye its due letigth, weare not ſo much 
ro look whether it be little; or much, as 
whether a Man ſpeak in the righr :time, 
and ſay neither more nor: leſs thati he 
ſhould. 


A 
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MEDITATION IX. 


pon comparing the Clock and bis watch, 


He occaſion I had ( Sophrona) to 

-& compare the Clock and my Watch, 

ſnoveſted ro me this other Reflection , That 
the Dyal-plate of the Clock being I know 
not how many times larger than that of the 
Watch , the Circle on which the hours 
were mark'd in the one, did by vaſt Odds 
exceed. rhe correſpondent - Circle of the 
other : And yet, though the Index of the 
Clock. had then paft through a farigreater 
moe We . quantity 
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uantity of ſpace: than that of the Watch 
this lice Index, being, when it was Ft 
deed Mid-night , arriv'd at the mark of 
the rwelfth hour, when the greater Index 
was come bur to that of the-eleyenth, I 
juſtly concluded, That the V Vatch did not 
only go truer, but more forward than the 
Clock, | | 
Thus - in eſtimating Men's Lives, there 
is ſomething elſe to be look'd at than the 
meer. duration of them : For there are 
ſome Men, who having Loyter'd and Tri- 
fled awhy very many Years in the VVorld, 
have no other Argument of their Age, than 
che Church-baoks of their Gray-hairs z 
and as little do they indeed Live, that waſte 
a number of inſignificant Years in ſucceſſive 
or perpetual Diverſions from the true buſi- 
nels and end of Life. Theſe, and man 
other kinds of Perſons, that conſume muc 
Time to little purpoſe, may be ſaid rather 
to have Laſted long, than tro have Liv'd 
long : As the —_ VVanderer , who, 
inſtead of Travelling, does nothing bur 
ſtray from one wrongs way to another, 
though he do ſo at Midſummer from Morn- 
ning-ro Night, may be ſaid to have been 
long a Horſe-back, but not ro haye per- 
form'd a long Journey ; whereas he, that 
by thriftily Hysbanding his time, and indu- 
: {triouſly 
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ſtriouſly Improving it, has early diſpatch'd 
the butineſs for which he was ſent into the 
VVorld, needs not Gray-hairs to be re- 
puted to have Liv'd long enough, and con-= 
ſequently longer than thoſe that wear 
Gray-hairs,' only becauſe they were Born 
many Years before him, In a word, to one 
of taeſe forts of Men we may attribute a 
lonzer Time , but to: the other a longer 
Lite ; ( for ev'n the Heathen could lay, 
Non et urvere fed valere Vita) and within 
how narrow a compaſs ſoever a Man's Life 
be confin'd, if he have Liv'd fo long, as 
before he comes tothe end of Life he have 
reach'd the ends of Living 3 The attain- 
ment of that Meaſure of Knowledge, and 
the practice of thoſe Graces and Virtues 
char fir a Man to glorifie God in this ſhort 
Lite, and to be Glorificd by him in that 
which ſhall have no End, 


MEDITATION X. 
Upon a Thief 18 a Candle, 


— — 


He filence of the Night, and my 
being unable to Sleep, diſpoſing me 
to have my attention very caſily excited , 


I chanc'd to take notice, that the Dim lghe 
O 
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of the Candle, which the Curtains were 
not drawn ſo cloſe as to exclude every 
where out of the Bed, was on a ſuddain 
conſiderably increas'd, and continued fo 
long in that condition, that, tor fear of ſome 
mibhonce, I put my Head our of the Bed 
to ſee whence it was that this new and un- 
expeted increaſe of Light proceeded ; 
but Iquickly found, that 'twas Gon a Thicf 
(as they call it) in the Candle, which 
by its irregular way of making the Flame 
blaze, had melted down a good part of the 
Tallow, and would have Foil q the reſt, 
if I had not call'd to ore of thoſe that 
Watrch'd with me, to reſcue the remains 
by the removal of the Thicf, - Bur I had 
ſcarce done this, when, I confeſs to you, 
( Sophroma) I found my ſelf invited to 
make ſome Refleftions upon what I had 
done, and to read my ſelf a new Letſon b 
the Beams of this new Light : For > ka 
this Thief made the Candle ſhine more 
ſtrongly, and diffuſe a much greater Light 
than 1t did before ; yer becauſe it made 
a great and irregular waſte of the Candle, 
I order'd it to be taken away; and on this 
occaſion me-thought I might juſtly make 
uſe of that ſaying of Phar-ob's forgerfull 
Butler , 1 do remember my Faults this Day, 
Gen. 41. g. For though I find no great 

: difficulry- . 
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difficulty in abſtaining from other kinds of 
Intemperance , yet tothat of Studying, my 
Friends, and eſpecially my Phyſirians, have 
often accus'd me of being roo Indulgent : 
Nor can I altogether deny, but that in men- 
etal Exerciſes, there can be Exorbitancies, 
and Excelſes, I may have ſometimes been 
Guilry of them ; and that the things for 
which I think Lite valuable, being the ſatis- 
fa&tion-that accrues fromthe improvement 
of Knowledge, and the exerciſe of Piety, 
I thought it allowable, if not commen- 
dable, ro conſume or hazard it for the at- 
tainment of thoſe Ends ; and eſteem'd Sick- 
neſs more formidable for its unfitting' me 
to learn,” and to teach, than for its being 
attended with pain and danger , and look'd 
upon what it made me forbear, as far more 
troubleſome than what ever elſe it made 
me endure. Burt I find my Body is a Jade, 
and tyres under my Mind , and a few hours 
fix'd Contemplation does ſenſibly ſo ſpend 
my Spirirs, as to make me feel my ſelf 
more weary than the Riding poſt for twice 
as many hours has ever done. VVhere- 
fore , " frog though the proper uſe of a 
Candle be to conſume ir ſelf, that ir may 
give others Light, I yet thought firto have 
the Thief raken away , becauſe, though ir 
made the Candlegive more Light, ir NG 

avec 
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have waſted it too faſt , and conſequently 
made ir expire too ſoon ; I fee not how I 
can reſiſt their perſwaſions, that would 
have me husband better the little ſtock of 
ſtrength Nature has given me , and the 
rather, by a moderate expence of it, endea- 
vour to make it ſhine longer, though but 
Dimly, then conſume it to faſt, though for 
a whule to keep up a Blaze : I will there- 
fore endeavour to learn of this Sickneſs, 
and of this Accident, what the Do@ors 
hicherto could never reach me, and injoyn 
my ſelf an Abſtinence, which to me is more 
uneaſie 5 than if Wine, or VVomen, or 
other ſenſual Pleaſures were ro be the 
Objects of it ; bur if in ſo difficult an Ex- 
erciſe of Selt-denial, I do not always per- 
form what I am now perſwaded to, 'tis 
like I thall _ forgive my ſelf, for bur a 
little haſtning the end of my Lite to attain 
the ends of it. 


MEDITATION XI. 
Kpon the being tn danger of Death, 


Ki.ow that Phyſitians- are wont after 
their Maſter Hypocrates, to tell us; Thar 
| Feavers 
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Feavers which intermit are devoid of Dan- 

cr : But rhgugh an Ague, whillt it con- 
tinues ſuch, could nor be a morral Diſcaſe ; 
yer why may it not degenerate into ſuch a 
one ? And for my part, who take the 
Prognotticks of Phyſitians ro be bur 
Gueies, not Propheties , and know how 
backward they are to bid us fear, till our 
Condition leave them little hopes of us : 
I cannot but think that Patient very ill ad- 
vis'd, who thinks it not tune ta entertain 
thoughts of Death, as long as his Doctor 
allows him any hopes of Life ; for in caſe 
they ſhould both be deceiv'd, 'twould be 
much eafier for the miſtaken Phyſitian to 
fave his Credit, than for the unprepar'd 
Sinner to ſave his Soul. 

Wherefore , Sophronta, finding my Dilſ- 
eaſe attended with wake Secaalng 
Symptoms , not knowing where the 
would end , I laſh Night thought ir fit 
to ſuppofe they might end in Death : And 
ewo things ef] cially made me the more 
ready for ſuch an entertainment of my 
Thoughts. : 

One, Thar we can ſcarce be too carefull 
and diligent in fitting our ſelves for the 
Atting of a partwell , that we can never 
AG but once ; For where the Scripture tells 
us, 
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us , 1t 1s appointed for all Men once to Dye 4 
it is immediately ſubjoyn'd, Thar fi the 
comes Fudgment ; and it we Dye ll once, 
. we ſhall never be allow'd ro Dye again, to 
ſee if we would Dye better the ſecond 
time than we did the firſt : But as iſe 
man Allegorically ſpeaks , where the Tree 
falls there ſl al it ly : Sothar thefaults com- 
mitted in this laſt and impertanteſt of hu- 
mane Actions, being irreparable , I think 
the only ſafe way is to imitate him, whoz 
having ſaid, 1f a Man Dye, ſhall be Live a- 
gain 2 preſently annex'd by way of Infe- 
rence and Reſolution : All the Days of my 
appointed Time will 1 wait ill my Change 
come. 

The other conſideration that recom- 
mended to me the Thoughts of the Grave, 
was this , That we may Be often ſollicitous 
to provide againſt Evils and Dangers 
that poſhbly may nenFeac us ; and many 
endure from the Anxfous fears of contin- 
gent Miſchicfs that never will befall them, 
more Torment than the apprehended Mil- 
chiefs themſelves, though really ſuffer'd, 
would inflict. Burt Death Will ſooner or 
later infallibly come, and never finally de- 
ceive our Expectations , and therefore the 
fore-thoughrs of it are an imployment 
which may prove, we know not how ſoon, 
of 
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of uſe, and will (however) prove. of 
excellent Advantage : The frequent Medi- 
ration of the end of our Lives, conducing 
ſo much to make us lead them well, thar 
the expectation of Death brings. not, leſs 
Advantages to thoſe that ſcape the Grave, 
than to thoſe that deſcend into it. 
Such like conſiderations ( Sophronza ). 
having put me upon the thoughts of Death, 
I preſume you may have ſome Curioſity 
to know what thele Thoughts were; and 
therefore, though I have neither Fitneſs, 
nor Inclination ro mention to you thoſe 
that almoſt every.Sober perſon would have 
upon a Death-Bed, as a Man, and as a 
hriſtian, I will only take notice to you of 
thoſe few that were ſuggeſted ro me, by 
the leſs general Circumſtances. of my con- 
dition. And Iam che more willing to fa 
tishe your Curiolity now, becauſe I have 
my ſelf been ve uiſitive on the like 
occaſion : For the proach of Death will 
(if any thing can) make Men ſerious and 
conſiderate, being for good and all to go 


off the Stage ; they make a truer and fin- 


cercr Judgment of the World they. arc . 


ready to leave, and then have not the wont; 
ed Partiality for the pleaſures and profits 
of a Life they. are now abandoning. And 
as the Mind looks with other Eyes upap 

che 
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the World, when Death: is ready to (har 
thoſe of the Body ; ſo Men are then wone 
as well ro ſpeak their Thoughts more 
franckly, as to have them better grounded, 
Death ftripping moſt Men of their Ditſinu. 
lation, as well as of other things it makes 
them part with ; and indeed it is then hi 
time for the Soul to pur off her Dilguiſes, 
when ſhe is ready to pur off the very Body 
it ſelf. "+1 1335 802 
One thing: then that I was conſidering, 
Sophroma ) was; in how wretched a cou 
dition I ſhould now be, it I had been of the 
ſame Mind with the generaliry of 'thoſe, 
who .are of the ry on with me : For 
theſe prefume, Thar Youth is as well made 
fot Pleaſures, as capable of them , and is 
not more a Temptation to Vanity, than an 
Excuſe for it. They imagine themſelves ro 
do a great Marter, if, whulſt Youth laſts, 
they doſo much as reſolve to grow better 
when it is gone; and the think," Thar for 
a Man to be otherwiſe ; tee Intentionally 
Religious before his Hait begin to change 
| Colour, were not only to loſe the privi- 
ledges of Youth, bur to incroach upon 
hot: of old Age. But alas ! How few 
are Deſtroy'd by that incurable Diſeaſe, in 
compariſon to thoſe that Dye before they 
- attainit? And how hittle comfort is it upon: * 
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a Death Bed, to think, that by the courſe 
of Nature, a Man might have Lived lon- 
, when that very Thought might juſtly 
prove Diſmal to an unprepar'd Man , b' 
Taggeſting ro him, that this early 
may argue the Meaſure of his Iniquities 
exceeding great , and that this untimely 
Endis notſo much a Debt due to Nature, 
as 4 Puniſhment of Sin. All the fruition 
of theſe deluding Pleaſures of Sin, cannot 
countervail the. Horrour that a Dying Man's 
Review of them-will create, who not only 
ſees himſelf upon the point of leavi 
them for ever, bur of ſuftering for them as 
long. And on the contrary, the Review of 
Youthful! pleaſures declin'd for Virtue's 
or —_ ſake, will afford a Dying Man . 
far higher Joys than their Fruition would 
ever have atforded him. 


MEDITATION XII. 
Upon the ſame SubjeR, 


AX one thing more there is, ( Sophyo- 
ma) that I dare. not conceal from 
ou, how much cauſe ſoever I have to 
luſh at the diſcloſing it ;. And it is, Thar I 
judge quire otherwiſe of a competent 


prepa- 
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eparartioy for Death now I am near it; 
Hh” I did when I was in health, And 
therefore, if one, that, ſince his Conſcience 
was firſt thorowly awakened, ſtill reſoly'd 
to be a Chriſtian , and thowgh he too often 
'troke thoſe good Reſolutions, never re» 
hounc'd chem, but tripp'd and ſtumbled in 
the way to Heaven, without quitting bis 
purpoſe of continuing in it, finds a formi- 
qableneſs inthe approach of Death : How 
uncomfortable mutt that approach be to 
choſe that have ſtill run on in the ways of 
Sin, without ohice ſo much as ſeriouſly in- 
rending to forſake them > A Youth free 
from Scandal, and ſometimes productive of 
PraQtices that were ſomewhat more than 
Negative piety, is not ſo frequent among 
choſe thar want not opportunitics to enjoy; 
the Vanities and Pleaſures of the World, 
bur that the Charity of ogher being ſecon-- 
ded by that great inward flarterer Self-love, 
made me imagine that I was ina Condition: 
fitter to with for Death, than to fear it, 
But now-I'come to look on Death near ar 
hand, and ſee beyond the Grave, thar is juſt 
under me, that Lottomleſs Gulf -of  Ecer- 
nity ; me-thinks ir is a very hard thing to 
 . be ſufficiently prepar'd for a Change, thar 
will tranſmit us to the Barr- of an Omni-: 
ſcieut Judge, to be there Doom'd to an end-- 
- 80d leſs. 
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leſs ſtate of infinice Happineſs or Miſery. 
There is ho Art of Memory like a Death- 
Bed's Review of ones Life ; Sickneſs, and a 
nearer Proſpe&t of Death, often makes a 
Man remember thoſe Actions wherein 
Yotith and Jollity made - him forget his 
Duty ; and thoſe frivolous Arguments, 
which when he was in Health, and free 
from Danger, were able to excuſe him to 


his own indulgent Thoughts , he himſelf | 


will ſcarce now think Valid enough to ex- 
cufe him tinto God , before whom, if the 
finleſs Angels cover their Faces, ſinfull Mor- 
tals may juſtly tremble ro be brought to 
appear, VVhen the approach of Death 
makes the Bodily cycs grow Dim, thoſe of 
the Conſcience are enabled to diſcern , 
That as to many of the Pleas we formerly 
acquieſc'd in, it was the prevalence of our 
Senſes that made us think rhem Reaſon : 
And none of that Jolly company, whoſc 
examples prevail'd with us to joyn with 
them in a courſe of Vanity, will ſtand by 
us at the Barr to excuſe the ARions they 
ecmpted us to : And if they were there, 
they would be ſo far from being able to 
juitife us, that they would be condemn'd 
themſelves. *Tis true, ( Sophronia) if we 
confider Death only as the concluſion of 
'Lite, and a Debt all Men ſooner or later 
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Pay ro Nature , not only a Chriſtian, bur a 
an, may entertain it without Horrour ; - 
Bur if one conſider it as a change , That 


- after having left his Body to rot in the 


Grave, will bring-his Soul ro the Tribunal 
of God, ro anſwer the miſcarriages of his 
whole paſt Life, and receive there an unal- 
terable Sentence that will Doom him to 
endleſs and unconceivable Joys , or ever- 
laſting and inexpreſſible Torments; I think 
tis not inconſiſtent either with Picty or 
Courage, to look upon fo great a change 
with ſomething of Commorion : And many 
that would not fear to be pur out of the 
VVorld , will apprehend to be let into 
Eternity, Ky 


_—— 


MEDITATION MKXIlIL 


A further Continuation. 


Nother thing , Sophronia , which my 

\ preſent ſtare ſuggeſted ro me, was, 4 
Refle&ion on the great miſtake of thoſe 
that think a Dearh-Red the fitteſt and, op- 
portuneſt place ro begin Repentance 1m : 
But ſure cheſe Men are very little acquaint- 
cd, either with the diſadvantages of a dan- 
gergus Sickneſs , or the nature of Repen- 
Q 3 rance, 
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tance, *Tis true, that Sin and Death do 
more eaſily frighren one, when they arg 
look'd on as both together : Bur I much 
doubt whether the being frighted by Hell, 
be ſufficient to give a Man a well-grounded 
hope of Heaven : For when we ſce Sin and 
Torment at one view, and ſo near one to 
another, *tis not ſo cafie to be ſure which 
of the two it is that, as we preſume, ſcares 
the Sinner rowards Heaven. And urely 
Repentance, which ought to be the change 
of the whole Man, ar:d in ſome ſenſe the 
work of the whole Life, is very improper- 
ly begun, when Men have finiſhed that 
courſe, waich it ſhould have guided them 
in: Nor have Men cauſe to preſume, that 
when God is ſeverely puniſhing them for 
their Sins, he will vouchſafe them ſo great 
a Grace as that of Repentance, which they 
would none of, till it could not make them 
ſerviceable ro: him. And as for the oppor- 
nity 'tis hop'd an expiring State may give 
Men for Repentance , they mult needs be 
eat Strangers to great Sickneſles, that can 
promiſe themſelves ſo unlikely a matter : 
V'Vho can ſecure them, that the Acuteneſs 
of the Diſcaſe will not invade the Brain ? 
and as Dcliriums and Phrenfics are not un- 
frequent in Feavers, and other acure Dil- 
eaſes , ſoincale they happen to paiovegh 
has "S, "<a 
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the VVretch'd'patient is caſt into'a deſpe- 
rate condition, ev'non this fide the Grave, 
and as near as the __ is to its Diflolution, 
the Man may be Dead a pretty while before 


ir, 

But ſuppoſing he eſcape theſe Accidents, 
which make Repentance impoſhble , a dan- 
gerous Sickneſs has other Circumitances 
enough to make it very uncaſie : For the 
Organical faculties of the Mind cannot bur 
be dull'd and prejudic'd by the Diſcompo- 
ſure of the Spirits , by which their Fun- 
tions are to arp, Bi and the ſenſe of 
Pain , the troubleſome preſcriptions of 
Phyſitians, the loathſome and birter Poti- 
ons , the weakning Operation of Phylick, 
the Languiſhments produced by want of 
Spirits , the Reſtleſsneſs proceeding from 
Hear aud want of Sleep , the diltraRting 
Importunity of thoſe intereſted Perſons, 
eſpecially if any of them be ſuſpzRed to 
hover about the Dying Man's Bed, as Birds 
of Prey that wait for a Carcaſs , the Sighs 
and Tears of Friends and Relations thar 
come to take their laſt Farewell, and ro Im- 


| Virter it , The Lawyer that muſt be di- 


rected to draw up the VVill, the Divine 
that mult be. allowed to ſay ſomething con- 
cerning the Soul, and the affrizhred Con- 
ſcience, thar alone brings more diſquier 
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tban all the reſt put rogether , do make a 
Dying Man's condition fo Amazing, fo 
Diſmal, and ſo Diſtrating , that to think 
this an Opportune time to begin ſuch a 
work, ( which may well enough umploy the 
whole Man in his calmeſt ſtate of mund ) 


is a Madneſs as great as any, that ev'n a 


Death-Bed can, by the tranſlation of the 
Humours into the Brain, occaſion : For m 
part, I think it {o wild, and ſo unadviſable 
a thing to pur off the beginning to provide 
all Graces ro a Death-Bed, that I think it 
uncaſic enough ſo much as to exerciſe then 
rhoſe that were acquir'd before ; Meti being 
in thar ſtare commpnly unable ſo much as 
ro Reap the conſolation they have been 
Sowing all along a pious Lite. 

And this ( Sophronta ) brings into my 
mind a conſideration , which being taken 
from the very nature of a Death-Bed Re- 
pentance , thould me-thinks very much 
deterr Men from refolving before hand ro 
rely on it; And it 1s this , That granting 
thoſe (Socians, and others) to be miſta- 
ken, that think fo late a Repentance to 
come too late tro be available z yer the 
Dying Sinner, though he may be kept from 
d:ſpatr of paſſing to Heaven, can ſcarce in 


an ordinary way have a comfortable affu- | 


rance of getting thither : For though ir be 
|  faid, 
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ſaid, Thar a true Repentance cannot come 


| too late, yet it isa hardrhing to be certain, 


that ſo late a Repentance 1s true, Since 
Repentance confelledly importeth an aban- 
doning and renouncing of Sin, ar leaſt in 
Hearry purpoſe and reſolution ; *tis very 
difficult for an habicual Sinner, that remem- 
bers what vows and purpoſes of change 
of Life, Sicknefles or Dangers have for- 
merly induc'd him ro make, which were 
forgottcu, or violated, when the appre- 
henſions that occaſion'd them were over 
"tis hard I fav for ſuch a One to be ſure, 
that his preſent Repentance is not of the 
ſame ignoble and uncurrent kind , fince 
he has no Experience to- ſatisfie him thar it 
would be ordinarily, though not conſtantly, 
prevalent oyer the oppoſite Temptations ; 
and ſince alſo ( which 1s mainly ro þe con- 
ſider'd ) 'ris fo eafic for a Man to miſtake 
for the true hatred of Sin, and the love of 
God, a horrour of Sin ſpringing from the 
preſent painfull ſenſe of & Miſchief pro- 
cur'd by it , together with the great fear of 
the approaching Torments that it threatens, 
and a ſtrong deſire of goi19 to Heaven, 
when _ imſelf unable to {tay any lon- 
ger on Earth, he muſt ger thither to eſcape 
Hell. And as it is thus difficult, when a 
Man already feels much Puniihment for 

Sin - 
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Sin, and ſees himſelf in danger of more, 
'to diſcern clearly upon what account it is, 
that he is ſorry for what he has committed , 
ſo ir mutt be certainly a ſtare unſpeakably 
anxious and uncomfortable to find ones 
ſelf dragg'd to the Grave, without know- 
ing whether the laſt Trumpet ſhall call 
him thence to Heaven, or to Hell : And if 
he ſhould be deceiv'd in judging of the 
Validiry of his Repentance, the fatal er- 
rour would be remedileſs, and the miſtake 
far ſadder and more horrid than that of 
the Syrians , who, when they thought they 
were arriv'd Victorious at Dathar, found 
themſclves at the mercy of their Enemies 
in Samarta, 2 Kings 6. 18. To conclude, 
( Sophionia) he that reſolves not to re- 
nounce his Sins, till he thinks Chriſt ready 
to renounce him for them, may very pro- 
bably loſe his Soul, and has moſt certainly 
loſt his Ingenuity ; and that will appear a 
very ſad loſs for a Man, that being by Death 
denied the opportunities of actually lead- 
ing a new and pious Life, muſt derive his 
comfort from the aflurance that he ſincerely 


intends it. 


MEDI- 
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MEDITATION XIV, 
#pen the Apprehenſions of a Relapſe. 


Have now at length , Esſehia,, by the 

goodneſs of God, regain dthar meaſure 
of Health, which makes the Doctor allow 
me to return to my former Studies, and 
Recreations, and Dyct; and ina word, to 
my wonted courſe of Life, ſo that the Phy- 
ſitian having diſmiſs'd himſelf, nothing 
ſeems more ſeaſonable aud pertinent to. my 
preſent Condition, than that of our Saviour 
to the Paralitick Man, to whom he gave 
both Recovery, and an Admonition, why » 
if he obey'd, he found the more advan- 
tagious of the two; Behold, thou art made 
whole, Sin no more, leaii a worſe thing come 
unto thee, But I am not fo free from the 
apprehenſions of an Ague, as my Friends 
think me from the danger of it :. For ha- 
ving ſadly Expericnc'd the uneaſineſs of 
Sickneſs, I am thereby brought, though at 
no eafie Rare, to ſet a high Value upon 
Health, and be a very Jealous Preſerver of 
ſo great a Blefling ; and thoſe petty Chil- 
nefles that Tn, I regarded not, but was 
apt to impute to nothing but Fumes of the 


Spleen, or Melancholy Vapours, are now 
able 
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able ro give me hot Alarms, and make me 
apt to fancy them'rhe fore-runners, if nor 
the beginners, of the Cold fir of an Ague, 
the firſt Invaſioa of that Diſeaſe having 
been preceded by the like Diſtempers z an 
accordingly, I carefully avoid the leaſt Ir- 
gularities in point of Dyet,' or of any 
wn kind that may a ways endanger 2 
Relapſe into the Diſeaſe that once hand!'d 
rover ill. Burt why ſhould Ibe more ap- 
prehenſive for my Body than my Mird , 
and if at any time (as it may bur too often 
happen) any Sin ſhould come to be pre- 
wo: 19 in my Mind , why ſhould I not be 
ſollicicouſly afraid of all the occaſions and 
approaches of it, and tremble at theſe Com- 
motions of rhe Appetite, which would not 
elſe perhaps be formidable ro me, in caſe 
I have found that ſuch Beginnings indulg'd 
or neglected have ended in actual Sin, the 
real Diſeaſe of the Soul ; and as dange- 
rous Sicknelſes do for the moſt part leave 
2 craſie Diſpoſition behind them, which 
threatens 7s ny , lo Sins once prevalent, 
though afterwards _—_ do yet leave 
behind them. a ſecret Diſpoſition or Pro- 
penſity to the Repetition of the ſame faults ; 
and as *tis leſs difficult to find examples of 
Bodily Diſcaſes, than of Soirinal ones, 


where the Paticnt is protected from Re- 
| lapſcs, 
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lapſes, fo I think we ſhould be more warch- 
full ainſt falling back into the Sins, than 
into the Sicknetſes, we have once found our 
ſelves ſubje& ro, unleſs we would think, 


that a greater Danger,and of a Nobler part, 
deſerv'd leſs of our care. 


—— # in. —_— 
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MEDITATION XV, 


' #pon his Reviewing and Tacking together 
the ſeveral Bills fil d up tn the Apa- 
thecary's Shop, 


| rr my Curioſity, Sophrozia, or my 
Value of Health, has . made it my. 
Cuſtom , when I have paſs'd through a 
courſe of Phyſick, to review the particu- 
lars it conſiſted of ; That taking notice 
what Remedies I found moſt good, and by 
what, little or none ; if I ſhould. fall into 
the like Niſtemper for the future, I might 
derive ſome advantage from my pat Ex 
perience. In compliance with this Cuſtom, 
as I was this Day reviewing and putting 
together the DoGor's ſeveral Preſcriptions 
ſent me back by the Apothecary ; Good 
God ! ſaid I, in my ſelf, what a multitude 
of unpleaſant Medicines have I been, or- 
der'd ro take : The very Numbring, and 
Reading 
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Reading them were able co Diſcompoſe me, 
and make me almoſt Sick, though the ta- 
king of them help'd ro make me VVell. 
And certainly, if when I was about to enter 
into a com. of Phyfick, all theſe loath- 
ſome Medicines, and uneafie Preſcriptions, 
had been preſented to me together,as things 
I mult take, and comply with, 1 thould 
' have utterly deſpair'd of a Recovery that 
mult be {o obrain'd, and thould not perhaps 
have undertaken ſo difficult and tedious a 
Work , out of an apprehenſion that ir 
would prove impoſfible for me to go tho- 
row with it. Thus when a Man conſiders 
the Duties, and the Morrtifications, that are ' 
requiſite to a recovery oltt of a ſtate of Sin, 
| Intoa ſtate of -Grace, he. muſt be refolnte 
Enough, tf he be not deterr'd from under- 
raking the conditions that Piety requires, 
by fo many and great difficulties as will 
prefent themſelves to his affrighred Ima- 
ination : But let not this make him De- 
ndent z for 'ris true , that theſe dif- 
compoſing Medicines, if I muſt have taken 
ſo much as a tenth part of chem in one. Day, 
would haye either difparch'd me, or dif- 
abled me to endure the raking any the next, 
But then, although I now ſee theſe crouble- 
ſome Preſcriptions all at once, -I did not 
| uſethem fo, but took only one or two harſh 
Keme- 
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Remedies in one Day, and thereby was 
enabled to Lear. them, eſpecially being af- 
ſiſted by moderate Intervalls of Reſpue, 
and ſupported both by other feafonable 
Cordials, and by chat hi Cordial, the 
Hope that the aſe of theſe troubleſome 
means of Recovery would foon free me 
from the zeed of them. And thus; 
the hardſhips of Piety are, by the Ghoſtly 
wn _ PET of it, wonht'to be re- 
enced to one 'thar begins to grow a 
Convert, ſo great and CE ble a Makei- 
tude as to be inſuperable ; yer if he con- 
ſider, that though his fore-ſight meer with 
them all at once, yer he will need to grap- 
ple with them bur one after another , and 
may be as well able to overcome a Tem 
tation this Day, or to Morrow, as he did 
ahother Yeſterday : So that to this caſe 
alſo may in ſome ſenſe be applied , thar 
( either Counſel, or Precepr ) of our Sa- 
viour, not to be follicitous for ro Morrow, 
bur to charge no more upon a Day than the 
trouble that belongs to ir. And it he con- 
ſiders too, Thar as a wiſe Phyſitian has al- 
ways a great care, that his Remedies be not 
diſproportionate ro the Paricnt's Strength, 
and after harſh Phyſick to relieve him 
with Cordials, ſo God will not ſuffer 
thoſe that intruſt themſclves ro him to be 
tempted 


. 
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tempted above what they are able 3* but 
will allow them Cordials after their Suffer- 
ings ;: in caſe he do not turn the Sufferings 
themſelves - into Cordials. If (I fay) 
our new: Convert ſhall conſider things of 
this Nature, he will not be much di{cou- 
rag'd by. the pe. of difhculties, 
that will-as much ennoble and indear his 


ſucceſs, as they can oppoſe it ; and he will 
never deſpair of Victory in an engage- 
ment ,. where he may juſtly hope to have 
God for his Second; and Heaven for his 
Reward. 
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Reretztcrion I. 


; Upon the ſight of ſome variouſly Colour'd 


Clouds, 


Here is amongſt us a ſort of vain 

and flanting Grazdees, who for their 

own Unhappineſs,and their Age's, 

do but roo much reſemble theſe painted 
Clouds: for both the one and aka are 
Elevated to a Station, that makes molt Men 
look upon them,as far above them; and their 
Conſpicuouſneſs is often increas'd by the 
bright Sun-ſhine of the Prince's favour, 
which, though it really leaves them Crea- 
tures of the ſame frail Nature that it fourd 
them of; does yer givethcm a Lultre and a 


Gawdineſs, that nunch aztracts the Eyes , 
R * an 
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and perhaps the Enyy and ReſpeR of thoſe 
ſuperficial Gazers upon things, that are 
wont to be Amus'd, it not Daz['d,with their 
inſignificant Out-ſides, Burt the Parallel 
kolds further ; for as, in ſpight of theſe 
Clouds ſublinuty and conſpicuouſneſs, they 
are but Aery and lnfolid things, conſiſting 
ot Vapours, and ſtcer'd by every VVind : 
So the fine People I am poR_ chem 
roo, in ſpight of their Exaltation, and of all 
the Shew they make, are really but {lighr 
Perſons, deititute of intrinſick and (id 
worth , and guided eirher by their own 
blind Luſts, aud Paſſions, or clſe by Inte- 
reſts as fickle as thoſe, ( to which it will be 
ro addition to fay) or as variable as the 
VVind. And as theſe Clouds, though they 
ſeem Vaſt as well as High, and are perhaps 
able, for a while,to make the Sky ſomewhat 
Dark, have uſually but a ſhort duration, and 
cither quickly fall down in Rain, or are 
quite d1fipared, and made to diſappear : 
So thele Titled perſoris, what Shew ſoever 
their Greatneſs makes, do oftentimes,cicher 
by a voluntary Humulity and Repentance, 
as it were, deſcend of their own accord, 
and, by doing of good, endeavour to ex- 
plate and make amends for their former 
Liſcleſnets, if not Miſchiefs ; or elle, after 
having been for a while ſtarcd at, they do 

( = 
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(ſome of them more flowly, and ſome 
more abruptly ) vaniſh , withour leaving 
behind chem any thing that can ſo much as 
entertain aur Stghe in the very place, where 
before they Ingroſs'd ic : And this Ruine 
ſometimes happens to the moſt Elevared 
perſons, frorh that very Prince, whoſe fa- 
vour made'them atrra& ſo many Eyes ; as 
Clouds are oftentimes difpers'd betore 
Night, by the fame Sun that had rais'd and 
gilded them in the Morning. 


” 


REFLECTION II 
pon bis making of a Fire. 


[3% many fruitleſs Blaſts have I been 
ſpending upon this ſullen Fire ! *Twas 
not; though, the Greennels of this V Vood; 
that made it ſo uneafie to be Kindled ; bur, 
*twas alone the greatneſs of the Loggs, 
on which the Fire could take no hold, bur 
by the intervention of ſuch ſmaller Sticks 
as were at firſt wanting hete : VVitnelſs; 
that I had no ſooner laid on a lictle Bru(h- 
wood; biit the Flame; from thoſe kindled 
Twigos; invading and prevailing on the 
Billets; gtew ſuddenly great enough to 

R 2 chreaten 
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threaten to make the Houſe it ſelf part of 
its - Fuel, and turn it to ſuch Aſhes as it 
makes haſte to reduce the VVood into, 
Me-thinks the blaze of this Fire ſhould 
light me to diſcern ſomething inſtructive. 
init: Theſe Blocks may reprelent our Ne- 


cellary , theſe Sticks our le's important, 


Religious practices, and this aſpiring Flame, 
the ſubrtile Inhabiror of that of Hell. 
; *Twil be but ſucceſleſly, that the Devil can 
attempt our grand Refolves, till he have 
firſt Maſter'd our leſs conſiderable- ones ; 
and made his fſuccefles againſt rheſe, nor 


only Degrees, but Inſtruments, in the De- - 


ſtroying of the other : Our more neglefted 
and ſeemingly trivial AﬀeCtions,having once 
receiv'd his Fiery impreſſions, do eaſily 
impart them to higher Faculries, and ſerve 
to Kindle ſolider Materials. Ir is therefore 
the ſafeſt way, to be faithfull ev'n to our 
lefler Determinations, and watchfull over 
our leſs predominant Paſſions , and when- 
ſocver we find our ſelves tempted to vio- 
Jare the former, or negle& the later, not 
ſo barely to caſt one Eye upon the ſeem- 
- Ing inconſiderableneſs of what we are in- 
ticdro, as notto fix the orher upon rhe 
Conſequences that may attend it ; and 
therein, to conſider the importance of whar 
ſuch {lighted things may, as they are ma. 


nag'd, 
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nag'd, prove Inſtrumental, exher to endan- 
ger, or preſerve. | 
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REFLECTION III 
#pon my Spantel's C arefulneſs not to loſe 


me 113 a ſtrange place, 


Uring my ſtay at Home, whilſt every 
Body this Cur chanc't to meer, made 

ſo much of their Landlord's Spaniel, thar 
they ſeem'd ro have added ro Oracles thar 
Proverb of Love me, love my Dogg , the 
cajoll'd Cur would never keep at home , 
but being welcom'd ro ſo many places a- 
broad, made me few Vitſits, that colt me 
not the trouble of ſending for him. Bur 
now, that we are in a place, where he ſces 
not mcre Men than Strangers, he ſtirrs not 
from my Heels, and wars ſo cloſe, and 
carefully, that it were now more dithcule 
to loſe him, than it was formerly to keep 
him from wandring. Thus doth it gene- 
rally fare with us ; whil(t we are Environed 
with numerous outward Objects , which, 
ſmiling on us, give our Gaddings to them, 
the Tempration of an inviting welcome z 
how inclin'd are we to forget and wander 
from our great Maſter : But when we are 
R 3 depriv'd 
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deptiv'd 'of thoſe Enveigling Courters, 
our Maker too 1s freed from gh« eſeducing 
Rivals , and our undiſtracted Aﬀections are 
brought ro ſettle on their noblett ObjeR, 
by the removal; ang the diſplacing, as well 
as they would be by the Knowledge and the 
Undervatuatian, of infcriour ones. Lord ! 
when I loſe a Friend, or any. outward Idol 
of my Fondnefs, teach me to reduce him 
to leave thee his Heir, by taking that loſs 
for a Summons, to transfer we, ſettle my 
whole Love- on, Thee ; and ,if Thou but 
vouchſate ro make 'me ſo happy's I ſhall 
tEiak my ſelf enough fo, not to Envy him, 
to- whom the loſs . of his Aﬀes-proy'd an 
occaſion of his finding a Crown and ſhall 
not ſo much Regret what thy. Diſpenſations 
ſtall have taken from me, as Gratulate xo 
my ſelf their having reduc'd me unto 
hee. 


_— 
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REFLECTION- IV. 


_ the prodigouſly wet weather, which 
append: the Summer that Colcheſter 
was Beſiegd, (1648.) 


Ow ſtrangely unſcafonable is this 
Mclanchoſy weather ! and how tedi- 
| ou s 
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ous a Winter have we indur'd this Sum- 
mcr ? Morethan theſe few lait VWecks have 
not afforded us half as many Days, wherein 
we were neither troubl'd with Showry, or 
threaten'd by Cloudy, weather ; and we in 
England have great Tewnprations to envy 

Nature's Kindneſs unto Rhodes, 
> 2 At Rhodes 
if it betruc what Geographers 4, .1;; i« ne 
relate of that {land , that *tis a vs © Dim 
Rarity for the Inhabicants to ſee 507% 90t 
a Day paſs without their ſceing other the Sur 
the Sun : For among us, the {5% owt, 
Confuſions .of our Country _ eu 
em to have infected our very atſs ſts the 
Air, and Serenity is as great a __— __ 

Rarity in the Sky, as in Men's 
73 - ci ſo that thoſe, who arc wont 
to make Fires, not again!t Winter, but a- 
ainſt Cold , have generally diſplac'd the 
orid, and the verdent Ornaments of rhcir 
Chimncys, and think Yu!caz more proper 
there than Flora; and ſome begin to doubr, 
whether our Almanacks be not miitaken, 
by calling this Moneth July inftead of Ne- 
vember, But notwithſtanding all this ap- 
pearance of Winter above our Heads , yer 
whillt we ſee, that Cherries, and Straws= 
berries, and other Suminer fruits, do gro'v, 
and, though bur ſlowly, make a Progrels to- 
wards Maturity in our Orchards, we doubr 
R 4 not 
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not that*ris Summer, 'and expect that theſe 
Fruits, though they will not be Early ones, 
will at length come to be Ripe ones. 

Thus, tor Reaſons , which, though we 
know not yet, our knowing of God may 
aſſure us to be both VViſe, and Juſt, a 
pious Soul may ſometimes be reduc'd to fo 
ſad a Condition, that rhe _ of _ 
does to Her appear perpetually over-caſt ; 
and the rp gy God's Diſpleaſure do 
ſo cloſely follow one another, that, ro bor+ 
row Solomon's Phraſe , The Clouds return 
after the Rain : But if, notwithſtanding all 
this, the ſcemingly deſerted Soul, do, like 
the good | mention'd in the Goſpel 
bring forth Fruit with Perſeverance ; i 
Prayer, Charity, Reſignation, and thoſe 
other Divine Graces, that are wont to be 
che proper and genuine Productions of 
God's Spitir, do flonriſh, and proſper in 
the Sou], we mav ſafcly conclude that Soul, 
thouzh never fo Diſconſolate, to be in the 
ftare of Grace, andthar ſhe really receives 
the bleft Aſiſtances of Him, who can alone 
give the Increaſe (to the Seeds of Picty 
and Virtue ) though not in the glad and 
conſpicuous way of an unclouded Heaven, 
yet 1: the effectual, though ſecret, Method 
. of fruftifying Influences ; and we may 
rcaſonablv hope , That He that has not 
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nly begun 4 good work, but "carry'd it on 
. ſuch Impediments, 2nd Diladvan 
rages, will perte ir, by bringing the ſlow, 
bur yer gradually, —_ Fruit to the due 
Perte&tion : For thoſe that are the humble 
Chriltian's os Graces do ſo much de- 
nd upon the Author,that, if they Flouriſh, 
is hiding himſelf in Clouds need not 
make us doubt the Fruits we fee, to be the 
Productions of the Son of Righteouſneſs, 
though we ſee Him nor. e muſt nor 
haſtily conclude it V Vinter with the Soul, 
though the Heaven be Lowring, provided 
the Earth be Fruitfull ; bur remember , 
that the ſaving Influence of God's Spirit 
may be, where his comfortable Preſence 
is not perceiv'd : The Living in ſenſible 
Comforts and Joys, is rather a part of our 
Reward, than of our Duty ; and that (con- 
ſequently ) it may ſave many Modeſt and 
Pious perſons a-great deal of Diſquiet, if 
they would learn to judge of their Spiritual 
condition, rather by the Duties, and Ser- 
vices, they pay God, than by the preſerit 
Conſolations be vouchſafes Them g- or, in a 
word, rather by what they do, than by what 

they feel, » 


 — 
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REFLECTION v;. © * 
#pan bis berng C aru'd toat a Feaft. | 


Horow many hands hath this Plate 

patſed, before it came to miue ; ard 
yet, though.I bow'd to every one of thoſe 
that helpz ro Conveigh it, I kept my -chicf 
and ſolemneſt Acknowledgment for the fair 
Lady that fent ir, VVhy ſhould'(t thou 
not, O my Soul, inſtru& thy Gratitude to 
tread in the ſteps of thy Civility > VVhen 
thou reccivelt any Bleſling from that Father 
of Lights, from whom every good and perfeft 
Gift comes dowy, pay a fitting ſhare of thy 
thanks to them that hand. it to thee ; bur 
thorow all thoſe means, look principally to 
that God that ſends it: Let nor the Pipe 
uſurp upon the Spring,: ( that were as ab- 
ſurd, as 'twere for me to Kiſs my hand to 
the Plate, or at beſt, to thoſe that helpt to 
conveigh it, with a negle& of the Lady ) 
but ſo pay thy due Acknowledgments to the 
Reachers, that thou be ſure to reſerve thy 
priucipal Thanks, and higheſt ſtrains of- 
Gratitude, for the Giver. 1 


RE- 
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REFLECTION VL 
#pox the ſight of a Locking-glaſs, with 


a rich Frame, 
Eugenius, Lindamor, Euſcbius. 


Lind, His Glaſs, has a Frame ſo curi- 

ous, and fo rich, thar though 
I could ſcarce, if I would, with-hold my 
Eyes from Gazing here ; yet, I believe, the 
Operation it has on my Curioſity, is no 
more than what it generally has on that of 
others z and by rhe attrention with which 
I ſaw, ev'n you, Gentlemen, ſurveigh it, I 
am eaſily per{waded, that one needs not 
be a Lady, not topals by ſuch a Looking- 
glaſs without repairing to ir. 

Exwg. I am much of your opinion, £:4- 
damor, and ſuch a fight as this has often 
made me a greater Friend, than many ſe- 
verer Perſons are, to Eloquence in Ser- 
mons : For as it this very Glaſs had been 

lac'd here in a mean or common Frame, 
it would ſcarce have ftopp'd us in our Pal- 
ſage through the Room, or have invited us 
to conſult it ; ſo a Sermon, may, by the 
nicer ſort of Auditors, be lett unregarded, 
though ic be for Subſtance excellent : 
VVhen 
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VVhen, as the Frame, though it be not part 
of the Glaſs, nor ſhews us any part of our 
Faces, docs yet, by its curious VWork-man- 
ſhip, artra& our Eyes , and fo invite us to 
conſult the Glaſs, thar is held forth in it 
ſothe Wir, and fine Language, wherein it 
is Drefs'd up, though it be no-Effential or 
Theological art of the Sermon , yet it is 
often that which invites Men to hear, or 
read it. 
Lind, I think. indeed , Eugentws, that 
Wir and Eloquence do highly recommend 
Sermons, and devout Compoſures, to the 
Curioſity and Attention of ſome, that elſe 
would fcarcely mind them z and upon thar 
account, 1 allow of your Compariſon, bur 

ive me leaveto carry it on a little further, 
I obſerving , That as the curious Frame 
doth as well pleaſe,as attra&,the Eye, with- 
out repreſenting to itthe lively Image of the 
behalders Face ; fo the fine ExpreFions 
you applaud, are commonly parts of a Ser- 
' mon that have no ſpecular Virtue in them, 
I mean, that have no Power, like a good 
Looking-glaſs, to acquaint the Beholder 
with the true Image or Repreſentation of 
his own Complexton, and Features : Nor 
will this Gaudy frame ſhew him what is 
otherwiſe than it ſhould be, the diſcovery 
of which , nevertheleſs, in order to the 
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reifyins what is amiſs, is the princi 
and in Io uſe of a Looking- "4 jar 
therefore, as no skilfull Man will judge of 
the goodneſs of a Glaſs, by the finenels of 
the Frame, bur rather by its giving him a 
true Repreſentation of his Face , without 
liking ic the worſe, for ſhewing him its 
Moles, and Warts, or other Blemiſhes, if 
it have. any ; ſo no wiſe Chriſtian will 
judge of a rowſing Sermon, rather by the 
Language, than the Divinity , or will think 
the worle of a good Book, for diſcovering 
his Faults, or making him think the worle 
of his own, or other Men's, il! courſes. 

Euſeb, Let me add, Gentlemen, that as 
when a Glaſs has arich and gawdy Frame, 
Children's Eyes are oftentumes ſo enter- 
rain'd and amus'd with it, that they are re- 
gardleſs of any thing elſe ; and for the ſake. 
of thar part, which they can but ſee, they 
are unmindfull to conſult that uſefuller part; 
whoſe Office it is, to diſcover ro them, 
themſelves : So, when there is roo much of 
Rhetorick in a Sermon, many, that ſhould 
not be Children, have their Attention, nor 
only ſo attracted, bur ſo derain'd, by thar, 
that they are not thereby invited to conſult, 
bur diverted from regarding, the more in- 
ſtructive part of the Diſcourſe. And the 
more Y Vitty and Critical ſort of Auditors, 


are 
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are ſo much more accuſtom'd to judge of 
Sermons, than to judge of themſelves .by 
thern, that they deal with them, as if, in this 
Glaſs, a Man ſhould only praife or dif- 
commend the VVork-man-ſhip of the em- 
boſs'd Images of the Frame, without carin 
co make uſe of the Glaſs it {elf , ro men 
any thing he finds out of order abour him : 
For thus , theſe Faſtidious and Cenforious 
hearers, make no other Uſe nor Repetition 
of Sermons, than to cenſure or applaud the 
Expreſſions, and Contrivance , ( which 
ſhould be look'd upon but as the Ornaments 
of it ) without minding the Dedtine, or 
caring to amend what that has diſcover'd 
ro be amiſs in them. Bur it muſt be con- 
fels'd, rhough I muſt Grieve and Bluſh, it 
can be truly ſo, that it is bur roo often, as 
the Scripture ſomewhere complains , [tke 
People, like Prie#t 3 and that there is a ſort 
of Preachers, and thoſe of the moſt Cele- 
brated, who take a Courſe more likely to 
encourage, than reform, ſuch Hearers , and 
which would, perhaps, make Men ſuch, if it 
did not find them ſo : For one of this ſort 
of Preachers (for Iam loath to call them 
Divines ) appears more ſollicitous to wake 
his Expreſſions, than to make his Hearers, 
ood, And whereas, theſe that are con- 
cern'd for the winning, or the ſaving, of 
Souls, 
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Souls, think ir a leſs ſure ſign of a 
Sermon, rhat ic makes the Heaters applaud 
- the Preacher, than that it makes them con- 
demn themſelves : The Oratot I am men- 
tioning, had much rather hear their Praiſes, 
thin cheir Sighs ; and accorditigly, is more 
{ollicitous to tickle their Ears , than, how 
euch need ſoever there be of it, -ro launce 
their Conſciences : He may, with far more 
Truth than Piety, invert the Profeſſion of 
Saint Pazl, and ſay, thar he Preaches zot 
Chri#t cyucify'd, but himſelf 5 and though 
now and then he ſeem very Vehemently to 
declaim againſt Vices , yer one may calily 
enough perceive, that 'tzs bur a perſonated 
Anger, and that he rather fences with Sin, 
than is concern'd to Deſtroy it , and ſpeaks 
againſt it rather to ſhew Skil, than to exer- 
ciſe Hatred ; and as he afftets to appear 
rather an Orator, than a Divine, fo he is 
well enough content, his Auditors ſhould 
rather admure his good Language, than fol- 
low his beſt Counſel : And, as if all thar 
belongs to Miniſters, and their Flocks, could 
be perform'd in the Pulpit, and the Pew, 
he 1s more catefull to remember his Ser- 
motris before he has deliver'd them, than to 
keep his Auditors from forgetting them 
afrerwards ; and unconcern'd for their Pro- 
ficieney,-ſeeks-bur their Praiſes, fcarce ever 

17 aiming 
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aiming at ſo much as his own Diſcharge? 
Ina word, in ſuch kind of Sermons, there 
Is little ſpoken, either from the Hearr, or to 
the Heart ; the Orator and the Auditory 
tacitely agrecing to deceive themſelves ; 
and the Converſion of Sinners, being riei- 
ther the effeR, nor the aim, of ſuch florid, 
bur* unedifying, Diſcourſes , the buſineſs is 
tranſlated on both ſides, as if the Preacher 
thought he had done his part, when he has 
ſhewn his VVit, and the Hearers thought 
they had done theirs, when they have com- 
mended it, 


au 
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REFLECTION VII. 


#pon my Spantel's fetching me my Glove. 


Oor Cur ! How importunate is he to 
be imploy'd about bringing me this 
Glove? and with what Clamours, and how 
many Fawnungs, does he colirt me to fling it 
him 2 I never ſaw him ſo cager for a piece 
of Meat, as I find him for a Glove : And 
yet he knows itis no Food for him, nor is 
ir Hunger that creates his Longings for it ; 
for now I have caſt it him, he does nothi 
elſe with it, but ( with a kind of Pride to 
be ſent for it, and a fatisfaRtion which his 
4 
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glad Geſtures make appear ſo Great, that 
the very uſe of Speech would not enable 
him to exprels ir berter ) brings it me back 

ain; as he mcant to ſhew me, he defir'd 
it not to keep it for himſelf, bur oy to have 
it in his power, to return & asa preſent to 
his Maſter. Burt he muſt not brinz me thus 
an empty Glove ; ir is inthee, my Soul, to 
fill this Accident with Inſtrution,by learnins 
from Religion, as diſ-intere(s'd a Behaviour 
rowards God, as Nature taught this Brute 
Creature towards me. I will in my ad- 
dreiſes, for Externals, leſs earneſtly implore 
them for the ſervice they may do me, than 
for the ſervice I may do God with them 
and (as Princes Commands are look'd 
upon by Courtiers as Honours, and as Fa- 
vours ) contenting my ſelf with the Satis- 
faftion of being truſted, and imploy'd by 
Him , I will rejoyce at the liberaller Ex- 
prefſions of his Love, as they may be im- 
prov'd into proportionable Expre tions of 
mine., and will beg no Large's of his 
Bounty, without a delign of rcterriiny it rg 


his Glory. 
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REFLECTION VIIL 


pon the taking up h1s Horſes from Graſs, 
aud giving them Oats before they 
were tole Ridden a Journey. 


Ut fo does God uſually deal with his 

Servants ; when he vouchſafes them ex- 
traordinary Meaſures of Grace, thy are to 
look for Employincnts that will exercie ity 
or Temprations that will try it. 

Thus that great Captats of our Salvation, 
Heb. 12, 2. whom the Scripture ſo much 
and fo deſcrvedly exhorts us to have our 
Eyes on, When at his folemn Inaugura- 
tion into his Prophetick Office, the Hea- 
vens were open'd, from whence the Spirit 
of God 4id ina Bodily ſhape deſcend like 
a Dove upon him, accompany'd with a 

leavenly Voice, proclaiming him the Be- 

loved Son of God, in whom the Father 
is well plcas'd, Marth. 4. Then, I fay, 
that is (as Saint Mark tells us) 1mme- 
«ately, I {us ( berng, as atother Evan- 
ocliſt has it, full of the Holy Ghoſt, Luk. 
4, I.) was Icd dp of the Spirit into the wil- 
derieſs to be Temptcd of the Detil, Thar 
wiſe ard mercifu]l Diſpeſcr of all thirgs, 
who will not ſuf er bis Ch:laren to be 7 en {you 
at ove 
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above what they are able, ſeaſonably fortifies 
them by theſe Jeeparaory Provitions and 
Conſolations, for the Labours and Difhi- 
culties they are to be expos'd to, Bur 
whereas, if theſe Horles had reaſon where- 
with to fore-ſee the Journey in - order 
whereunto the Provender is fo plentifully 
given them, they would ( it not be rroubl'd 
ar their good Cheer ) at lealt loſe much 
of the Pleaſure of it, by thinking of the 
Labour to enſue ; with the Servants of God 
the caſe is much otherwiſe. For ſuch is his 
Goodnels to thoſe he is pleas'd thus to deal 
with, in propoſing as reſerving them a 
Crown in ſome fort proportionate to, and 
yer incſtimably our-valuing, the Toils and - 
Difficulties requiſite to obtain it ; that as 
advantageous, and as welcome as his Pre-, 
pararory Vouchſafements can be, the pious . 
Soul may well think them leſs Favours 
upon their own Account, than as they en- 
able the Receiver to do the more Service to 
the Giver, 
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REFLECTION IX, 


por the making of a Fire with Chay- 
coal, 


Hoſe that Luſt faſcinates are apt to 
imagine, that if they can ſuppreſs 
its viſile Effects, and ſentible Heat, that 
will be ſufficient to free them from all the 
Miſchicfs, they need fear from it : Bur 
Luſt is fo pernicious a Gueſt, that not only 
he is very watchtull to intrude again where 
he has once been entertain'd , bur, notwith- 
{tandirg his Abſence, he may continue to 
do Mitchicf to» thoſe that ſeem -ro have 
quite cxpel'd him. For as Wood that is 
once thorowly {ct on Fire, may aftetwards 
have that Fire quite choak'd, and extin- 
guith d, and yet by choſe changes be turn'd 
mo Charcoal, whercby it is not only made 
Black, bur diſpos'd to be far more cafi] 
Kindlcd, and Confum'd than before ; fo 
. thoſe, who have once had theit Hearts 
, * thorowly poſleſt by the pernicious Flames 
of Luſt, (which 1s indeed, to imploy an 
in{pird Exprefſion, to Le ſet on Fire of Hell ) 
cv'n when they have ſtifled theſe crimi- 
nal Flames, and fecl no more of their Heat, 
may 
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may not only have their Reputation irre- 
covertly blemiſh'd by what is paſt, bug 
commonly carry abour with chem an un« 
happy Diſpoſition to be re-inflam'd, and 
a, # by a few Sparks, and a little Blow- 
ing, thoſe deſtruftive Fires fo re-kindled, 
as toRage more fatally than ever, 


REFLECTION, X. 


Looking through 8 Priſmatical or Tri- 
angular Glaſs, 


His more than —_ Glaſs, a- 

dorns all the Objeas I look on 
thorow it, with.a Variety of Colours, 
whoſe Vividneſs does as much charm my 
Senſe, as their Nature poles my Reaſon ; 
Without the help of the Sun, and Clouds, 
ic affords me as many Rain-bows as I 
pleaſe. And nor only when I look on Trees, 
and Meadows, and Gardens, and ſuch other 
Objed&s. thar are of themlſclves acceptable 
to the Sight ; this Glaſs lends them Or- 
naments above any they are beholden for, 
cither to Nature, or : Bue when 
calt my Eyes upon courſer, and homely 
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thicgs, and ev'n on Dunghills, this favou- 
rable Interpoſer preſents them co me in 
ſuch curious and gawdy Colours, tha ir 
does not 1o properly hide their Defor- 
miries, as make them appear Lovely , ſo 
that which way ſoever I turn my Eyes, 
I find them ſaluted, as if 1 were in ſome 
Rich Jewcllers Shop, with Saphires; To- 
pazes, Emerauds, and other Orient Gems, 
the Vividneſs of whoſe Coluurs, may ju- 
ſtihe thoſe rhat think Colours to be bur 
diſguiſed Light , which, by theſe various 
RefleRions. and Refractions, comes to be 
rather Dy'd than Stata'd. 

But this Glaſs muſt as well afford me In- 
ſtruction, as Dclight, and cv'n by deceiving 
me, teach me : For thus, ſinful Chriitians, 
when God looks upon them in themſelves, 
' muſt needs ſeem too Polluted, and Dis- 
figur'd,not to appear Loathſom to Him, who 
is of purer Eyes than to behold Tnquity without 
Abhorrency ; but when Chritt interpoſes 


betwixt his Eyes and Us, we then ſeem far - 


other things than otherwiſe we ſhould, and 
not only we do not appear Filthy, but we do 
appear Lovcly , if not Glorious, . And as 

- though, ſome Objets, as things pure! 
White, and Flames, look better Fes 
this Glaſs, than homely and girty ones 
yer 
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ev'n theſe, look'd upon through this 
Glaſs, are more Richly dorn'd, oa the 
others beheld without it : So, whatever 
Ditterence there. may be terwixt Perſons 
that are either Innocent, or Exemplary, 
upon the bare account of Morality ; and 
thoſe iznorant or frail Children of God, 
thar, in themſelves confider'd , would te 
much inferiour to thoſe newly mention'd ; 
yer when theſe are Jook'd npon rhorow 
Chriſt, they are much more acceptable in 
God's Eyes, than the others conſider'd out 
of him. And I ſhall add this further, that, 
whereas my looking upon Objects through 
the Priſm, howevcr it makes them appear 
to my Eyes, docs work no real Change in 
the things themſclves, bur leaves tel that 
were homely and foul before, foul and 
homely ſtill ; God's gracious looking upon 
us in Chriſt, makes us by degrees become 
fit for his Goodneſs to take delight in, 
and has an improving and concen 
Power on us, like the Sun, that cheriſhes 
Green ard unblown Flowers, and paints 
chem with their curiouſcſt Colours, bs his 
looking on them. Since then , the Scrip- 
ure tells us, that we are not only reconcil'd 
to God, tur, if I may fo cxprels it, are 
ingratiated and endeared to him in the Be- 
s loved 5 
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loved ; How much do we owe to that 
bletſed Saviour, _ whoſe Account we 
c 


enjoy the invalu —_— to appear 


(and grow fit ro doſo) pleaſing in 's 

Eyes ? which beſides, that it is the higheſt 

Honour, leads to the hi Happinels ; 
or gather, is the one as well as the other. 


OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS, 
The IV. Szcrt 108. 

 Whichtreats of 

Angling Improv'd 


To Spiritual Utes. 


DISCOURSE I. 


Upon the being call'd wpon to riſe early on 
a very fair Morning, 

He Sun had as yet but approach'd the 
- £& Eaſt, and my Body as yet lay move- 
leſs in the Bed , whilſt my roving Thoughts 
were in various Dreams, ramblins to di. 
ſtant places , when, me-rhought, 1 heard 
my name ſeveral rimes pronounc'd by a noc 
tinknown Voice ; This noife made me, as 
I was ſoon after told, half open- my Eyes, 
to ſee who it was that made ir, bur ſq faint- 
ly, that I had quickly ler my Self fall aſleep 
gaain, if the ſame Parry had hot the fecond 
Aa T1me 
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time eld — _ than before, and ad- 
ded to his Voice the pulling me by the 
Arm, But though this wak'd me ©. as 
ro make me take notice that 1 was call'd 
upon to riſe , yer my Drowſineſs, and my 
Ur willingneſs. to forgo a not unpleaſanr 
Dream, Ks me trom diſcerning di- 
ſtintly, who it was that call'd me, made 
me briskly enough bid him, whart ever his 
buſineſs were, let ime alone z Bur though at 
the ſame time I rurn'd away my Head to 
ihun the Liohr, though dim , which at the 
half open'd Curtain thone in upon me, yer 
the Party inſtead of complying with my 
deſires, did by throwing open the Curtains, 
further let jn ſo much more Light upon my - 
Face, that finding ir would not ſerve my 
turn to keep my Eyes ſhut, I open'd them to 
ſce who it was that gave me this unwelcome 
Diſturbance. This I had no ſooner done, 
than I perceiv'd that *twas Eaſebiys, who 
with L1z4amoz, and xgwo or three ather 
Friends, was come tocall me to ga a Fiſhs 
ing, to a place, where by appointment we 
were ro meet abour Sun-riling. "The re= 
fpc& I paid Euſebrus, and the value I plac'd 
upon his Converſation, covered me with -_ 
Fiuthes ro be thus ſurpris'd by him, and 

oblio'd mic to fatisfie him as well as I could, 
Fow much-I was croubI'd and m_ ro 
ave 
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have the favour'of his C 
me to my Bed-ſide , which pany 


Ceetded i ro have waited on him, 
whilſt I was making him my Ee 
and he was pleaſantly reproaching me for 


my Lazineſs, and Laughing. at the para, Frke 
I bad nox yet got quite out of, I made aſhifr 
haſtily ro ger on. my Cloaths, and pur my 
ſelf intoa condition of aending him and__ 
won Com y tothe River-ſide. 
we were walking hither-ward,. 
+ bus was minding Exſebius of the 
promiſe he had made che Day before, to- 
exerciſe, upon moſt of the things thar ſhould 
Occur to us, his Art of making Occaſional 
Reflections , I was delighting n my ſelf with 
the. deliciouſneſs of that promifing Morn- 
ing, and indeed the freſhneſs of the Air, the 
yerdure of the Fields and Trees, and the 
yarious and curious Enammel of che Mea- 
dows, the Muſick of the numerous Birds, 
that with as melodious as chearfull Voices 
welcom'd ſo fair a morning. The curious: 
and orient Colours wherewith the riſing 
Sun &tubelliſh'd che Eaſtern part of the Sky, 
and above all that ſource of Light; who, 
though he ſhews us all thar we fee of glo- 
rious and fair; ſhews us nothing fo fair and 
glorious 25 himſelf; did fo charm and cran(- 
port me, that 1 could not hold expreſſing 
2 2 my 
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my farisfaQion in tearms that; Evgeniss was 
- after pleaſed-ro fay, needed not Rh 0 
- make them-Poetical. And the fenſe of this 
invited me toadd, that I now would not for 
ary thing have miſs'd being wak'd , and 
thought my fclf hugely oblig'd ro Euſecb145's 
freedome, that would not fuffer me to ſleep 
out fo glorious a Morning, nor loſe che fa- 
tisfation of ſuch deſirable Company. 
.  Euſecbius,” who was but a little way off ih 
. diſcourſe with Liadamoy , over-hearing a 
- good part of whar I had ſaid, thought fit to 
. take thence a Riſe, to begin complying with 
his Friends requeſts, and accordingly, walk- 
-ing up towards me, andaddreſſing himfelf 
-to me, he told me, you are unconcern'd 
- enough, Phrlaretus, in what Tam about to 
.fay, ro make it allowable for me to tell 
* £11damor, that what has this Morning hap- 
-pen'd to you, puts me in mind of what I 
- have ſeveral rimes obſerv'd on another oc- 
cafion, ' For when a Man 'is ſolull'd aſleep 
ky ſenſual pleaſures , that like one-that 
ſlceps, he has but the faculty, not the ex- 
erciſe of Reaſon ; and takes his Dreams for 
rcalitics , .if ſome ſerious Divine, or other 
devour Fricnd, concern'd for the Sinner's 
tcu], or his glory that Dy'd to redeem it, 
endcavour ro awaken him, and rowſe him 
cur of thar State wherein he lies ſo _ at 

: ealc ; 
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eaſe ; ſuch artemprs are wont ar firſt ro be 
look'd upon by the lazy Sinner, enamour'd 
of his eaſe, and preſent condition , bur as 
pieces of unſeaſonable, if not uncivil offici- 
ouſneſs, and entertaining the Light ir felf 
bur as an unwelcome Gueſt, he obltinately 
(huts his Eyes againſt that which alone 
makes them uſefull, and inſtcad of looking 
ypon the Artempter as his Friend , he 
checks him, and expoſtulares with him, and . 
uſes him almoſt as an Enemy ; Infomuch, 
that too often thoſe that love the weltare of 
Souls roo little, or their own cafe roo much, 
forgo, with their hopes, their endeavours to 


. reclaim him. Bur it by God's bleffing, upon 


the conſtancy of this kindneſs, and the let= 
ting in of ſo much Light opon the Sinner, 
that he finds himſelf unable ro continue his 
Slumber any longer with it, he comes co be 
chorowly awak'd, he quickly grows ſen- 
fible thar he is brought our of the Kingdome 
of Darkneſs into a true and marvellous 
Light » and inſtead of thoſe empty flectirig 
Dreams, which did before ainule and de- 
lude him, and which to relliſh, and be tand 
of, the Eyes of his Mind mulf be as well 
clos'd as thoſe of his Body , he is admitted 
ronable and manly entertainments, ſuch as 
Reaſon chuſes, Conſcience applauds, and 
God himſelt ones. And ghis change of 
2.3 


his 
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his condition he finds ſo advantageous, that 
he would not for all the World retutn 

ain to thar , he was ar firſt ſo angry to be 
Sfwaded from , and he does not forgive, 
bur thank the Perſon that diſquiered him, 
and bluſhes at the Remembrance of his 
having: reduc'd others to importune him to 
be happy.: And berwixt ſhame and grarti- 
rude, the ſenſe of his preſent, and of his 

alt condition poſletſing him, how much he 

as reaſon ro make his Reſcuer as well a. 
mends for what he indur'd, as retriburing 
for whar he acted for him , he does per- 
chance, eſpecially in the firſt fervours of his 
Zeal, think himſelf as much oblig'd to his 
Awakener, as Phileman was to Saint Paul, 
to whom the Scripture ſays, that he ow'd 
even himſelf, And ſometimes ſuch a new 
Convert, as I am ſpeaking of, will think his 
Obligation to the Inſtrument of his change 
ſo ſuitable to the tranſcendent ſatisfattion 
he finds inthe change it ſelf, that he would 
deſpair of ſeeing his Benefacor ſufficiently 
recompens'd, it. he did not remember a 
ſaying of the Prophet ,  ( That thoſe that 
tur others to Righteouſneſs, ſhall ſhine as the 
Stars for ever and ever, ) that gives him 
ground to = 7 that God himſelf ( whoſe 
— as' well as bounty 1s inexhauſted ) 

ill make the Recompence his Work. 
ED D=—— ©. Where- 
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Wherefore, concludes Zwf:lius , if you 
chance ro have any- Friends, (as 'tis odds 
moſt Men have ) that ſtand in nced of this 
as great as unwelcome expreilion of kind- 
» ler us not be roo ſoon diſcourag'd, by 
finding the effects of our friendſhip coldly 
received, and poſſibly roo look'd upon as 
diſturbances ; tor bef1des, that the lels they 
are defir'd, and the worle they are enter- 
rain'd, the more they needed : a Chriſtian 
is not bound ſo much to concern himſelf in 
the ſucceſs of his endeavours, as to leave ic 
in the power of every oue that will be ob- 
ſtinate , ro make him unhappy, when the 
buſineſs one way or other come to an end, 
he may miſs his aim, withour loſing his la- 
bour, ſince he ſerves a Maſter thar is as 
ready to reward, as able ro diſcern Incen- 
tions ; and in caſe your indeavours do 
ſucceed, you will at once make a Man your 
Friend, and worthy to be ſo. And youthall 
ſcarce ever find Men more affectionate to 

ou,than thoſe vou have made your Friends, 
;y making them Encmies to Vice, | 
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DISCOURSE 11. 


pon the Mounting, Singing, and Light- 
, ing of Larks | 


He agreement we had made ar our 
\ Þ ſerringforrh, that the motion of otfr 
Tongues ſhould not hinder that of our Feet 
towards the River-ſide , wzs the cauſe, that 
the paſt Diſcourſes not having diſcontinued 


our Walk, by that time they wereended , 


we to Traverſe certain plow'd Lands, 
that lay in the way' betwixt us and the 
River. But we had ſcarce entred thoſe 
"Fields, when our Ears were ſaluted with 


the melodious Muſick of a good number - 


'of Larks, whereof ſome mounted by de- 
ees out of Sight , and others hovering 
nd ſinging a while 'over our Heads, ſoon 

afrer lighted on the ground, not far from 

our Feer. 4 | F”, 

- After-we had a while enjoy'd this coſt- 
lefs, and yet excellent Muſick, both Euſebrus 
and I, chancing ro caſt onr Eyes towards 

Eugenius, obſerv'd that his did very at- 

tentively wait upon the motions of a Lark, 

that,. ſinging all the way upwards , and 
mounting by degrees out of fight, not long 
after deFended and lighted among _ 
: O 


| 
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clods of Earth, which being of the colour 
of her Body, made us quickly -looſe ſight 
of her. Wherenpon Euſebius , who was 
full as willing to hear as ſpeak, and' in the 
Occaſional Reflections that he made, was 


| want atleaſt as much to aim ar the exciting 


others thoughts, as the venting of his own, 
begg'd Ewgertus to tell us what it might be, 
which his attemiveneſs to the motions of 
the Lark made us preſume he was thinking 


on, 

Eugentus after a little backwardneſs, 
which he thought Modeſty exacted of him, 
ſoon anſwer'd us in theſe tearms. | 
| all Birds that we know, there is 
not any that ſeems of ſo elevated, and I had 
almoſt (aid Heavenly a Nature as the Lark, 
ſcarce any give ſo carly and ſo ſweet a wel- 
come to the Springing day. And that which 
I was juſt now gazing on, ſeem'd ſo pleas'd 
with the unclouded Lighe, that ſhe ſung as 
if ſhe came from the _ ſhe ſcem's to 
go-to ,' and*during this .charming Song, 
mounted fo high,as if ſhe meant not ro ſtop, 
till ſhe had reach 'd that Sun, whoſe Beams 
fo cherich'd and tranſported her; and in 
this aſpiring flight ſhe rais'd her ſelf fo 
high, that chough I will not ſay, ſhe left the 
Earth beneath! her very Sight , yet I may 
fay, thar ſhe foar'd quire our of ann. 
| $: | 1 
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And yet when from this towri S height ſhe 
ſtoop'd tro repole or ſolace be ſelf upon 
the Ground , or elſe when to ſeiſe upon 
ſome worthleſs VVorm, or other wretched 
Prey , the lighted on the Ground, ſhe 
| ſeem'd fo like the Earth that was abour her, 
that I believe you could ſcarce diſcern her 
from its Clods. And whereas other Birds 
har fly not half ſo high, :nor ſeem any thi 
near ſo fond of the Sun, do yet build their 
Neſts upon Trees, the Lark does as well 
build "yrs upon the Ground, as look like a 
part of it. | 
Thus I have known, in theſe laſt and 
worſt times, many a Hypocrite, that when 
he was converſant about ſublimer ObjeQs, 
appear'd,as well as he call'd himſelf, a Saints 
nothing ſeem'd ſo welcome to him as new 
Light ; one might think his Lips had been 
touch'd with a coal from the Altar , his 
Mouth did ſo ſweetly ſhew forth Gods 
praiſe, and ſacred diſpenſations. In ſum, 
take this Hypocrite in his fit of Devotion, 
and to hear him talk, you would think, thar 
if he had not been already in Heaven, at 
leaſt he would never leave mounting, till 
he ſhould pet thither. | 

But when the Opportunities of advan- 
raging his lower Interclts call'd him down 


to deal about Secular affairs here below, 
none 
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none appear'd more of a piece with ; 
Farth than he , for be loofd asf he tg 
been beſmear'd all over with-the Earth 
round about him , and he ſcem'd, in provi- 
ding for his Family, to be of @ meaner and a 
lower Spirit, than thoſe very Men whom in 
diſcourſe he was wont to undervalue, as 
being far more Earthy than himſelf. 

Since we know, ſays E»ſebius, that the 
beſt things corrupted prove the wotft,, it 
can be no diſparagement to Piety, to 4c- 
knowledge thar Hypocrifie is a Vice which 
you cannot roo much co1.demn, And when 
the pretending of Religion grows to bea 
thing in requeſt, many beth themſelves 
to form of Religion, who deny the Power 
of it; And ſome perchance, have been pre- 
ferrd leſs for their Jacobs voice, than for 
their Eſavs hands, 

Bur, Eugerus, let us not to ſhun one ex- 
rream, fondly run into the other, and be 
afraid or aſham'd to profeſs Religion, be- 
cauſe ſome Hypocrites did &t profeſs it 
His courſe is 1gnoble, and przpoſterous, 


* thar treads the paths of Piety, rather be- 


cauſe they lead to Preferment rhan tro Hea- 
yen ; Bur yet 'tis more excuſable to live 
free from ſcandal for an inferiour end, than 
not to live ſo atall : 'Ard Hypocrites can 
as lirtle juſtifie che profane, as — 
Fork. gage d RE” [4 
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- It may be, that all that own Religion are not 
- Pious; but'tis certain, that he char ſcorns 
to own it muſt leſs be ſo. And if (coffers 
at Piety ſhould ſucceed the Pretenders to 
it, they cannot be ſaid ( as ſometimes they 
— thought ) to be an innocent ſort 
of Hypocrites , that aye better than they 
ſeem ;, for Scandal is a thing fo criminal, and 
contagious, that whoſoever deſires, and en- 
deavours to appear evil, is ſo ; To refuſe to 
be Religious, becauſe ſome have bur pro- 
feiſed themſelves to be fo, is to injure God, 
becauſe he has been injur'd. A skilfull 
Jeweller will not forbear giving great rates 
for Neck-laces of true Pearl, though there 
be many Counterfeits for one that is not 
ſo; Nor are the right Pearls a whit the leſs 
Cordial to thoſe that rake them , becauſe 
the artificial Pearl! made at Yemice, confiſt- 
ing of Mercury and Glaſs, for all their fair 
ſhew, are rather Noxious, than Medicinal. 
And indeed our knowledge, that zhere are 
Hypocrites, ought rather to commend Piety 
' ro us, than diſcredit it with us ; ſince as 
pone would take the pains to counterfeit 
Pearls , if true ones were not of Value; 
So Men would not put themſelves to the 
conſtraint of perſonating Piery, if that it 
ſelf were not a noble Quality. Let us 
then, Eugentas, fly as far as you pleaſe ou 
what 
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what we deteſt in Hypocrites : But then 
let us conſider, what it is that we deteſt; . 
which being 2 bare, and therefore falſe pre- 
tence to Relic » ler us only (hun ſuch a 
pretence, which will be beſt done by be- 
—_—_— real Poſleflors of the thing pre- 
rended to, 


DISCOURSE III. 
Upon the Sight of a fair Milk-maid ſinging 


to liſten ro Exhortations of this Na- 
ture , not only imbrac'd this made him by 
his Friend, bur with earneſtneſs enough con- 
tinu'd the Conference to explain his mean- 
ing, and ſatisfie Euſebzus, he did not 
think Piety fit tobe diſcountenanc'd, n_ 

he thought Hypocriſie was {o; and that 
was no Enemy to the Profeſſion of Reli- 
gion, bur to thoſe that blemith'd ir by un- 
uitable Pra&ices. And with ſuch kind of 
Diſcourſes we continu'd our Walk, till be- 
_ roa Style, over which we were to 
paſs out of one Meadow into another, I 
chanc'd to ſtop, and turn about to pay Lez- 
damor the Reſpect of deſiring him to lead 
me 


| fear , who was not at all indiſpos'd 
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me the way dver : Bur hot finding ;him 
there, I __ caſt my Eves all over the 
Field, till ar lengrh they diſcover'd him a 
good way off, in a;Poſture that ſeem'd ex- 
xemely ſerious, and wherein he ſjood- as 
immoveable as a Statue. . This fight ſoon 
carry'd ine towards him , aiid I had dif- 
=__ half my way before his changing 
s Poſture gave him an opportunity to diſ- 
cover me, which as ſoon; as he did, he im- 
mediacely came to meet me, and almoſt 
before I hadask'd him the occaſion of what 
I had ſcen ; Whiltt ( reply'd he ) Eugentus 
was purging himſelf from a fault that none 
that knows him will {uſpe& him tobe 
Ury of , I was detain'd a little behind you 

by the Muſick of one of thoſe Larks, whole 
melody was'ſo: charming, that I could not 
find in my heart to make haſte from ir : Bug 
whilſt I was liſtening to ir, my Attention 
was diverted by a nobler Obje& , for I 
heard, from the further corner of this Mea- 
dow, a Voice, which, though not govern'd 
with Skil, did ſo repair the want of it by its 
native ſweetneſs, thar Art was abſent with-+ 
- Qur being miſs'd, and I could not but have 
lome Curioſity ro ſee who was the Polleflor 
of ſo much power to pleaſe ; turning then 
my ſteps towards that part of the Field 
whence the Voice came, my Eyes quickly 

Ceas 
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teag'd to envy my Ears, for they diſcover'd, 
kneeling by a Cow, and ſinging to her whillt 
ſhe'milk'd her, a Perſon, who, in the habir 
of a Milk-maid, feem'd to diſguiſe one of 
thoſe Nymphs that Poets are wont to de- 
ſcribe us. And that you may not wonder, 
continues L1ndamer, at what I ſhall fay to 
you of a country Girle , Know, that me- 
thought T ſaw in her Face ſomerhing more 
like Hermione, before ſhe prov'd inconſtant, 
than I expected to find in any of her Sex: 
I will not tell you, that this fair Creature 
had the Bluſhes of the Morning in her 
Checks, the Splendour of the Sun in her 
Eyes the freſhneſs of the. Fields in her 
Looks, the whiteneſs of the Milk ſhe ex- 

reſs'd in her Skin , andthe melody of the 
pk we were gdmiring,1n her Voice, leaſt 
you ſhould think Mr. Beyls Seraphick Love 
had loſt irs Operation on me. But I may 
perhaps without much Hyperbole, give you 
this Account of her, that though her Cloaths 
are almoſt as courſe as cleanly, and though 
they are ſuited ro her Condition, yer they 
are very ill ſuired ro her Beauty , which, 
as if Nature intended a Triumph over For- 
tune, has, without any aſſiſtance of Orna- 


ment, more diſtreſs'd my Liberty, than 
others have been able to do with all their 
moſt curious Drefles, And this fair Crea- 


ture, 
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ture, continues L:indamor, as ſhe is rich in 
Narures bounty, appear'd as well by the 
chearfulneſs of the Tune ſhe ſug, as by the 
manner of her Singing it , fo fatisfy'd with 
the unpurchas'd: Treaſures ſhe poſleſles, 
that ſhe ſeem'd almoſt as much pleas'd- as I 
was te-leok upon her. This CharaGer of 
Lindamors. inviting me togo ſce, whether 
or no it were deferv'd , and the frequent 
Experience I have had, that ev'n upon fuch 
bright Eyes as Poets, and Lovers, call'd 
Suns, I could gaze undazel'd enough to ap- 
-—_ my ſelf a right Eagle, afluring me 

might ſafely do it, I fearleſly, bur ſoftly, 
approach'd the place where the fair Mill. 
maid was ſollicitins the Udder of a freſh 
Cow, andI found, that chough indeed ſome 
Reſemblance ſhe had to Hermione, had 
made Lindamor flatter her, yet ſhe look'd at 
once ſo innocently, and prettily, thar ſhe 
ſeem'd like ro do Miſchief, without at all 
intending it ; and I could not but fancy, 
thar if ſome Ladies that are much cry'd up, 
and are very imperious Miſtrefſes, becauſe 
they are ſo, were bound to change Dreſſes 
with this unſophiſticated and unadorn'd 
Maid , the one would appear to owe her 
Beauty ro Art, and the other to be beholden 
for hers to nothing bur Nature. But, L:n- 
damor, who is not naturally indiſpos'd tobe 


Amorous 
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Amorous, did not think that this Imagina- 
tion of mine did that pretty Creature right : 
for when I told him ſhe would eclipſe a 
hundred of our fine Ladies, if-ſhe had but 
the Dreſs of one of them z Vhy, that ( re- 
plies he, with a kind of Indignation) ſhe 
can do without it, and perhaps, ſubjoyns he, 
as much as with it : For herpreſent habir 
leaves her moſt her ſelf, arid Bravery would 
but diſguiſe, or hide whar ir cannot adorn, 
And I am confident, (continues he ) that 
ſhould ſuch a genuine Beauty-appear among 
the Gallanzs; ſhe would —_ captivate 
many , ev'n 'of thoſe wary ones that do 
but pretend robe fo, ro the deſigning and 
applauded Ladies : For though Skil may 
encounter the Wiles of Art, it would ſcarce 
be able to reſiſt the Charms of Nature. 
But whulſt  L:1ndamor was thus Comple- 
menting with what he fancy'd the Pitture 
of his' once lov'd Hermione, .and had his 
Eyes as much fix'd upon her, as daz'd ones 
could be , the.lovely Milk-maid, (-who, all 
this while having not taken notice of us, 
was as regardleſs of Li:damor, as he ſeeni'd 
ro be of all things bur her ) havirg dil- 
atch'd whar ſhe was doing, took up her 
ail to carry it homewards : But her way: 
chancing to lye by that part of the Meadow 
where we were yer. ſanding; (he could _ 
ut 
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tut diſcover us,and judging by out Cloaths, 
. and more by Ltndamors Mcer, that we were 

of-a Quality differing from theirs ſhe was 
'Wont to converſe with, (he gave us a Salute 
low enough to let us ſee that ſhe forgot nor 
her Condition , but attended with ſo much 
Graceſulneſs, as made L:1mdamor conclude 
ſhe merited a better , and, as ſhe paſs'd b 
him, to retfirn the geſture of Reſpect, whic 
thought ſo much Beauty had a right in 
any habit to exact ; ſhe vouchſaf'd him a 
Smile, which, I after told-him, would have 
made him happy, if he had: thought it had 
proceeded 464 Kindneſs, not Civility ; 
and ſhe went away with a Look fo ſerene, 
as well as taking, that ſhe ſcem'd to carty 
home with her tar more quiet, than ſhe left 
him poſſeſs'd of. Bur I that had loſt fight 
of her, without loſing any thing with 1t, 
ſave the expcation of ſecing in haſte ſo 
fair a Milk-maid, was going to Razller with 
Lindamor, about what had:paſs'd, when I 
was reſtrain'd, ty perceiving that the fight 
of a Perſon that ſeem'd fo contented, toge- 
ther with the native pleaſantneſs of that 
place, and of that glorious Morning, had 
ſuch an operation upon him, that he could 
rot forbear to celebrate the happineſs and 
innocency of a Country lite. And after he 
had with much Tranſport, and Fluency, 
repeated. 


- 
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bo anon the ſubſtance of what Ovid and 
other antient Poets had in their ſtrain de- 
liver'd, concerning the felicicy of the Gol- 
den Age , he began to apply as much of ir 
as the Matter would bear, to the recom- 
mending of a Rural lite, and was very ſol- 
licirous ro make me acknowledge , that 
though were wont to look upon Vi 
as an inferiour and wretched fort of Peo- 
ple, yerthey are the perſons of the World, 
whoſe condition is the moſt proper, not 
only ro keep them innocent, bur ro make 
them happy : Their cheap and ſimple way 
of Living, allowing them to reſt contented, 
with what bounteous Nature has provided 
for them, or an caſie Induſtry can procure 
them. Whereas among Men nobly Born, 
or Perſons of Quality, 'tis look'd upon as 
want of Breeding, for a Man not to think 
himſelf unhappy, as long as he hath not a 
thouſand Pound a Year.  _; . : .. 
' Lindamoy, though he hete made a Pauſe 
to take breath, would yet perhaps have pro- 
ſecured his Diſcourſe, had he not been pre- 
vented by the intervening of Euſcttes, who 
a while after we had left him, having mils'd 
us, had follow'd us to the place he found 
us in, and who, when he drew nigh, having, 
over-heard Lindamor ſpeaking, ſtood ſtill a. 
while at ſome —— ro liſten to what 
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[he ſaid, nd fo became an unſuſpeted Au- 
ditor of the lait part of his Friends Dil- 
courſe, Whercupon taking him by the _ 
hand, and leading him towards the Rivet, f 
-he told him, with a ſerious, not to call it a 
ſevere Look 5 I had thought, Zindamer, 
you had made righter Eſtimates of the ſe- 
veral courſes of Lite, than, by whar I have 
newly over-heard you to ſay, I now ſuf] 
you do. Know then, Ltndamor, ( adds he ) 
That Innocence and Contentment depend 
more upon a Man's mind, than upon his 
condition : To manifeſt this ro you, I 
(hall in the firſt place obſerve, that *tis not 
always the {ond you or the Obje&, but ra= | 
ther the Degree that makes an AﬀeCtion of 
the Mind unruly and troubleſome z Nor is 
it according to the intrinſick value of things, 
which none ſave the Wiſe can diſcern ; bur 
the Rate, how ——— __ fixt, which 
we put upon them, that they operate u 
our 95. my And nm. a ſhall fee | 
a Child take on more ſadly for the ſcape of 
a Sparrow, or the breaking of a-Rattle, than 
ſome will do for the loſs of a good Eſtare, 
nay, of a Friend ; arid Haman, for the wart | 
of a Bow from Mordecat, complain'd more 
1 his Palace, than Fob, till his miſerable 
comforters had exaſperarcd his grief, did 
for the loſs of the bioveſ Fortune in, the 

. Eaſt, 
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Eaſt, and of the Children he reſerv'd it for, 

and valu'd far above it. | 
And then, Lindamor, ( continues Euſe- 
bius ) do not imagine, that though Cour- 
tiers and Gallants have more ſpendid and 
olittering Temprations to Sin and Diſcon- 
tent, Country people are exempred from 
Temptation to either : Theirs may be as 
great, though not the ſame, nor fo nar 
as the other ; their Faulrs and Infelicitics 
are indeed leſs taken notice of, becauſe their 
Perſons and Conditions are obſcure , and 
their Poverty conceals their Vices, as well 
as their Virtues, from our Eyes; as in a ſharp 
Winter the Snow does as well hide their 
Dunghills, as cover their Gardens, Bur if 
your Quality allow'd you to cpu—__—__ 
ſelf with the true {tate of rhis interiour ſort 
of People, you would ſoon perccive, that 
eyn 0 = Families, there 1s ſcarce any, 
that, as far as their Vits will reach, his nct 
its ſeveral Parties , and little Intrigues ; 
Nor is there any Cottage fo low, and nar- 
row, as not to harbour Care, and Malice, 
and Covetouſneſs, and Envy, it thoſe thar 
dwell in it have a mind to cntertain them : 
And what Envy alone may do to produce | 
Crimes and Diſcontents , we may conje- 
Qture by what happen'd berwixt ( ai and 
Atel, ſince their being heirs to the whole 
Bb 2 World, 
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World, could not keep rwo Brothers at 
peace , whillt one of them was envious : 
And there are ſome ſordid Vices, which are 
more incident ro the meaner and more ne- 
ceſſitous ſort of Men, as Spiders and Cob- 
webs are wont to abound more in thatch'd 
Cabbins , than in great Mens houſes, I 
thould perhaps ( ſays Euſebius) think theſe 
people happy, if I found they thought them- 
ſelves ſo; but the Pomp and Vanities of 
the World have oftentimes ſtronger allure- 
ments for them, than for the Grandees and 
Courtiers themſelves ; For thoſe thar are 

ofle(s'd of theſe imaginary Joys, are diſ- 
abus'd by their own Experience z and thoſe 
that live among theſe Theatrical perſons, 
are near enough to diſcern that they are bur 
cauſeleſly envy'd. As ( for my part ) when 
I had occaſion to be converfant- in great 
Mens Families, and the honour to preach 
in Princes Courts, the ſight of their courſe 
of Life did as thorowly convince me of the 
Vanity of the World, as my Sermons en- 
deavour'd to convince them, Whereas 
Country people ſee but the glittering and 
deluding outf1de of Greatneſs, and bchold- 
. Ing it bur at a diſtance, ſee it in the favou- 
rableſt light which Men can behold it in, and 
conſequently. are ſtrongly tempred to envy 
what they admire, and repine at their own 
ARE | condition, 
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condition, for the want of it : Nay, every 
gawdy trifle, that thoſe thar live in Towns 
and Cities chance ro make ſhew of , is 
wont to make a Country man envy, as well 
as gape ; And'tis odds, bur that very Milk- 
maid, whoſe condition you are pleas'd to 
think ſo happy, envies ſome Neighbouring 
Farmers Daughter for a piece of raudry 
Ribbon, or a black Hood : Nor are they {o 
much more priviledg'd from the affaulrs of 
Temptation, than Men of higher rank ; For 
"tis not ſo much a Mans outward condition, 
as his inward diſpoſition and remper of 

her to 
ſin, or to diſcouterit, prevalent, or unſuc- 
ceſsfull, When Joſeph was ſold into Egypt, 
and follicited by a Woman that would 
needs be his Miſtreſs upon more {cores than 
one, though his condition expos'd him more 
to hopes and fears, than almoſt any other 
condition could expoſe another Man ; And 
though his Youth made him very capable 
of relliſhing the pleaſures rhart his Beauty 
made him courted to receive, by giving: 
them ; yet this chaſt Youth choſe rather ro 


-be  cengh any where, than-in a fair La- 


dies Arms, and preferr'd the being made a 
Caprive, . before the Captivating of his a- 
morous Miſtreſs. But wailſt young Toſeps 
was thus chaſt in r1e «/Egypttan Potipnar's = 

Bb 4 Houſe, 


(24) 

Houſe, his eldeſt Brother Reuben was In- 
ceſtuous in-good Facob's, whoſe Family was 
then the viſible Church of God z and Lot, 
who was chalt and-temperate in Socom it 
ſelf, was Drunk and commurted Incet ina 
Cave; ſo much more does the ſucceſs of 
Temprations depend upon the temper of a 
Man's mind, than upon the place he lives 
in, | 

. I know not ( ſays Eugenius ) whether the 
Innocence of Rural people be more cafie 
than that of great Men , but ſure it is not ſo 
coinmendable : For as a Woman thar has 
never yielded, .becauſe the was never fol- 
licited, may be call'd rather Innocent than 
Virtuous ; ſo their condition, that owe 
their uot being Inveigl'd by the Vanities of 
the World, to their Ignorance of them, has 
more in it of good fortune than of merit, 
I chank you for that conſideration, ( ſub- 
joyns Euſebius) tor I confeſs I rhink there 
1s a great Diſparity betwixt an unacquain- 
tedneſs with the bewitching pleaſures of 
the World, and a contempr of them, And 
he is the truly heroick Spirit, that can ( as 
Dar 1d could ) olemifully enjoy all thoſe 
ſenſual Delights and Vanities he choſe to 
reje&t : For he could feaſt a Nation, and 
prefer Temperance before all that Abun; 
. Qance ; He could gain ſtrange Victories at 


| once 


(25) 

once over his outward Enemies, and over 
the Temptations he 'was expos'd to by ſuch 
ſuccelſes ; He could Build ſtarely Palaces, 
and then profeſs himſelf ro be but a Stran- 

er, aud a Sojourner upon Earth 5 He could 
afford Humuliry room to fit with him on his 
Throne, and could liſten to her Memento's 
amid(t all the Acclamations of his People, 
and the Panegyricks of his Courtiers; He 
was not to be reſiſted by Beauties, that to 
others were irreſiſtible, when he poſtpon'd 
the faireſt Obje&s that could here charm his 
Eyes, to ſuch as were viſible only to thoſe 
of Faith; He had got together the greateſt 
Treaſure, that for ought I-rem we 
read of iri any Hiſtory, and yet ſeems never 
to have been much pleas'd with it , bur 
when he dedicared it to the Building of the 
Temple, 'and made the fruirs of his Valour 
the oblations of his Piety, To be ſhort, he 
was the greateſt Perſon upon Earth, when - 
he was content to leave1t; and was wil- 
ling to' deſcend from the Throne into the 
Grave , whilſt he look'd upon that as the 
place whence he mult aſcend to the Man- 
fion of his God ; fo much did he, ev'n 
whilſt he wore an earthly Crown, aſpire to 
an Heavenly one. And though +( continues 


- Evuſebius) we muſt now a days-as little ex- 


pet ro meet with a Man of Pavid's con- 
hy | dition, 


(26) 

dition, as of his temper , yet proportio- 
 nably we may put a vaſt Ditfcrence berwixt 
thoſe thar bur eſcape the ſight ofthe Vorld's 
allurements,. and thoſe that reje& the Pro- 
fers of them. 

| _—_ was in this part of his Dif- 
cour 

to the River, to diſcover it within a little 
way of us ; And therefore finding by his 
filence, that he thought it ſeaſonable to de- 


fit, I only ventur'd cotell him, with e low + 


Voice, as we continu'd our VValk, that I 
ſuſpeted, that in ſome of the things he had 
been ſaying, he had a deſign rather to check 
Lindamor a little,and keep up the Diſcourſe, 
than to deny, that a reve'd and rural Life 
has great advantages towards Contenta- 
tion: To which,that he might conclude whar 
he had to ſay, before we reach'd the River , 
he made haſte to reply in the ſame Toe, 
That I was not alrogether miſtaken : For 
(ſays he ) I think S caſe may be pretty 
well repreſented, by ſaying, that as there 
are ſome Airs very much wholeſomer than 
others, and fitter ro preſerve Men from Diſ- 
eaſes ; ſoa very private and quiet condition 
of Lite, does much more catdy than a more 

'd and turbulent one , prote&t moſt 
orts of Men from Vices and Diſquiets. 


But then on the other ſide, as there are ſome ' 


Men 


e, When we were come near enough. 


(27) 

Men of fuich found and firong Conſtitue 
tions, that they will enjoy therr Health in 
the worſt Airs , when Men of tender and 


© vitiared Complextons will be Sickly in the 


beſt ; ſo there are ſome generous and ſteady 


4 Souls, that will paſs thorow the moſt trou- 
| ©* bleſome and moſt expos'd courſes of Life, 


with more of both Innocence and Content- 


'ment, than others can enjoy in a condition 


far remoter from Diſturbances and Temp- 
tations. And, annexes Exſeb1w, ( purpoſely 
raiſirg his Voice') as for theſe Villages that 
Lindamoy thought ſo happy, I mult difſent 
from him as long as I ſee they can admire, 
and almoſt worthip, a Man for wearing a 
Gaudy ſuit of Cloaths, or having ewo or 
three Foot-men behind his Coach, before 
they know whether he be not a Knave, or a 
Fool, or both : For I ſhall ſcarce think, that 
he, who is himſelf poſſeſs'd with Envy, de» 


ſerves mine, 


_ 


DISCOURSE IV. 
Upon Fiſhing with a counterfeit Fly. 


Eing at length come to the River-ſide, 
we quickly began to fall to the ſport, 
for which we caue thither , and Eugentus 


finding 


(28) 


fAlnding the Fiſh forward e to bite, - 


thought fir to ſpare his Flies, till he might 
have more need of them , and therfore ry'd 
to his Line a Hook, furniſh'd with one of 
thoſe counterfeir Flies, which in ſome Nei- 
bouriag Countries are much us'd , and 
which being made of the Feathers of VWild- 
fowl, are not ſubject to be drench'd by the 
water , whereon thoſe Birds are want to 
ſwim, This Fly being for a pretty while 
ſcarce any oftner thrown in, than the Hook 
it hid was drawn up again with a Fiſh fa- 
ſtened to it , Ewgerntus looking on us with a 
ſmiling Countenance, ſeem'd ro be very 
proud of his ſucceſs ; which Euſebrus raking 
notice of , VWhilſt, (ſays he ) we ſmile to 
ſee, how eaſily you beguile theſe {ill 
Fiſhes, that you catch ſo faſt with this falſe 
Bair, poſſibly we are not much leſs unwary 
our ſelves ; And the Worlds treacherous 
pleaſures do little leſs delude both me and 
ou : For, Eugeniws, (continues he) as 
the Apcltles were Fiſhers of men in a good 
ſenſe , ſp their and our grand adverſary is a 
Skilfull Fiſher of men in a bad ſenſe; And 
roo ofren in his attempts , to cheat fond 
Mortalls, meets with a ſucceſs as great and 
eaſte, as you now find yours. And certain- 
ly, that Temper, & the Scripture calls 
him, does ſadly delude us, even when = 
EL : riſe 


< 29 ) 


. .tiſe athis beſt Baits , and, as it were, his 


rrue Flies : For,alag! the beſt things he can. 
ive, are very worthleſs , moſt of them in 
Their own nature, and all of them incom- 
pariſon of what they muſt coſt us to enjoy 
them. But however, Riches, Power, and 
the delights of the Senſes are real goods in 
their Kind, though they be not of the beſt 
Kind : Yer alas, many of us are ſo fitted 
for deceits , that we do not put this ſubtle 
_ to make uſe of his true Baits to 
catch us! we ſuffer him to abuſe us much 
more groſsly, and to cheat us with em 
titles, .of Honour, or the enſnaring Snules 
of great ones , or diſquieting Drudgeries 
diſguis'd with the ſpecious names of grear 
imployments. And though theſe , when 
they muſt be obrain'd by fin, or are pro- 
pos'd as the recompences for it, be, as I was 
oing to ſay, but the” Devils counterfeir 
Elie: 3 Yet, as if we were fond of being 
deceiy'd, we gretdily ſwallow the Hook, 
for Flies, that do bur look like ſuch; ſo 
Dim-ſighted are we, as well to what Vice 
ſhews, as to what it hides, Let us not then 
( concludes Exſeb16 ) riſe at Baits, where- 
by we may be ſure to be cither groſsly, or 
at leaſt exceedingly decciv'd ; For who 
ever ventures.to commit a Sin, to taſte the 
luſcious ſweets , that the fruition of it 
EE © _ ny 


(30) 
ſeems xo promiſe , certainly is ſo far de- 
ceiv'd, as to {wallow a true Hook for a Bair, 
which' either proves bur a counterfeir Fly, 
. *orhides that under its alluring ſhew, which 
makes ir not need to be a counterfeit one to 
deceive him, 
DISCOURSE V. 
Upon a Fiſhes ftrugling- after having ſwal- 


low'd the Hook, 


reune ſoon offer'd Euſebius a fair Op- 

" portunity to confirm this laſt part of his 
Reflector , for he had ſcarce made an end 
of it, when a large Fiſh, eſpying che Fly thar 
kept my Hook {wimming, riſe ſwiftly ar ir, 
and havihg:greedily chop'd it up, was ha- 
ſtily wi away With it, when I ſtruck 
him, and ther@y Rtopt for a while his Pro- 
greſs; -but finding himlelf both Arrefted 
and Wounded, he ſtrugol'd with ſo much 
violence, that at length he Lroke my ſlender 
_ ( rhat was "_=_ but for _ Fi- 
s.) and carry'd away a part of it; toge- 
ther with the ade Hock, and Bair. If 
Philoſophers ( ſays hereupon Euſebius ) 
be not too liberal in allowing Brutes to 
think , we may well ſuppoſe that this Fiſh. 
| expected 
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CRE... 
expeaed a great dral' of Pleaſure from the 
Bait he fell upon fo greedily, and thar when 
once he had got ir into his Mcuth, he mighr 
well Jook upon it as his own , and thoſe 
other Fiſkes that ſaw him ſwallow ir, and 
{witii away with it, did probably envy his 

ood Fortune ; tut yet indeed he-does nor 
<njoy his wiſh, though he feem to haverhe 
thing wiſt'd for within his power , for by 
the fame ation .in which he fuck'd in the 
Fly, he likewiſe rook in the Hook, which 
does ſo wound and tear his tender Gills, 
and.thereby pitt him into ſuch reſtleſs pain, 
that no doubt he wiſhes that . the Hook, 
Bair, and all, were our of his torn Jaws #- 
gain , the one putting him to roo much ror 
ture to let hitn ar all rellifh the -other, 
Thus men, which do whar they'fhonld not, 
to obtain any Obje& of cheir ſenſual De- 
fires, whatever Pleaſure rhey gpay . befo 
band fancy to themſelves ine ſuccel; 
are oftentimes, eV when they obrain their 
ends, diſappointed of their 'expeQations) * 
ſometimes Conſcience, Reafon, or Honour, 
making them, ev'n when their defires are 
not of the worſt fort, do as Davrd did, 
when he had, niore vehemently than became 
a pious Genera), lotig'd for Water onrof 


.the Well at Bethlehem , ard by the fttange 
{ Venteronſnefs of his bold and affeRtionare 


Officers 


(32) 
Officers obtain'd it , could not. find in his 
heart to Drink ir, but pour'd it untaſted on 
the Ground, Bur when the things \we fo 
long for muſt be criminally obtain'd, then 
it not only often fares with them, as it did 
with  Amron, who immediately upon the 
inceſtuous fruition of his ravith'd Siſter, 


hated her more than before he had lov'd . 


her ; bur ir ſometimes happens to thoſe char 
ſin more heinouſly in this matter, as it did 
to Fudas , who, after having betray'd a Ma- 
ſter, that was a more Worth 
than all the World, and thereby for ever 
loſt himſelf for a few pieces of Silver, 
ſeem'd to have it in his power, without ha- 
ving itin his will, toenjoy them, and in a 
deſperare, but unſeaſonable, fit of ih 
and remorſe, did of his own accord disbut- 
then himſelf of that Money, which he had 
ſold. his Conſcience to get ; ſo that though 
he had wharhe ſought, = had not what he 


jy Toa : And when what he coveted was ' 
In his poſſeſſion, he had the guilt of acqui- - 


ring ir, without the power of enjoying it. 
And ev'n in caſes far leſs heinous, ( con- 
cludes Euſebizs ) when Men' ſeem to have 
got what they aim'd at, and to have carry'd 


44t away as their Booty,in ſpight of all oppo- 


ſition, the Wound thereby inflicted on in- 


jur'd Conſcience, puts them to ſo much of 


deſerved 
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-deſerved pain, rhar the withes they are! thus 
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2:10 DISCOURSE V1. TaPid 


X [1 a0TTO ! 2 4111] Wo 
-"Apon: the:ſight of owes Shadom;caſt #powthe:; 
.' face of a Ryveri” © 424 


He: fight of ſome Fiſhes playing to 

and:{ro upon the rop of the Y Vater, 
diverted us- from: proſectuirg: our: Confe- 
terce; and drew us.to apply our ſelves at> 
tentively to the catching of them, in which 
accordingly..we ſpent ſome. part of 'the 
-Morningy yer whilit we: continu'd Angling, 
nor far from one another,” we often calt-out 
Eyes (as is ufual in ſuchcaſes) upon-cach 
'others filbing. Corks, to learn as well the 
ſuccelles of out Friends,as.in what places the 
Biſh were forwardelt to.bite : As 1 chang'd 
to: look towards that Curk at which £»fc+ 
bius's Hook was harging 5 I: petcciv'd that 
it was divers-tttmes arawn under Vater, 
without his endeavcuring: ;thereupan!-4@ 
ftrike thar Fiſh char made thus bold  withhis 
Bair z. whtrefore laying down my; Angled 
while,I went ſoftly towards Euſcb114y role 
what ic was that _ him ſo. regardlelt, 
kd be ; C © 


(34) 
: of his: Sport whillt yer, by the poſture-be 
: continu'd in;he ſeed ro be intent _ iv: 
But —_— near enough, I quickly per- 
ceiv'd , Thar inſtead of minding his Hook, 
his Eyes were fixt ſometimes upon his own 
Picure, irefleged from the ſmooth Surface 
of the gliding ſtream, and'ſomertimes upon 
the Shadow -projected by his Body, a lurle . 
beſide the Picture upon the fame River. 
The unwilling noiſe I made in coming ſo 
near, having oblg\d Eufeb:25 to take notice 
of me , I chought fir, ſince I found I was 
diſcover'd, to ask him ſmilingly, whether 
he were Narctſus-like, making Love to bis 
own Shadow. 
Euſebivs gheſling by theſe words, that I 
had conjectur'd what he was doing, ane 
ſwer'd me with 2 look ſomewhat more ſert 
ous than that I had ſpoken to him with g 1 
was indeed, Phrlaretw, attentively en 
conſidering, fomerimes my Pifture, whic 
the” V Vater preſents me with, and ſome- 
times the Shadow, which the. Sun and I to+ 
ether caſt ypon the VVarer ; But ( ſays 
Foy with a half Smile ) I look'd upon both 
theſe, not with the Eyes of a. Narciſſus, 
{for that would make me much Madder than 
be was') tur. with thoſe of a: Chriſtians 
For'I was-confidering, that one of the Dit- 
Krences berwixt-the Law,: and the Goſpel; 
T : might 


(235) 
fight not be ii repreſented b the Diffe- 
rence berwixr'a common” x2 an 
thar afforded me by - C 
For though: borh _ ar Pod] 
ne my Face in either; yet if my Face 
po ſporred- with Dire, of: grown Pale by 

on: of the Faintnel(s yſual in ſuch 'hor 

VVeather $ 2 common Looking-glaſs' wil 
indeed diſcover thoſe things to me, but will 
not otherwiſe aſſiſt me to remedy them ,' 
whereas, when 1 conſult 'chis Stream, if it 
ſhew-me any ſpots in my Face, it ſupplies 
me with water to waſh-chem off ; and-by 
its-cooling, ari& refreſhing VVarers, can te- 
lieve. me from that Faintneſs that reduces: 
me to look Pale. ..+ 

- Fhus the -Law, which is commetly; and 
which ſeems ev'n by an Apoſtle ro be com- 
pared: to Lojbing-x laſs; (hews us indeed 
the pollutioris of our Souls, 'and diſcovers 
to us the effefts of our ſpiricual I anguid- 
neſs, 'and Paintneſs ; bur the Goſpel does. 
not only do {6,' bur tells the"Embracers'of 
it, by Saint' Fobx's mouth','*/f any Mann, 
we bave an Advocate withthe Father - Fefios- 

Chyi#t , : the Righteous, who 44 the Propitiation 

for our ſors, and whoſe Blood clearſes us from 
all fin. , And the Author of che ſame Goſpe} 
invites all thoſe, that find themſelves tired 
and thirity,'ts come unto him and to be re-' 

freſhed, Cc 2 By 


(36) 
By this time .Z17damer,''who was Angr. 
= very. far joff, perceiving, Ws bind 
ther, 'as 1 we; were eng 
D1 rainy his Roda we Þ ne 
liſten to What he expectad..he mig] 
ary from oY 7 wp pauſing Rs I 
put: him in Mrs Jar wo had Ho mentioned. 
rome the ſigh - is Shadow upon the face 
of, zhc RS? as another obje&of his 'Con-: 
templarions , and that therefore my ,curi-: 
olity ( wherein} knew Lmdazior, as ſoon; 
as Iſhculd acquaint him with the occaſion, : 
would ſhare ) made me very deſirous to; 
know. what thoughts. had” been ſuggetted to, 
him, 'Ly a Subject, that ſeem'd lo, he and 
karen. 

Since you will , needs know ©( replied: 
Eufebizs ) 1 will confeſs to yous-2hat aps 
Fhoughts wWCcre Theologicall enough 
ploy'd , and .chergtore, , 
think,- Laſh 10-Preach our; FIT. 
I wittbur mention reg of ze C1 
Various things. 3. 5 this Shadow as dc 
pigable as you think. =, fre ro mae : ? 
Bur, tince I was: only enterraming and Ex=, 

cigng my dll, , vox, diſcourſing-wmh Naw 


ſume you will nor wonderz Nee Leak the 
Dogtune of the.Creation for granted , as4t , 
is acknowledged by Chriſtians in, graerh 
and CER AR. by X You, I; 


raliſts, or diſputing. with -Avheiſts , I.pre->, 
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(57) 
' > was then confidering, that this Shadow, 
related rome, \might in ſome particulars be 
no unkir one of the Univerſe in-reference to 
God: And \indeed, perhaps the VVorld 
may without much extravagance be tearmed 
the Shadow of him, of whoſe Attributes, 
or PerfeQions, it exhibites to an atrentive 
conſiderer :divers excellent Impreti® , and 
the reſemblance may thus Ta, advaucd, 
that as though. it repreſents the Shape and: 
Oue-lines of: my Bouy, which projets ir, 
er it repreſents but them, ah conſequent- 
this Shadow in reference to it is but a 
ſoperficial and worthleſs thuig ; fo the 
VVorld, though it be or deſtitute of feve- 


_ ral Imprefles, and as it were. Lineaments or 


Features of. rhe Divine Viſdome and 
Power, yerfor all this, irs repreſentations 
of the Divine Author of it, are but very 
Inperfe, " and Dark, andthe 
Excellency of the Adorable Author of 
things, keeps him infinitely above all the 
works that he has made, 

© But to mention ſome of the Compari- 
ſons I rook notice of : In the firlt place we 
may conſider , that I make this Shadow 
here without 'taking the leaſt pains ro do © 
ſo, and wich as lictle royl God | 
made the VVorld : He ſpake, and = 33z 
it was done $, He commaiided, atid it © 

"i Cc 3 itcod 


\\(.38) 
Food faF, (ſays the Plalmiſt, ing of 
'' ,,* the Creation) and hererhe 
ah 4% Scripture ſays , That the everlaſt- 
"\'- *"* ing God, the Lord, the.Creator of 
the ends. of & "Earth fainteth not, neither 15 


weary , and therefore that Reſt aſcrib'd him 


on the r_— — is ro be underſtood bur 
a CeilMon from Creating, not a Repoſe 
from Labour , for all diſprapotrions to the 
power of created Agents, are '{o e ually 
uconſiderable, in: reference to.one bar 
Infinite, that Omugipotence may make even 
the World without Toyl.  - - 4 
-- Secondly ,” To make this Shadow, I net- 
ther uſe nor need Colours, nor Pencil, I 
digg no Quarries, nor fell no Trees to per- 
fect this work, and employ no- Materials 
abour it ; As little had God any Pre-exiſtent 
marrer to contrive into this vaſt Fabrick-: 
Our Creed proclaims him the Creator of 
Heaven and Earth z the Angef, 

_ 10. thar holds the Book, in the Reve- 
; lations, deſcribes him reſembling- 

ly ; and the Apoſtle tells us, That through 
A Faith we underſtand that the worlds 
fe ' '* were. framed y the word of God's 
ſo that things which are ſeen, were 
rot made of things that do appear : And in- 
deed it became an Omnipotent ArchiteR; 
not to be: beholden but to himſelf for: his 
Wor 5,7 we. | ne ED _ 
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. — next , I was centind 
that, to = Shadow ; 1 gyms, 
ther Sword, nor Piſtol, the withdrawing of 
my ſelf under the Neighbouring Teves/bet 
ing ſufficient ro make the Shadow di 
pear, and leave behind as little ſhape of tt, 
as if there never had been any; And-chs, 
as the VVorld: could norhave' had a 
ing, wichour' having. been 'provi by 
, fo = the — i __ 
it enjoys, it de togerier, and eve 
venjoys ——__ will pleats of Rl 
firſt Auchor, "of whom Saine Pas! tells us, 
That in Him, we not only live, and move, but 
have our being; and tothe ſame purpoſe 
I think one may allege thar place, wherethe 
Scripture - ſays of God, nor 
only, That he bas made Hea- RE ous 
ven, the Heaven of Heavens 
with all thetr Hoaft, the Eartls and all things 
that are thereon, the Seas and all that is there» 
in; but adds, That he prefervetb then at, 
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-28 aut. Travflargurs-Englith it ; for in the 
Hebrew t remember 1t 1s, Fruifes them all, 

thariis, {uitains wen in that improper Kind 
at Lifegorrbgr Ex: tence, which, whilſt their . } 
Neure:latts; behoags unto. ir.;; fo thar if 
pales ve-withdraw his pre- 
rving Influence; the -Vorlkd-would pre- 
ſently Relapſe, or Vaniſh into- its firſt No» 
RG. 425 are. many:Notions of the 
nd ſuch, as that of Genus, and Species, 
 Wwaichare ſo the Creatures of: Reaſori, that 
they -haye: no;lofger an. Exifkence 'in the 


ttc of-thirigs,,uhan rhey are :acually up. 
held herein, by being actually rhought upon 
Jome'Inte] Being 3/ And: God is 


0-the preſerver:of all his Creatures, har 
| | —_ ſay of-the- reſt; as::che. Plalmift 
ipeaks of many.of:them,, where: addreſhng 
14> - himfelf.to: God: he ſays, Thou 
Pla 1+ bide#thy'Face, they-are troubled ; 
ors . hog takeſt away their Breath, they 
Dye, and return totheir Puft'; Thou ſendeit 
forth thy Sprrit, 1hey are Created; &c. 
-; Lwas alſo taking notice, (purſues Eofe- 
3:45 ) that to: /produice what | changes” 1 
pleas'd, in all, or.any part of rhis Shadow 
needed not employ either 'Emiſlaries, or 
Inftrurnents; nor fo much as'rowle' up my 
{elf ro\ary difficulr Exertion:of-my own | 
-  Atrcngibylice, by only moviagthis or that 
I | = part 
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t of my own Body, I could change ar 

x 16/2 7 ahe/hwi ling of an;Eye, the 
Hanre-and poſture of whar part of the Sha- 
I thought fit : And thus, when God 

had: a- mind ro work thoſe Miracles, we 
molt admire, as when ar Foſwab's prayer he 
ſtop'd the courſe of the Sun, and at He- 
krab's, made him go back, we Men are 
apt to imagine that theſe prodigious Effects 
muſt needs coſt their Author much, and that 
he. 'mui} {train his Power, and be neceſlira- 
ted to.4 troubleſome Exertion of his Omni- 
potence, to be able ro- produce them,where- 
as: tathar Divine Agent, thoſe things char 
be to all others impaſſible, are ſo far 

from being difhcult, and the Creatures have 
ſo abſolute and continual a dependance on 
him, that 'tis as eafte for him to effect the 
greateſt Alteratiþns in them, as to' reſolve 
to do ſo; And even thoſe - Miraculcus 
changes of the; courſe of Nature, that do 
the moſt aſtoniſh us, do ſo' naturally and 
neceſlarily flow from the Motions of his 
own VVill, that to decree, and to execute, 
( whether or no they require powers 'other- 
wiſe than Notionally differing ) are alike 
e.to-him : And that irreliltible Agent 

ds as. little more difficulty to produce the 
greateſt changes among the Creatures, than 
j@ produce rhe leaft'; as I find ir!harder ta 
85 þ move 
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move the: whole Aray.of tay Shadow, than 
to move _ lictle joel -— —_— 
ration (.\ubjoyns Euſebiss) tw the- 
thought, coullmniey enough fois Church, 
who by repoſing an entire trult in her God, 
entitles her ſelf to. the proteRtion of him, 
that can as eaſily produce changes in the 
VVorld, as reſolve on them, and can with 
the ſame facility deſtroy her and his greateſt 
Enemies, as decree their DeſtruQion. 

I was alſo further conſidering, '((ſays 
Evſebius) That though rhe little : wat'ry 
Bodies, that make up this River, and con- 
ſequently thoſe that glided along by me, 
were ini reſtleſs Motion ,' the hindmolt al- 
ways urging on, and chaſing thoſe that were 
before them, yet my was as com» 
pleat. and ſtable upon the fugitive Stream, 
as if it had been projetedon the water'of 
a Pond ,; or rather as if\-all the- parts of 
VVater, -whereon 'rwas Viſtble, had been 
fixt and moveleſs ; of which I made this 
Application , that though we may ſay with 
Solomon, in a larger ſence than his, That one 
Generation goes, and \another comes, the 
VVorld being maintained by perperuat-Vi- 
ciſlitudes of Generation and Corruption, 
yet the Wiſdome and Providence of God 
does ſo. far confine the Creatures to the 
eftabliſh'd Laws of Nature , that —_ 
V 


N 
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vaſt Multirudes of be rin arc always 
ving' place to others , yer the' particular 
| nom which do at any time make Fa 

the VVorld, do always extubit the like Pj 

Qure of its divine Ori ina}, ++ 7: 5 

Bur yer laſtly, ( ſays Eaſebiia ); I was 
conſidering too, ' that & ough' this' Shadow 
have ſome kind of reſemblance tv that, 
whoſe Shadow it is, yet the PiAtare is but 
very ſu al and obſcure ; And if we 
ſhould ſuppoſe, the Fiſhes that inhabit this 
Stream, to: ba ' endued with reafon, Doc 
couldeven from -Lixuamors thadow bur col- 
lect, 'rhat the Original is «go, and not # 
&'; but they could not nce make any 

diſcovery of what manner of Man he is, 
nor know any thing of his Virtues, or his 
hes, or his Intention, nor conſequente 
have that Notion of him, that I ( pur- 
& Euſeb;us, turning to him, and a little 
Smiling on him ) do harbour” and cheriſh, 
who having the happineſs to' converſe with 
him, have the opportunity and'the juſtice 
to' admire him. Thus, where I formerly 
ventured to call the VVorld Gods Shadow, 
did nor forget, how imperfe@a Picture a 
Shadow is wont to be : And though this 
dark Repreſentation, that God thas vouch- 
fafd Mcn of himſelf in the Univerſe, be 
fufficient xo convince us, thar it was not 
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madebychance, bur produced by a Pawer- 
full ,and- —_ Being ; -the crernal 
Power and God-head of the Great Authgr 
of Natbee; 3s the Scripture ſeems td/teach 
us, being manifeſted ro attentive and rari- 
oal Confiderers, in the viſible produdtions 
of his Power and VViſdome ; yet how 
ſhort and dim a Knowledge mult they hays, 
of him, ghar have no other than theſe Cor 
poral Inſtrutors, How many of his glo- 
rious Artributes are there, for whoſe Know- 
lodge we muſt be beholden, rather-ro his 
VVritten, than his Created Word+_ and 
how little w—_ Intelles, without 
Revelation, dFcover of that manifold. V Vats 
dome of 'God, which the Scripture teaches 
a+”, That even to the Angels it met 
8 WR 5” be made known by the Charch,-:-Ati 
+ tf thoſe Illuminated perſons, -fuch 
as Meoſes and Saint Paul himſelf, who had 
both extraordinary Revelations from God; 
and intimate Communion with him, con» 
felſed, that in this Life they ſaw him but 
Darkly, and,- as it were, in a Glaſs; {ure 
the Dim light of meer Nature will- give 
us but extremely imperfect, and derradhing 
Idea's of him, whom' the like Limitedneſs 
of our —_— will allow us Py but 
yery tmperfettly, in Heavenir ſelf, th6 
AS > (hall there ſee him; Face — 

appre- 
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nn RE as;well te ins 
reed, :4s.the,dazling: and raviſhing Obje& 
> But gs ({ays Eoſeb5m ). thoughts forget, 
that Lam .notin rap yn re- 
member, thar I told you ar rity how: little 
I pretended. theſe kind of Refleiojs would 
endure: a rigorous: Philoſophical Examen, 
and tha I am nox fo Indiſcreer,' as to expe 
that-they- ſhould wotk Conviction ih: an 
» Infidel; though I hope they may excizegood 

Thoughts, in a Believer, >:'y 21 1,20 
., Theſe laſt words.of our Fricnd being not 
followed by any: other ; Lindamor, having 
waited. 3 while. sþ' aſcertain himſelf, that 
1 hedended bis Diſcourſe;:begani a- 

nother, by ſaying.t- = your 

- 1, pexceive- ;- Exſebtw, with: much. more 
faietadtion than ſurpriſe , that the ſame 
SubjeRtyand er:the: fame time, did, as 'twas 
fits tupgeſt very differing contiderations to 
yau;and.the ; for whilit your Shadow af- 
torded you the 'ri{c'of ſublime Speculations, 
I was: making _bur'a moral RefleCtion upon 
mine: For :taking-notice,. ( continues he ) 
that the Shade my Body projetgds near 
Noon, was almoſt as much ſhorter than it, 
as in the Morning it was longer , prompted 
me 'torhink, how fooliſh it were for me, 
who know by ſure ways of meaſuring my 
own 
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own Starure; thar ir is moderate enough, 
nor tobe either proud of, or complain'd of, 
ſhould imagine thar I am either as Tall as @ 
Gyan, or 8s Low as a Dwarf, becauſe ſee 
my Shadow either exceeding long, or 'ex- 

ſhort. and I was further conſider- 
ing, purſues L:ndemor, that if Philoſophets, 
as well as the Vulgar, have rightly called 
Fame or Glory the Shadow: of Virtue, it 
would be as irrational to eftimate ons felf 
nor by the teſtimonies of ones Conſcience, « 
which is the Auchentick ſtandard of Inein- 
fick worch-, but by the fickle Opinions of 
others, .( which oftentimes' flatter, and oft- 
ner derradt) but very ſellome give @' juſt 
and impartial eſtimate of ! meric * The ' 
Fame may have irs encteaſe; arid decte- 
ments, whilſt the Perſon continues the ſame, 
and loſes nothing of ſubſtance” with the 
Shadow.. . And for a Man'thae ſhouldexz- 
mine himſelf, and judge of himſelf by his 
own defigns, and ations, not other Mens 
words , ro ſuffer himſelf ro be puffd-up by” 
vulgar applauſe, or dejeQed-by unmerited 
cenſures,” were to miſtake a Shadow for a 
Standard, 3XY 
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\DISCOURSE V11;. 


, wo a Fall occaſſer/d ty anos #60 neat 
the Rivers Brink,” 


Tee was not Jong after this; chat Zogenizs 
to ipy a little Nook, which 
ſeem'd to to promiſe him 2 more convenichr 
-Station for his Angling, he invited. Linda- 
"mor 20 ſhare the advantage with him, and 
to walk thitherward d alongtb Rivers 
Brink, which the abundant ure of the 
Waters that glided þy it, had adorn'd with 
a pleafang Verdure; -But he had not marckr 
very far, when chancing to tread ona place, 
where the courſe -of the VVater hed wank 
off the Bank, and made it hollow under- 
neatb, .be found theyEarth falter under him, 
and could nor hinder his Feer from ſlipping 
down with the Turf that betray'd him ; nor 
could he have eſca _ had vot his in- 
deavours to caſt rhe t of his Body 
towards the Bank been W ed by Landers, 
who. though nor ſo. near the Brink as to be 
in danger, was not fo far off but that he was 
able ro.catch hold of him, and draw him 
to the firm Land: © The notſe that Lindamor 
made, : when he- ſaw- his Friend: falling, 
quietly drew. Euſeb5;4 and me _— 
where, 
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where, after I had a while made my ſelf 
merry with the Diſaſter, I found to'have 
been ſo harmleſs ; Euſebiw ( who arriv'd 
there a little later ) as'd him how he tame © 
ro fall , and Ewgeniws anſwering, that he 
thought he had trod upon firm Ground, be- 
cauſe he ſaw the Bank look to the very ed 

as if ir differ'd not from the tett of the 

Field, which it terminated 4- Euſebizs took = 
occaſion from thence to tell him, You may 
from this take notice, that *ris nor fafe Tra- 
velling upon the confines of what is Law- 
Full, and whar is Sinfull ; - no more! than 
upon the: Borders of- two. Hoſtile Nations': 
VVhen we ſuppoſe, thar':thus far. wermay 


go rowards thar- which is Sinfufl,. withour -f- 


committing it , we are wohr' wicty more 
boldneſs chan conſiderateneſs ro conclude; 
thar we need not ſcruple' to venture," or ra» 
ther that we-ſhall run no venture, having 
firm footing all the way. ' Bur 'tis much to 
be feared, that when we allow our ſclves 
ro come as far as the urmoſt Verge of -whar 
is Lawfull, and to do that which inthe Ca+ 
ſuits Language, is, rantum-ron eo Sin,-the 
natural Proclivity of our minds to'-Evil, 
which carries them downwards, as weight 
does our Bodics , will ſomerime or other 
make us: find hollow Ground, where: we 


preſume to 'find-it firm : He that ro or 
| M0 
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will go towards Sin as far as he thinks he 
may, 1s-in er of going to Morrow fur- 
ther chan he d; And it is far more 
ealie for him to be ſecure than to be ſafe, 
that walks upon the Brink of. a Precipice. 
He was a wile Man, that as ſoon as he had 
forbidden his Son to enter into the path of 
the Wicked; and to go in the way of Evil 
men, ſubjoyns, as the beſt courſe to con- 
form to the Preſcription, avoid it; paſs not 
by ir, turn from it,.and pafs away : God's 
indulgence leaves us a Latirude to comply. 
wich our tics, and Necefhities, and to 

ive us dpporturities of —_— a pious 
Jealuſc over our ſelves, and 0 ſhewing 

w- much we fear to offend him. Bur 2 

wary Chriſtian will ſay in this caſe, as Saint 
Paul did in almoſt a like , AU things are 
Lawfull for me, but all things are not Expee 
dient ; And he. muſt often go further than, 
he can with. Prudence, that will always go 
as far as he thuks he can with Innocence, 


Dd DIS- 
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- DISCOURSE. VIII. 


#pon the Grad and Miſchief that Ki- 
Vers ao. 


His Diſcourſe being ended, we All, 


BK as it were, by common Conſent, ap- ' 


ply'd our ſelves again to proſecute t 

Sport that had - invited us to the River ; 
Burt we had not Angl'd very long, before. 
we were Diſturb'd by a loud azd confus'd 
Noiſe, which we ſoon diſcover'd to pro- 
cecd from a Ship, that, together with "ner 
Barges, and other lJefſer Boats, were, by the 
help of a favourable Breath of Wind, 
Sailing up the River towards London, The 
ſight of theſe Laden-Veſlels, rogether with 
the proſpect of the Thames, »hzch,, ( as ir 
happen'd in-that place ) ſeem'd, in various 
Windings and Mcanders, wantonly to fly, 
and to purſue ir felt : This ſight, I ſay, roge- 
ther with thar of the rich and flouriſhing 
Verdure,which the Warers,in their paſlage, 
beſtow'd upon all the Lands that were on 


either fide aty thing near their Banks, . 


invited Eugentus, to tall upon the praiſes 
of that Excellext River, which not only 
imparts Fertility and Plenty, here at home, 
Ly Inriching all the places that have the ad- 

vantage 


6 am. 


- 
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vantage to be near it ; but helps to bring us 
Home, whatever the Remoter parts ofthe 
World, and the Indies themſelves, whe- 
ther Eaſt or VVelt, have of Kare or #ſc- 
ull. 

f Lindamoy , having both applauded and 
- rectuited theſe Commendations , Me-thinks, 
(ſays he.) Thar amongſt other good things, 
wherewith this River turniſh us , ir may 
ſupply ..us with a good Argument againit 
thofe Modern Stoicks, who are wont, with 
more Eloquence than Reaſon, to Declaim 
againſt the Paſſions, and would fain per- 
ſwade Others , ( for I doubt whether they be 
ſo perſwaded themſelves) That the Mind 
ought to deal with irs Aﬀections, as Pharaoh 
would have dealt with the Fers-4ales, 
whom he thought tt wiſe to Deftroy, lealt 
they might, one Day, grow up into a con- 
dition to Revolt from him. But , becauſe 
. the Paſſions are (ſometimes) Mutinous, 
ro-wiſh an Apathy, is as unkind to us, as it 
would be to our Country , To wiſh we had 
no Rivers, becauſe ( ſometimes ) they do 
Miſchief, when great or ſuddain Rain (wells 
them above thery Barks. 
V'Vhen I confider, ( ſays Ewſeb1us ) That 
of the Immaculate and Divine Lamb him-- 
« elf, *ris recorded in rhe Goſpel, Thar He- - 


look'd round about, wipon certa'n Fews, aptth In- 
d 2 aignation. 
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dignation, being griev'd for the Haydneſs of 
their Hearts ; So that two Paſſions are al- 
crib'd to Chris: binſelf in one Verſe : And 
when I conſider too, the Indifferency, and 
( conſequently the Inrocence ) of Paſſions 
inthetr own Nature, and the Uſe that VVite 
and Virtuous Perſons may make of them, 
I cannot think we ought to throw away 
( or ſo much as wiſh away ) thoſe Inſtru- 
ments of Picty, which God and Nature 
has put into our Hands : But am very well 
context we ſkould retain them, vpon ſuch 
conditiors as Abrabam did , Tl cſe Dome- 
ſlicks be tought nth bis Money, whom the 
Scripture tells us ; He Lorh Circumcts'd, and 
kept u$ Seruans, 

Bur, ( continues Exſcl1zs) As I do not 
alrogether diſallow 11damors Compari- 
ſon, Letween Rivers and Paſſions , ſo. he 
mult give me leave to add this to it , Thar 
as Rivers, when they over-flow, Drown 
thoſe Grenunds, and Kuine thoſe Husband- 
men, which whilſt they flow'd Calmly e- 
twixt thetr Barks, tlicy Fertilizd and En- 
rich'd : So our Paſſions, ( when they grow 
Exortitant and Unruly ) deſtroy tboſe Vir- 
twes, to Wiiich they may be very Scrvice- 
able whilit they keep within their Bounds. 

Inſtances of this truth, ( purſues Edſe- 
£145 ) arc Lut roo Obvious ; 'tis ſaid, That 

Valour 


| 


- 
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Valour i Anger's whetione 5 and our being 
Conncell'd by the Apoſtle, To be Angry, and 
not to Sin , es, that Paſſion zot to be 
Incompatible with Innocence, whilſt 'ris 
confin'd within the limirs of Moderation, 
But when once Anger is Boyl'd up into 
Rage, or Choler into an habitual Fury, or 
appetice of Revenge, ir makes more Havok 
in the VVorkd than Beaſts and Inundati- 
ons : The greateſt part of thoſe n—_ 
Blood, that are (hed in Batrels, ( rhoug 
ſpilr by Anger ) do rather Irricate than Ap- 
peaſe the unnatural Thirſt of thar info 
tiate Fury : The burning of Cities, the 
ſinking of Flects, and the Defolations of 
Provinces, and of Kingdoms, make but 

of the Tragick effects of this 1zbumane 
Paſſion , when it once thorow!y poſſeſſes thoſe 
that wield Sceprers, and handle Swords. 

I will not tell L:7- damor , That cv'n that - 
nobleſt and beſt of Pations, Love, as gen- 
tle and amiable as it appears, when once ir 
comes to degenerate by growing Upruly, 
or being Miſplac'd, is guilty of far more 
Tragedies than thoſe that have the fortune 
to be Acted on Theatres, or to furnith the 
VVriters of Romances ; and that which 
( perchance ar firſt ) ſeems ro be but an 
Innocent Love, being not duely warch'd, and 
regulated, may, in time, grow to difobey, 


, 
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or deceive Parents, to violate Friendſhips, 
ro ſend Challenges, and fight Duels, to be- 
tray the Honour of harmleſs Virgins, and 
of the nobleſt Families , ro Rebel againſt 
Kings, procure the Ruine of Monarchies 
and Common-wealths ; And, in a word, 
To make thouſands miſerable, and thoſe it 
pollefles moſt of all, and thereby to bring 
Credit to, if not alſo to Surpaſs, the Fict- 
ons of Poets, and the Fabulous ſtories of 

Romances, h 
And as for the deſire of Excellins others, 
as | ne and noble things as it makes Men 
undertake, whiltt it aſpires only to a Tran(- 
cendency in F'rrtue, and in Goodneſs, when 
that Pa'fionare defire, by making Men too 
eedy of Supcriority in Fame and Power, 
egencrates into Ambition z How 'many 
Vices arc uſually ſet a work by this one 
Paſſion | The contempt of the Laws, the 
Violation of Oaths, the Renouncing of Al- 
legiance, the Breach of Leagues and Com- 
padts , the Murther of ones neareſt Rela- 
tion, (if they þe more nearly related to a 
Crown) and all the other Crimes and 
Miſcries, that are wont to beget or attend 
civil VVarrs, are the uſual as well as diſ- 
mal Productions of this aſpiring Humour 
in a Subje&t ; Nor does it leſs Miſchief 
when Harbour'd ina Prince's Breaſt, for the 
+, Wp> Undoing 
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Undoing of his own. People, rhe Subvetſion 
of his Neighbour's States, the Sacking\of 
Cities, the Slaughter of Armies , the Vif- 
peopling: of ſome Provinces, aud the Peo- 
pling of others with VViddows and Or- 
phanes , are 'Sacrifices that ate more fre- 
quently offer'd up ro Ambition, than able 
ro ſarisfic it : For what can. quench his 
Thurſt of Rule and Fame, or hinder the 
Attempts to which ir ſtimulares him , that 
can find in his Heart to deltroy Armies, and 
ruine Provinces, only that he may be raketi 
notice off to be able to.do ſo; * p 
Certainly ( ſubjoyns Euſebis ) he knew 
very well the Frame of humane Spirits, thar 
ſaid by the Pen of an Apoſtle ; 
' From whence comes Warrs and Brawl- 
#ngs among you 2 Come they nit heace, 
eu'n of your Luits that war in your Mem- 
bers : And I doubt whether Plagues, Wars 
and Famines have done more miſchicf ro 
Mankind, than Anger and Ambition, and 
ſome other inordinare Paſſions ; for theſc 
do frequently. bring _ Men thoſe pub- 
lick and other fatal Calamities, cicher as 
Judgments, which they provoke God to 
Infit, or as Evils, which 
quents naturally flow, fromchoſe Miſchie- 
vous practices, to which unbrid!'d Patſhons 
hurry the criminally unhappy Perſons they 
have Inflav'd, Dd 4 Where- 
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" VVherefore, (concludes Eaſebivs, caſt- 
inghis Eyes upon £1zdamer ) As the uſe- 
fulneſs of a River hinders us not from ma- 
king good the Banks, and,' if need be, ma- 
king Damms, to confine it within its Li- 
mits, and prevent-its. Inundations ; So the 
uſctulneſs of che Paſſions ſhould not hinder 
us from warchfully employing the Methods 
and Expedients afforded us by Reaſon and 
Religion , to _ them wirhin their due 
Bounds, which they ſeldome over-flow 
without ſhewing to our Coſt , that, as 'tis 
obſerved of Fire and V Vater, they cannot 
be ſo good Servants, bur that they are worſe 
Maſters. oy fc \ 


DISCOURSE IX. 


Kpon the comparing.of Lands , ſeated at 
' differing diſtances from-the River, 


His laſt Diſcourſe, to which the Ri- 

ver had afforded the occaſion, invi- 

ting me-to Survey as much of it as was 
within my View, alittle more atrentively, 
gave me the opportunity of taking notice 
of a manifeſt difference betwixt the Lands 
that lay near it, and thoſe whoſe Situation 
was remoter from it, and having acquainted 
\ = — . Euſeb 119 
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Euſcbi4 with what I had obſcrv'd, which 
his own Eyes could not but preſently bear 
witneſs ro ; One (ſays he) that thould 
only conſider how ſwifch this Stream runs a- 
long theſe flowery Meadows,and how grear 
a quanticy of Vater paſſes throngh them, 
and from them, rowards the Sea, would be 
apt to conclude,rhat certainly theſe Grounds 
retain none of rhe Vater which runs from 
chem ſo haſtily, and ſo plentitully, eſps- 
cially ſince we can {ce no Chanels, nor 
other manifeſt Inlets, and Receptacles, that 
ſhould divert and retain the fugitive VVa- 
ter , ſo that the Grounds confining on the 
River, muſt be but little advantag'd by its 
Neighbourhood. -Bur , ( continues Euſe- 
bius ) though theſe Grounds have not any 
patent Pallages, whereby to derive Water 
and Fatneſs from the: River, and therefore 
mult ſuifer the greateſt part of is to'run by 
them undiverted , yet till fome of the 
Cheriſhing and Fertilizing moiſture is from 
time to time ſoak'd in by the Neighbouring 
Ground , and ( perhaps by blind Porcs and 
crooked Chanels ). ſo diſperſed thorow the 
whole Fields, that they have thereby Wa- 
ter, and in that vehicle Fertility convey'd 
ro them, which you will not doubr, if you 
do but with me take notice, how much the 
Lands that lyc on both ſides near the C_ 
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of the River, are more Verdant, and Flou- 
riſhing, and more Rich than thoſe Jeſs happy 
Grounds, to whom their Remoteneſs denies - 
—— of ſo improving a Neighbour- 
hood, 

Thus ( reſumes Euſebius ) many a pious 
Perſon that is an Aſſiduous attendant on the 
means of Grace, and has a- care to place 
himſelf as it were in the way, by which the 
Ordinances of God, eſpecially thoſe of 
Reading, and Expounding of the Scriptures, 
are wont freely and coptouſly to flow, is 
( eſpecially upon any fir of Melancholy, or 
diſtreſs ' of ' Mind ) apt to- be extremely 
diſcourag'd from' proſectiting that courſe 'of 
Duties, and by looking upon the little that 
he remembers of ſo: many excellent Ser- 
mons as he has heard, -he'is often inclined 
to conclude not only he has loft -all the 

d Sermons that he has heard already, 

t that at leaſt for ſuch as he there is little 
to be expected from them for the future. 

But though to loſe ſo much of a thing, 
ſo precious as the DoCrine of Salvation, 
be that, which is ofrentimes a fault; and al- 

. ways an unhappineſs , yet tis a far leſs 
> Miſchief to forget Sermons than te for- 
ſake them, the one may be bur an effect of 
2 weak Memory , the other is that of a 
depraved Will, perverted by Lazinefs, Im- 
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patience, or ſome greater faulr , we ſhould 
icarce allow ir for a Rational proceeding ; 
if one in a Conſumption, or Diſentery, 
becauſe he grows not Far with Feeding, 
ſhould reſolve to renounce Eating and 
Drinking. | 

Bur-rhis (ſays Euſeb:us) is not that which 
I chiefly intended : For Pious, bur melan- 
choly _—_ are — r00 rn 
againſt themſelves, to be competent Ju 
7 their own Eſtate"; they form not m__ 
get any Sermon fo inuch as thar, Charity 
thould begin at home, And they:are much 
more carefull not to accuſe any body wrong- 
fully than rhemfelves , rhough they migh 
remember, that in the Eſtimate of Chritt 
himſelf, all Grounds are not equally Fruit- 
full charare good, fome bringing forth hun- 
dred, ſome ſixty , ſome but thirty Fald, 
and yet to all he vouchſafes. the title cf 
Good ; and though, as mad Men that have 
quite loſt rheir VVits, ſeldome' or never 
complain of the: want of thenv.y fo thoſe 
that have forfeited, or are devoid of Grace, 
rarely bemoan themſelves of the weakneſs 
of it. And 'tis no mean ſign of Proficiency 
in Piety, to be apt to deplore ones unpro- 
ficiency ; *Tis true, that Preaching is not 
always, and I fear not ſo much as often, the 
Savour of Life unto Life, the Peryerſneſs 
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of the Hearers making it but too frequently 
the Savour of Death unto Death, Bur yer, 
ſpeaking in the general, though it agzravare 
the Sins commurted in ſpite of it , yet it 
uſually hinders many others from being 
commirted ; and he that twice a V Veek is 
told of God, and Duty, and Heaven, and 
Hell, has his Conſcience more awak'd than 
he that never hears of any of theſe things. 
And if. you but compare- one of theſe de- 
ſpondent Chriſtians , we are conſidering, 
with the careleſs Senſualiſts, that fly a row- 
zing Sermon, as. they ſhould do what ir 
would deter them from ; you will eaſily 
diſcern a ſufficient diſparity berween them, 
to invite you to conclude, that the Inſtru- 
' Riveneſs of Preaching may, like the moi- 
ſture of the River, be convey'd but by little 
and little at a time, and by unperceived 
Paſſages, and yer be able ro impart Fer- 
tility : For though much run by, yet com- 
monly ſoinething will ſtick, which we may 
fafely conclude , if though we can diſcert: 
it no other way, it diſcloſe -it ſelf by the 
Effects ; tor 'tis not always to thoſe that 
remember the mot of them, that Sermons 
do the moſt good , as V Vater retained in 
Ponds makes not the Bottom flourithing, 
but the Banks , and the Efficacy of a Ser- 
mon is better to be colleted fram the Im- 
prehon 
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preſſion it has on- the Underſtanding, and 
AﬀeGtions, than from thar ir leaves on the 
Memory , whether we retain the Particu- 
lars faithfully or no, and carry them home 
with us ; yet if a Sermon leave ps Devou- 
ter than it found us, if we go from God's 
Ordinances, with a love to, them, and a 
relliſh of them, and a prgeth ro frequent 
them, we may be Deſpondents, bur are not 
alrogether Non-proficients 3 that incor- 
ruptble Seed by which we arc Regenerated, 
being once thrown into an honeſt Heart, 
may, as our Saviour intimates, grow up We © 
know not well how, and though perhaps 
by inſenſible degrces, yet at length attain 
Maturity, To dif patch, ( concludes Exſe- 
bis) whether. or no a Man can orderly 
rencat all the Particulars that compoſed the 
Sctmon , it docs kim good, it it cither 
makes him good, or keeps him fo : And its 
Operation 1s to be cſtimated, not ſo much 
by what we Remember, as Ly what we 
Reſolve. 

What you have been ſaying, ( ſubjoyns 
Lirdamor ) wher, he perccived that Euſe- 
bius. had done ſpeaking , ſuggeſts ro me a 
Reflection, that till now I did not dream 
of ; And though it diffet from that where= 
with ycu have been pleaſed ro Entertain us, 
yet becauſe 'tis applicable ro the ſame pur- 
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poſe, and occaſioned by rhe ſame River, I 
thall withour ſcruple, -chough after your 
Diſcourſe, not without Bluſhes, tell you, 
thar it is this ; I, among many others thar 
Live near it, have often reſorted in hor 
Weather to this River, to bathe my ſelf in 
it , and after what I have been hearing, I 
now begin to conſider, that m_ incom- 

rably che greater part of the River run 
by me, without doing me any good , and 
though when I went out of it, I carried 
away little-or none of it with me ; yet 
whilſt I ſtayed in it, that very Stream, 
whoſe Waters run ſo faſt away from me, 
waſhed and carried off whatever Foulneſs 
it might find ſticking to my Skin : And be- 
ſides, not only cooled me, and refreſhed 
me, by allaying the intemperate heat that 
diſcompoſed me, and made me faint, but 
alſo help'd me to a good Stomach for ſome 
while after. 

Thus ( reſumes Lindamor ) Ihave ſome- 
times found, that a moving Sermon, though 
it did not find me qualified to derive from 
it the Advantages it queſtionleſs afforded 
better Auditors, and when_ I went 
from it, I found had retained fo little of 
it, that it ſeemed to have almoſt totally 
ſlipt out of my Memory , yet the more 


Inſtrutive and Pathetick pallages of it had, 
that 
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thar' Operation upon me, as to cleanſethe 
Mind from ſome of the Impurities it had 
contracted , by Converſing to and fro in 
a defiling World, without ſufferiug Pol- 
lutions to ſtay long, and ſettle where the 
tegan to be Harboured ; And beſides, i 
found that a courſe of ſuch Sermons, as I 
have been mentioning, did oftentimes (and 
if it had not been my own faulr, would have 
always done 16) both allay thoſe Inordi- 
nate hears that tempting Objects are but 
roo apt to Excite z refreſh my, drooping 
Spirits, that continually needed to be re- 
vived, and raife in me an Appetite to the 
means .of Grace, which are Þiery's ( and 
conſequently the Soul's) true and impro- 
ving . Aliments. So that, ( concludes Lz- 
damor ) though I ſcldome_ ler Sermons do 
me all the good they may, and ſhould , yer 
' I dare nor forfake them, becauſe I forget 
them ; fince 'tis todo a Man ſome good, to 
make him leſs bad than he was, and to give 
a Value and Inclination for the means of 
growing better than he is. 
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DISCOURSE X,. 


Upon a Fiſhes running away with the 
Bart, 


His RefleQtion of Linzamor's was ſoon 

follow'd by another of the ſame 
Gentleman's , who ſceing many Fiſhes riſe 
one after another, and bite at Ewugentm's 
Bait, which he let them ſomerimes run a- 
way with, that he might be the ſurer to be 
able to draw them up, as he afterwards did 
ſeveral of them z See, (ſays Lindamor , as 
one of the Fiſhes had jult ſwallowed the 
Hook.) how yonder filly Fiſh; having at 
lengrh ſeized. the beloved Bair, he oy on 
Courting, poſts away with it as his obtained 
with, lictle dreaming 'of being. himſelf ta« 
ken : Thus ( continues the ſame Speaker ) 
when greedy Mortals have an opportunity 
to obrain forbidden things, they joytully run 
away with them as the Goods they aimed 
ar, and when they fondly think they have 
caughr, they are ſo, and whilſt they imagine 
themſelves to carry away a Boaty, they be- 
come a Prey ; for that he is in his Judg- 
ment that never errs, who, whatever 

ts.into the Pargain, loſes himſelf. - 
The Scripture, (ſ\ubjoyns Euſeb1) men- 

tions - 
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tions, amohg other properties of Vice; thar 
which it col the Deceirfulneſs of. Sin. 
And the wiſe Man tells us, that Wine is a © 
Mocker ; and it may be one of the reaſons 
of theſe Expreſſions , that when we think 
our ſelves polleſſed of a ſinfull Pleatute, 
we are indeed poſſefſed by ir, as Doeme- 
niacks are poſſctied by the Divel, who ſerves 
many other Sinners, though leſs perceived 
ly, as he ſerves Witches, whom he gets the 
—_ to command, by ſeeming to obey 
them, and to comply with their criminal 
deſires ; And, if we compare this, with 
what I was juſt now obſerving to you, on 
the occaſion of the counterfeit Fly, we may 
add , That even when Sin ſcems the Kind- 
eſt and moſt Obſcquious to us, and to an- 
{wer if not exceed our Deſires , out caſe 
* may be bur like the Canaanitith General's, 
who though he had Milk brought him by 
Fael inſtead of the Water he only requeſt- 
ed, was but thereby invited to 
Sleep the Sleep of Death , and to Judges by 
have his Fears more ſurpaſs'd than 
his Deſires had been. " 2-Þ 

Bur, ( purſues Euſeb1 ) this may ſupply. 
us with another RefleQion z for though his 
Fiſh ſeems to have devoured the Hook and 
Bait jt \wallowed, yet in effect ir is taken 
thereby ; ſothe Divel, when he had played 
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the Serpent and the Lion, when he had 
brought the Jews and Gentiles- to conſpire 
againſt their common Saviour , and had 
made Herod and Pilate friends-to make them 
joynt Encmies to Chrilt, and when by theſe 
means he ſeemed to have obtained his end, 
by an__—_— their hands to Kill the for- 
midavleſt of all his Enemies, this purſued 
Prey deſtroyed the ſeeming Conquerour z 
and Death appearing to ſwallow the Lor 
of Lifc, was, if I may ſo ſpeak, choaked 
by the Attempt , fince he not only was 
quickly able to ſay in the Apoſtles Trium- 
phant Language : O Death, wheye 
i thy Sting 2 O Grave, where is thy |, 
Vittory 2 but did by Death conquer : 
him that bad the power of Death, , ;.© 
that is, the Ditel; ray, and made + 
all his followers ſo much ſharers in the ad- 
vantages of his Conqueſt, as by the ſame 
way ( which we are informed by the ſame 
Text) to deliver thoſe whom the reſtleſs 
fear of Death perpetually kept from relt- 
ſhing the Joys of Life, 
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DISCOURSE XL 


Upon \a Danger ſpringing from an unſea- 
ſonable Contest with the Steerſman, 


ER Diſcourſe being ended, Eugentus, 
who was look'd upon by us all as the 
moſt Experienc'd as well as concerned 
Angler among us , deſcrying at a good di- 
ſtance a place which he judged more con- 
venient for our Sport, than that we there 
were in, where the Fiſh began to bire bur 
ſlowly ; He invited the Company to this 
new Station , bur when we were come thi- 
ther, finding in a ſhort time, thar either ir 
was ill ſtock'd with Fiſh, or that the Seaſon 


| of their Biting in the places thereabouts 


was ove: , he thought it concerned him to 
provide us ſome better place z and accor- 
dinglv, whilſt we were yer, by the pleaſure 
of murual converſation , endeavouring to 
keep the Fiſhes ſullenneſs from proving an 
Exerciſe to our patience, he walk'd on along 
the River, till he lighted upon a Youth, ehac 
by his Habit ſeenidto belong to ſome Boar 
or other Veſſel ; and having enquir'd of 
him, whether he could not be our Guide to 
ſome place. where the Fiſh -wonld bite 
quick; he replied, that be eaſily could, if. 
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we would take the trouble of coming toa 
lace on the other ſide of the River, which 
bis Maſter; who was a Fiſher-man, had 
Baited over Night, and would queſtionleſs 
ler us make uſe of tor a ſmall Gratification 
Engenius , being very well content, call'd 
away the Corps which were led by the 
Youth to a Boat belonging to his Maſter, 
into which being entred, the old Man, who 
was owner of the Boat, hoys'd up Sails, 
and began to {tcer the Boat with one of his 
Oars, to a place he ſhewed us at a good 
diſtance off ,- but did ir ſo unskilfully, that 
ſince a Mariner of his Age could ſcarce 
miſtake fo groſsly for want of Experience 
inthe River , we began to ſuſpeR, that he 
had too plentifully raſted a far ſtronger Li- 
quor than that which was the Scene of his 
Trade and as the old Man was half Drunk, 
ſo the Youth appeared to be a meer Novice, 
both which we had quickly occaſion to take 
notice off : For ſome Clouds thar were 
athering our of the Sea,  parng over our 
Fiolſel, rais'd in their paſlage, as is uſual 
enough, a temporary Wind, that toſuch a 
flight Boar as ours was, might almoſt paſs 
for a kind of Storm ; For then the old ' 
Man gave our his directions ſo ill, and the 
Youth was fo little able to execute them 
pur.ally, that two of the Company of- 
| fended 
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ded at their unskilfulneſs, - began by.atts 

#ty and unſeaſonable Expoſtulations and 
Clamours, to confound the already diſor- 
der'd Boar-man, and being.got up , withas 
ſmall hazard to the Boar, they would per- 
chance, by croffing the VVarter-men in 
their endeavours, have made it miſcarry, 
had not Lindamory, whoſe Travels had made 
him well acquainted with ſuch caſes, car- 
neſtly requetted chem to fit itil], and let the 
VVater-men do their own work as well as 
they could, affirming, that he had ſcen more 
than one of thoſe eaſily over-ſer Boats caſt 
away by the confuſed and diſagreeing en- 
deavours of the VVater-men and Paileh» 
rs to preſerve it : This counſel was 
ughe very reaſonable, ſince the greater 
the VVind was, and the leſs the Stecrman's 
dextcrity, the more neceflary it appeard, 
that we ſhould be orderly and quict, and 
by leaning our Bodics ſometimes one way, 
and ſometimes another , as occaſion res» 
quir'd, do what in us lay to keep the Veſlel 
upright, and herein we were fo proſperous, 
tha ſoon after the Cloud was pafled, and 
the Shower it brought with it was over, the 
VVind grew moderate enough to allow us 


to make ſomecalm Reflections on whar had 


happened : This Ltn4amor, from the thanks 
that were given him for his advice, rok 
| - BE occaſion 
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occafion to doin theſe tearms.: Since States 
inen and Philoſophers are-wonr ro compare 
s Conmon-wealth-roa Ship , I hope the 
Reflection ſuggeſted to us by. whar had juli 
now happen'd, will be the caſter pardon'd. 
The ckils ruling Nations, is an Art no lefs 
difficult than noble ; for whereas Statuaries; 
Maſons , Carpenters, aud other” Artificers 
work upon inanimate Materials;a Ruler muſt 
manage free: Agents, ' who \may have cach 
of them intere{is or 1defiens of -their own, 
didn from thoſeof the Prince, and many 
times repugnant to them : And the Prizes 
ehat are contended for in - Government, 
eſther are, or ( which is in our caſe all one } 
are thought, ſo Valuable, and-the concur? 
rents are fo Concern'd, and conſequenthlyſo 
Induſtrious to 'drive on each; his own de- 
ſign, that without mentioning any of thoſe 
many other things which make good Go- 
vernment difficuſt, theſe alone may ſuffice 
to make 1t more our trouble than our won- 
der, that the Rulers of States and Com- 
mon-wealths ſhould oftentimes miſ-govern 
them. But the publick Infelicities of de- 
clining States, are not always wholly duc t6 
the Imprudence of the Ruler, but often- 
times thofe that moſt reſentfuch Impru- 
dency,” even by thoſe very' Reſentmenes, 
encreaſe the publick Diſorders they you 
4 . ; '$] 
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ſo much troubley at ; and i3 may be a que- 
ſton , Whether it be more prejudicial ro 
Common-wealths, to have i{ulers that are 
mean States+men, than to have 4 Multicudg 
of Subjects, that think themſelves to- be. 
VViſe ones, -and are forward to Cenfure 
what is done by their Magiltrates , either 
becauſe it is done Ly their Superiours, or 
becauſe 'ris not done b themſelves. 

Yet it may well be doubted, ( ſays Ex- 
genius ) whether the Reverence and Sub- 
miſſion we owe to Senates, or Princes, &x- 
tend to our very Reaſons, and our inward 
Thoughts : For the Right, and the Skil ro 
Govern, are two very diltin& things; nor 
does the one confer the other : A Crown, 
how pretious ſoever, adorns but the out- 
fide of the Head, without enriching the in- 
fide ; and irs Splendour will ſcarce dazle 
a VViſe beholders Eyes, though it but roo 
often does theirs that wear it : No, the 
Tribunal of reaſon has a Juriſdiction thar 
reaches to Thrones themſelves, and whar 
you well obſerved juſt now concerning 
the diſhculty of avoiding faults in Govern- 
ment , will I preſume, make you think ir 
excuſable, if I confeſs that I think, Sove- 
raigns do now and then do what you con- 
fels 'is ſo hard for them to avoid doing ; 
Nor is it more a Breach of Loyalty, nor to 
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think a weak Governour a Prudent one, © 
than not to think him Tall, or Streight, or 
Sharp-ſighted , if Nature have made him 
Low, or Crooked, or Purblind. A Senate 
or a Monarch may indeed command my 
Life and Fortune z but as for my Opinions, 
whether of Perſons, or things; I cannorin 
moſt caſes command them my ſelf, but 
muſt ſufer them to be fuch as the Nature 
of the things I judge of requires ; and 
therefore, the thinking all things done with 
VViſdome that are done _ in Powe 
er, is too great an -Impoſhbility to- be a 
Duty ; and beſides, it would- leſſen the 
Mectit of Obedience, which otherwiſe would 
not appear to be paid to the Authority of 
the Magiſtrate, ſince we readily obey the 
Injunction of Lawyers and Phyſitians, as 
long as we think them Prudently fram'd for 
our good , though we acknowledge not 
theſe. Perſons to have any right ro Com- 
mand us, ch 

| Bur though ( continues Eugen ) Itake 
Reaſon to be {o ſupream a thing, that as 
even the greateſt Princes Aftions thould be 
regulared by it, ſorhey may be judg'd by it 3 


OS 


yet [allow lawfull Authority a Juriſdiction 


over my Actions, that I deny it 'over my 


Opinions ; and though I can obey the Or- 
ders that have the Imprefles of VViſdome, 
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2s well as the ſtamp of Authority, with 
more hope and alacrity , yer I can obey 
thoſe wherein I think Power is unguided by 
Prudence, with no leſs Punctualneſs and 
Fideliry : I would not refilt a Magiſtrate 
when.I cannot eſteem him ; and though I 
dare diſcern Folly even 'in the greateſt 
Princes, yet I can reverence Authority in the 
weakelt. 

I know Eugentus too well (ſays Lin- 
damor ) not to believe him : But though T 
confeſs, that ro do what you ſay, is to dg __ 
much , -and to do that which I tear is not 
uſally :done , yet me-thinks it were well 
if we did ſomewhat more ; for whereas 
moſt humane AXQtions , eſpecially abour 
Matters palitical, are attended with great 
variety of Circumſtances,according to wn 
or other of which, they may be. differingly 
conſidered, and eſtimated, as 'tis not very 
difficult tro make many, it not moſt Ations 
appear polirick or unwiſe, according as 
they are Cloathed with thoſe of their Cir- 
cunmiſtances, that may be applied ro' excuſe 
them, or with'thoſe that are fit to diſcom- 
mend them, ſo I would take a care to pur 
the favourableft Conſtructions on thoſe 
publick Counſels, thatare capable of mote. 
Conſtructions than one, and uſe the Parents 
of my Country, as Noab's rwo dutifull 
25 BY PO Children 
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Children did their diftemper'd Father, 
whoſe Nakedneſs when they had once dil- 
covered, they covered too; and that in 
ſuch a way, as ſhewed they were upwilling 
to ſee more of it than was necetlary ro en- 
able them to hide it. And I ſay this, ( coti- 
tinues L:1ndamor ) with Relation to Euge- 
rius, and ſuch as he; for as to the Vulgar, 
who yet make up the tar greateſt and loudeſt 
art of thoſe that would intrude them- 
Tk into Stare-aftairs, upon the pretence 
of their being ill m—_ their Supe- 
riours ; I cannot but think, that whatever 
the courſe of Afﬀairs be, theſe cannot bur 
be incompetent Judges of their being Po- 
litick, or the contrary : For to ade f 
things barely by ras + were ſomewhat to 
forget thar there is a ſupream and abſolute 
diſpoſer of Events, _— has been a practice 
always rejected by the Wile, as both dif 
couraging Wiſdome and affronting it ; 
And as for the Countels, by which indeed 
the Prudence or Imprudence of publick 
Actions is to be c{timared, the Vulgar is 
rarely admitted to have ſuch a Proſpect into 
the true State of Aﬀeairs, as is requiſite to 
enable them to judge of the Expedience 
or unadviſedneſs of them, being unac- 
quainted with the frame and Morives of the 
Prince's Counſels and Deſigns : Ordinary 
Men 
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Men may often think that Imptudent., 
whil'{t they conſider it only in it felt, which 
its-congruity to the reſt of the Prince's de- 
ligns may make Politick enough, and a pti- 
vate Whiſper, or the Intimation from an 
unfuſpedted Spy, or an intercepted Lerter, 
ordivers other things unperceiv'd, and per. 
haps undreamt of, by thoſe that are not of 
the State-Cabal,. may make it wiſe to do 
ſeveral things, which to thoſe that look only 
at the-Actions, without knowing" the Mo- 
tives, may appear Unpolitick, and would 
indeed be fo, were it not for theſe Reaſons, 
which yer ought to be as little Divulged 
as Diſobey d : So that the Peoples tor- 
watdneſs, ro quarrel with the TranſaQtions 
of their- Prince, 4s uſually compounded of 
Pride and Ignorance, and is moſt- incident 
tothoſe, thar do nor ſufficiently underſtand 
either Stare-affairs or themfclves 3 and 
whil'it they judge upon incomperent Infor- 
mitior, even when their Superiours are in 
the” faulr , tney may. be ſo, for cenſuring 
thei. OY 

Imuſt nor now diſpute, ( ſavs Euſcbius ) 
wherher ſuch as you, Gentlemen , whom 
their Conditions, Parts and Opportunitics 
qualife to diſcern the Intereſts and Deſigns 
of Princes, may not be allowedto judge'of 
their Counſels, and ſee their Errours As 

F- our 
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our late Aſtronomers, being aiſted with 
good Glailes, are allowed to tell us, thar 
they diſcern Spots even in the Sun it ſelf. 
Bur certainly, the Ambition of Pragmarical 
Inferiours, to make themſelves States-men, 
upon pretence that thoſe thar ſit at the 
Helm do not Govern it as wiſely as theſe 
would do, if they were in the ſame places, 
is a fault na leſs prejudicial to any State; 
than Epidemical in ſome of them : For 
whil'ſt the Government is thus Decryed, the 
ſame diſadvantageous Repreſentations em- 
bolden Strangers and Forrainers to attempt 
the Subverſion of a State, and make the 
diſpondent Subje&ts deſpair of preſerving 
it, little conſidering that there are ſcarce 
ever any Imprudences in 'a Government, 
that can prove any thing near ſo Prejudicial 
to the Generality of the Subjefts, as would 
the Subverſion of it, whether by Forain 
Conqueſt, or by Inteſtine Jarrs ; ſuch 
changes ſeldome doing leſs rhan entail up- 
on- unhappy Countries the fears and muſ-. 
chiefs of Warr. And that though it be 
granted, that the right of Governing does 


' nat conferthe Skil, yet 'tis much better to 


ſick to the former, than oppoſe or deſert ir, 
becauſe it wants the latter : For a right to 
a Crown, is that, which for the moſt part 
manifeſtly belongs but to one, and , ſel- 
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dome platifibly pretended to by above two 
or three, whereas the Skil ro Govern is ſo 
undetermined, and fo uncertain a thing, that 
Mens Innate pride and Self-love would 
encline almoſt every Man to claim it for 
himſelf , eſpecially, ſince by challenging 
that, ke might pur for no leſs than Sove- 
raignty : And in a State thus abandoned 
tothe cratticſt or the {trongeſt, there would 
never want diiturting Viciſlitude of Go- 
vernments, as wcll as Govetnours , fince 
whoever cculd get Intereſt enough in the 
Souldicry, or the Multitude, would quickly 
deviſe and impoſe ſuch a frame of Govern- 
ment, as may put the Management of Af- 
fairs into his and his Parties hands, and 
give them the Authority that have the Pow- 
er. But (reſumes Euſebi4) I muſt re- 
member, chat not Politicks, but Divinity is 
my Profeſſion , and therefore without en- 
larging upon the confuſion thar is inevitable 
in a State, where the right of Governing 
being not heeded, or at leaſt not aſcertain- 
ed, every Man wouk pretend to Counſel 
or Command, and none would think him- 
{elf bound ro Obey ; I ſhall only mind you, 
that Magiſtracy having been inſtirured by 
God, for the good of Mankind, we may in 
obeying our 1.awfull Magiſtrates, though 
perhaps Icſls Wiſe than we could j_ 

em, 
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them, not only participate the Advantages 
naturally _—_— from —_— to W 
riours, but divers tar Bleſſings that 
God oftentimes —— to our Gbedi 
ence to his Vice-gerents, and his Inſtitu- 
tions. Let Subjects therefore ( ſays Euſe- 
bizs) with for wile Princes, but ſubmit to 
thoſe the Providence of God, and the Laws 
of their Country, may have gtven then : 
Ler us, it by ary juft way we be called to 
it, a{iſt a Prince with the wiſfelt Counſels 
we can ; it not, let us affiſt him ro make the 
beſt of che unwiſe Counſels he has taken, 
without adding our Fa&tiouſneſs, or our 
Paſſions ro his Mifgovernment, remembring 
thar, at leaſt in my Opinion, to the happi- 
neſs. of a Common-wealth, it is not only 
requiſite that the Prince know how to com- 
mand well, but thar the Subjects obey well ; 
and that even weak Counſels , faithful! 
alliſted,' and as nuch as may be reftified or 
repaired by thoſe that arc to Exccute them, 
may leſs prejudice the publick, than the 
froward and jarring endeavours of Men, 
that, perhaps would be wiſcr Rulers if they 
had a right ro be ſo. It may be ( continues 
Euſebius ) that affe&tion and diligence in 
re publick Service, may, in ſpight of the 
Governments miſcarriages, prevent, or ar 
leaſt retard and lefſen, the Ruine of the 
State, 
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State, But however , ( concludes he) it 
will be no ſmall ſatisfaction ro an honeſt 
Man, and a loya] Subje&, not tobe con- 
ſcious ro himſelf of having contributed to 
the publick Calamitics, either by his own 
Provocations, or his Fadtious indignRion 
at the Princes faults; if a Man have done 
his utmolt to hinder the Ruine he comes to 
© be involved in, the publick Calamity will 
be far lighter ro him, being not clogged by 
private Guilt ; and he will ſupport the 
misfortune of it with far the lefs trouble, 
if he te to ſupport — elſe. Nay , 
ſince the Service we do to whatever Prince 
is righefully ſer over us, upon the ſcore of 
his being Gods Vice-gerent, is ultimately 
directed to that Supream, and as the Scrip- 
rure calls him, Ozly Potentate, whoſe Ma- 
nificence is as inexhauſted as his Treaſure ; 
we may ſafely expect, that whatever pre- 
judice we here ſuttain upon the account of 
the Prince's commands, will hereafter be 
advantageouſly conſidered to us in the re- 
ward of our Obcdicnce, 
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DISCOURSE XII, 


Apon.Clouds r1ſing out of the Sea , and 
falling down in Rain not Brackiſh, 
Ld 


THis Diſcourſe had already laſted fo 

.E long, that as well my Unwillingneſs 
thar one Theme ſhould: detain us any lon- 
ger, as my Dcſire to keep Eugenius from 
making any Reply, which on ſuch an occa- 
ſion might perchance have begot ſome Dil- 
pute, made me forward +. wok the Diſ- 
courſe , by inviting the Company to take 
notice of a black Cloud that was coming 
rowards us, which ſoon after; in its patlage 
under the Sun, interpos'd betwixt our Sight 
and thar gloriouſeſt Object of it, Lindamoy 
then having a while attentively enough con- 
fider'd it, rook thence an occaſion to ſay : 
This Cloud , Gentlemen , whenſoever it 
ſhall fall down in Rain,will ſufficiently (hew 
that it was before but V Vater, which whulſt 
it lay mingl'd with the reſt of the River or 
the Sea, whence 'tis Exhal'd, may be ſu 
pos'd as Clear and Limpid as any of the 
reſt ; but now that the Sun has by irs pow- 
full Beams elevated this V Varter in the form 
of Vapours, and drawn it near itſelf, we 
ſce it Compoſcs a Cloud, which does no 


longer 
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longer receive or tranſmir the Light, biſt 
robs the Earth of it, and eclipſes the Sun 
char rais'd it, and-ſometimes too, produces 
diſmal ſtorms of Rain, and Wind, and 
Hail. Thus ( purſues Lindamor ) there 
are many, who while they continu'd in a 
low and private Fortune, were as blame- 
leſs as others; and yer, when by a peculiar 
Vouchſafement - of Providenee,- they are 
rais'd from that humble ſtate ro a conſpi- 
cuous height , they ſeem to have as much 
chang'd-cheir Nature as their Fortune, they 

row as mtich worſe than mcanet Men, as 
their condition 1s bettet than that of ſuch 
and the principal things by which chey make 
their Exalration be raken notice of, are, the 
Prejudice they do to their Inferiours, and 
the Ingratitude they exerciſe rowards that 
Monarch of the V Vorld, that rais'd them 
above orhers. Of ſo perverting a Nature, 
is ſo higha Station, thar the gaining of an 
Earthly Crown, is very far- trom being a 
furtherance to the acquiring of an Heavenly 
one : And many, whom an humble condt- 
tion of Life kept as Innocent as Lowly, 
are, by the higheſt Advancement in point 
of Fortune, impair'd in point of Morality ; 
and theſe ſupreme Dignities, which the 
ambitious World fo fondly Courrs and 
Envies , do fo often manifeſt thoſe that 
Ff have 
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have attain'd them, to be unworthy of 
them. | 

I-know nor whether Eugenie imagin'd 
that Z1:dawor did in this Diſcourſe make 
ſome little Reflection, upon what we had 
larely ſaid on the bchalt of Prices : But 
I afterwards ſuſpected, that it was partly 
to reply to-this Obſervation, as well as en- 
tertain the, Company with a rew one that 
he fubjoyn'd. As this Cloud has furniſh'd 
L1:duamor with one Refleftion, ſo that which 
lately brought us the Showr of Rain, whoſe 
marks are yet upon our Hats, may ſupply 
us with another, which may ſhew , = 
Themes of this Nature arc applicable to 
very differing purpoſes, according as one 
or other of their Cances happens to 
be confider'd and employ'a : For as far 
( purſues he) as we can judge by the 
Neighbourhood of the Sea , and by thar 
Cloud's being driven hirher by a VVind 
| blowing thence , it conliſted of the Sea- 
warter rais'd in the form of Vapours, But 
though the Water of the Ocean is Salt and 
Brackiſh , Unpleaſant and Unwholeſome 
whil'it it lics there Unelevated ; yer that 
Watcr which has the Advantage of being 
rais'd to the {ccond Region of the Air, ap- 
pears, when 'tis wurn'd into Rain, to have 
left all its Brackiſhnets behind it, and paves 
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both wholeſome for Mens Bodics, and fer- 
tilizing to their Fields, 

Thus ( cortinues Eugentzs ) we ſome- 
times fee, that Men, who in a private con- 
dition were ſubject to divers Vices, develt 
them when: they are advanc'd to the honour 
of putting on Royal Robes, as Silk-worms 
leave their Husks behind them, when by 
acquiring Wings they turn into ( a nobler 
ſort of Creatures) flying Animals ; as 
moſt Men change, ſo ſome improve their 
Minds with their Condicion, and ſeem ro 
have miſ-behav'd themſelves in a lower 
Station, bur: becauſe they were Born to a 
higher; and were, whilſt beneath it, detain'd 
out of their proper Sphere. . And indeed, 
as.a Throne expoſes thoſe thar fit on it to 
peculiar Temptations to Vice, fo does it 
afford them peculiar Engagements to Vir- 
rue, as ſo Elevated a Station is apt to make 
Men giddy, ſo is it proper to make them 
circumſpe&, by letting them ſee that all the 
VVorld fees Them ; the Sublimity of ſuch- 
a Condition would make any Soul, thar is 
not very mean, deſpiſe _ mean things 
that roo often prevail upon Inferiour per- 
| ſons. .If Princes have any ſenſe of Shame- 

and Honour, it will be. a great Curb to- 
them, ro conſider, that, as there arc too 
many Eyes upon them to let their Vices be» 
Ft 2 ſecret, 
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ſecrct ,. ſo their Faults can as litcle eſcape 
Cenſure as Diſcovery and''Men will be: 
the more ſeverc to their Repurattons ,. be- 
cauſc 'tis the only thing wherein Subjects 
can purith their Soveraigns. - If - they have 
any. thing of. Gcnerofity in their Natures, 
thcir.very Condition,by placing them above 
other Objects, will make theta. afpire to 
Glory ; and that is a Mititreſs, that ey'n: 
Monarchs cannot ſucceſsfully court, bur: 
with great and.good Adctions.: And if they. 
have withall a tenſe of Picty, they cannot, 
butz in Gratitude to him, | whoſe 'Vice- 
gcrents they are, endeavour-to promote his: 
Intereſts thar made them fo , and ſo make! 
themſelves as like him as they can in his: 
ather Attriburcs of Clemency,: Juſtice, and. 
Beunty, as he has vouchſafd ro make them 
in;his Power and Authority : And beſides, 
tht che actual Poſſefion: of: an Earthly: 
Crown lcaves them nothing |worth aſpt- 
ring to kut a-Heavenly one : "The conſide- 
ratzon of the great Advantages they have 
above other Men of doing Good , and the 
Excmplarincſs and Influence. as. well of. 
their Viccs as of their Virtues, will- make 
them tremble at the thoughts of the Ac- 
count they muſt one Day render of ſo many 
Thouſands, perhaps of ſo many Millions, 
( of Subjects) commutred to rheir Charge, 
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if, as they are ſure it will be a grear one; 
they ſhall not make ir a gogd onE, Nor 
( purſues Eugentus ) 1s Hutory altogether 
unfurnith'd with Examples of thoſe whom 
a-Throne has as well Improv'd 
as NDienify'd : Saul was not- the 
only Pet on, who when he was 
created King had another Spirit, and became 
another Man ; That Ti, who was the 
Head of it, was juſtly ſtyl'd the Darling 
of Mankind, though his Virtue and Nol1c- 
neſs did, more than his Crown, keep tte 
greateſt part of Polteriry from taking no- 
tice of any thing in him, tut an Obliging- 
neſs proportionate to his Greatneſs : Yer 
I fad in ſome antient V Vritcrs, to whom 
Truth was more dear than cv'n this Favou- 
rite of Mankind , that before he came to 
that ſupreme Pitch of humane Dignity, his 
courſe of Life did not promiſe the Koman 
World the happineſs it deriv'd trom his 
Government; His Life before he came to 
be Emperour, having not been ſo free from 
Blemiſhes of Luſt and Blood : Bur that I 
may, in writing his Character, invert what 
the Roman Hiſtorian ſaid of one of his Pre- 
deceſours, and ſay, that Titus had been 
thought Ind1gm Imperto niſi rmperaſjet, Ard, 
without going as far as Rome, our own Hi- 
ltory affords us a Hezry the Fitth, wio, 
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before he came to the Kingdome, was 
ſcarce thought worthy to Live in it, and 
did ſo degrade himſelf to the Pratices of 
the meanclt MalefaQtors, that a Judge, thar 


was then his Fathers Subject, was fain ro || 


uſe him at that Rate z and yet this Prince, 
as ſoon as he had Seated himſelf in the 
Throne, did as ſuddenly as if the Place ir 
ſelf had ſome ſecret Virtue to improve 
thoſe it admitted, behave himſelf as a Per- 
ſon worthy of it ; and not only Conquer'd 
Fraxce, but, which was a Nobler, as well as 
2 more difficult Vitory, his own Reſent- 
ments too, -by preferring that Judge, when 
King,that had Impriſon'd him, when Prince z 
and evincing by ſo memorable an Action, 
char he preferr'd Virtue above himſelf, and 
renouncing the Pleaſure of Revenge, he 
{crup!'d not to promote one whom he could 
not commend without condemning him- 
ſelf ; were it not, that in this Prince, accor- 
ding to what I was faying , the King was 
become another Man than the Subject. 
And perhaps, (concludes Eugentus, a little 
Smiling) I could proceed to give you other 
Examples enough to keep 1t from being 
improbable; that one main Reaſon, wh 

there are but few good Princes, is, becauſe 
there are bur few Princes ; were it not 
thar Iſze the VVater-man prepare to Land 
t ; usS: 


we 7 * 
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us : And is cffet, we were now confe fo 


near the place, where the Fiſher-man de- 


fign'd ro ſer us Aſhore, that whether or no 
Liadamer had a mind to return any thing to 
what Engentw had ſaid, it would then have 
appear'd unſcaſonable, either to reſume the 
Debate, or proſecute the Diſcourſe, 


DISCOURSE XIIL. 


Upon drawtr.g the Boat to the Shore, 


\ Hen we were now come to the 
place where we were to be Lan- 
ded, leait the Boar thould be carried away 
by the Stream before we could ſtep Athore, 
the Owner of it reach'd our his long Pole, 
and by means of the Crook, taking fait 
hold of the Bank, he drew the Pole rowards 
him with all his might, and thereby broughr 
the Boat ro Shore. This endeavaur of the 
VVater-man's, and the effett of it, inviting 
Evuſebius to (mile a lirtle, gave me the Cu- 
rioſity, as ſoon as we were Landed, to en- 
quire why he did fo: Iris almoſt as ordi- 
nary, ( anfivers Euſebius ) for Men to think 
themſelves wiſer than God, as 'tis impoſſi- 
ble for them really to be fo, Thoſe that 
ſtudy nothing bur to obtain their Ends, an1 
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that {cruple at nothing they judge condu- 
cive to them, do _—_ ig. de- 
ſigns and plots with ſo much Artifice and 
Subrilty, that they do not doubt, that, what- 
ever may become of Gods deſigns, and of 
his promiſes, and threats , thoſe which 
themſelves have laid ſo Politickly cannot but 
ſucceed, And even pious and well-mean- 
ing Perſons, that have the opportunity to 
ditcern the Politick ways that theſe Men 
take to compaſs their Ends, are oftentimes 
tempted to needleſs Fears, that Divine pro- 
vidence will be puzzl'd and liftreſs'd by 
them and to think,, that for Reaſons ſe- 
cret, though juſt, Providence may be put 
by theſe: Mens craft to play an after-game 
inthe VVorld ro come, Bur in ſuch caſes, 
it oftcn fares with theſe grand Deſigners, 
as it did juſt now with our VVater-man : 
He had faſtened his Grapling-Iron to the 
Shore, and putting to his urmoſt ſtrengrh, 
did ſo forcibly endeavour to draw it to- 
wards him , that one, that did not know 
that the Shore was fixt, might cxpedt this 
Luſty Fellows endeavours capable to pur 
into Motion whatever he fo forcibly drew 
towards him : But the Shore being fixt, 
and immoveable, inſtead of making that 
come to him, his very {trainings drew him 
and his Boat to that, Thus the commer 
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of the proud Pile of Bakel, whereby they 
meaut ( not, as molt imagine, to ſecure 
themſclves againſt a ſecond.” Flood ; the 
Text teing fuent as to thar Aim, and a 
Plain being a very improper place :for-fuch 
a- purpoſe , but) ro make themſelves a 
Name., and prevent Diſperſion. Thieſe 
ambirious Contrivers, who had laid their 
Plot ſo hopefully, that they had engag'd no 
leſs than Mankind, and who ———_ had 
Deſigns as rais'd as their intended Fabrick, 
ſince thoſe Expreſſhons of him, that knew 
their Hearts , ( Azd this they be- 
gin to do, aid now nothing will be —_ be 
reftrained from them, which they © 
bave imagined to av) ſeern'd me-thinks to 
warrant my ConjeQuring, that thoſe had 
defigns very aſpiring, that intended but ro 
make a Riſe to their ſoaring flight of a 
Tower, whoſe Top ſhould reach unto Hea- 
ven. Bur the Policy of theſe ambitious 
Builders being contrary to the charitable 
decree of God, to have the Earth Peopl'd, 
he made uſe of that very conſpiracy, that 
brought them together, to effect chat which 
they conſpir'd to prevent z ſo, that now the 
remoreſt Parts of the Inhabited World arc 
but the Colonies of Babel, whoſe ſcattered 
Architects have indeed made themſ{clves a 
Name, but upon a quite contrary —_ 
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than they intended or expeRed, Thus the 
Purblind envy of Foſeph's Brethren, having 
made theny reſolve ro prevent his future 
Dreams of Superiority over them, made 
them think, that, by Selling him for a Slave, 
they had 'raken ſutficient Order he thould 
never comme to be-their Matter. And yet 
we ſee, rhat Foſeph's being fold it:to Egypt, 
was made uſe of by the wiſe Orderer of 
humane Afﬀairs, to make him in etfe&t Lord 
of that rich and populous Kingdome ; and 
thereby, of his envious Brethren, Pharoah's 
Dreams having adyantageouſly made him 
amends for the hardihipshis own had ex- 

s'd him to. . So the proud Favourite of 
Abaſuer« queſtionlelſs thought he could 
ſcarce miſs his Ends, when, by the Counſel 
of his Friends, and, as he fondly thought, 
of his Gods too, he provided for Mardera 
that faral Gibber, which probably he might 
have eſcap'd, if he had not erected it. Thus 
the High Priet and Sazhedris of the Jews, 
ſcem'd ro At with much Policy, though no 
Juſtice, when they refolv'd upon the Death 
of our Saviour , leaſt, as the Goſpel tells 
us, the Romazs ſhould come and Deſtroy 
their Temple, and Nation, which whether 
indeed it did nor rather procure than divert 
the coming of the Romars , the Church- 
Hiſtory can inform you, Nay , the Old 
Serpent 
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Serpent himſelf, thar Arch-politician, that 
was the Inſtruter of thoſe others I have 
been naming, even in his chicfeſt Malter- 
piece, found himiſclf the mott Over-match'd 

him, to whom the Scripture aſcribes rhe 
raking of the VViſe in t etr owh  Crafti- 
neſs. For queſtionleſs, he highly applauded 
his own Subtilry, and ſcem'd ro have taken 
the direeſt and moſt proſperous way to 
his impious Ends, that could be devis'd, 
when, having made Herod and Pilate Friends 
upon ſuch tearms, that the Lamb of God 
ſhould be the Victim of their new Contc- 
deracy , he had engag'd both Jews and 
Gentiles in a ruinous and tragick Conſpi- 
racy to Kill the Prince of Life, and by thar 
unparalle'd Crime at once deſtroy the 
Diyels chicf Enemy, and make Ged theirs : 
And yet the Event has ſufficiently mani- 
feſted, that the Apoſtle might wel! affirm, 
char Chriſt by his Death deſtroy'd him thae 
had the Empire of Death, the Divel, and 
thar Satan's Kinzdome never receiv'd fo 
deadly a Wound, as that which picrc'd our 
Crucify'd Saviout's fide. VVherctore in 
(horr , ( concludes Exfebru ) the Decrees 
of Providence are too folid and fixt ro have 
Violence offered them by humane Ar- 
 tempts, how ſpectous ſoever they be ; and 
thoſe that think to bring God to their _ 
| w 
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will find at long Running, that they haveto 
do with One, whoſe Power and Wiſdome 
are ſo Over-ruling , thar not only he can 
fruſtrate their utmoſt endeavours, bs make 
thoſe very endeavours fruſtrate themſelves, 
and employ Mens ſubtileſt Policies to ac- 
compliſh thoſe very things they were de- 
ſign'd to defear. 


I —_— 


DISCOURSE XIV. 


pon Catching tore of Fiſh at a Baited 
place, 


$ ſoon as we were come to the place 

the Fiſher-man rold us of, we fund 
it as plentifully ſtor'd with Fiſh as he had 
fore-told us, and caught more in ſome few 
Minutes than we had taken in a whole hour 
before : But we did not half ſo much mar- 
vel at this, as we were pleas'd with it, be- 
cauſe the Fiſher-man inform'd us, that he 
had liberally Baited the place over-nighr 
with Corn, as well as VVorms ; whil't 
this pleaſant Exerciſe laſted, Euſebius mark- 
ing how great a Reſort of Fiſhes there was 
in that place, and how faſt we drew then 
uk, upon comparing what he ſaw happen, 


with the Occation of it, thus acquainted 
Us 
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us: with the: thoughts thereby Ntgpeſed ro 
him,” - Thoſe (ſays he ) thar*'Yeſter-day 
in the Evening might ſee this Man- ( point- 
ing ar'the Fither-man) throw in-his Baits 
by handfulls into this place, -and then de- 
rt, as'minding them no more, were pro- 
bly, if-chey knew not his Deſign, andthe 
Cafiom of Fiſhers, tempted to think him 
a waſtfull Prodigal, or at beſt a venturous 
Fool, to bury his Corn in the/River, and 
throw his Baits ro- be caught up-by Fiſhes, 
that fot ought he knew would - neyer come 
back: to thank their Hoft. ' But thoſe thar 
know '( what we now find ) how ptofitable 
a Courſe this is wotit to prove, would, in 
ſtead: of rhinking ſuch a pratice a piece # 
Folly, look upon it as a piece of- Prots, 
dence < For though he fure nor'to 
recover in kind the things he” caft won 
the Waters , yet ſuch a loſs is wort to 
_ very -gainfall unto him, whilſt he 
oles but a Grain: of Corn, or a VVarm, to 
obrain Fiſhes of far more Value, / Thus, 
chough the purblind World may think a 
liberat Almcs-giver, ot a generotis Con- 
fellor, 'a Fool, or a Prodigal, whilſt they 
only conſider him as one that throws away 
what he has in preſent” Poſſeſſion , and 
feems-not ſo much as to hope for the reco- 
very of the ſame Goods, or any of the like 
Nature ; 
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Nature ; yet thoſe whoſe Eyes being Illu- 
minaced with a Heaveuly light, are thereby 
cnabl'd ro. look into the yaſt' and diltant 
Regious/of the tacure, and x0 delcry. rhere 
che final Iilues of all Temporal things, will 
be {o. far, from thinking him unwiſe, for 
parting wich, unſatisfying, Trifles, eq. pto+ 
cure the , highalt and -- nioſt permanent 
Gaods, ther they will think his Proceedings 
far. morg- jultifiable jn' point, of Prudence, 
thay:we, now think the [Fiſhet-man's :;, Nor 
will the parting with & greater' Fortune, as 
freply as:witlya leflery any ,more ahker_ the 
Cale, than the Fiſhoy-mans throwing) in 
Us bipger VVorms, and, grains of, Can, 
vith no. more ſ{cruple than his lefſer-: | For 
Feayen- does as: well: incomparably vut- 
vaue.ahe greateſt, as the leaſt Goods poor 
Mayak can lay our for itz; and hes who has 
all ings -co- give, aug is infinitely more 
than all him tf, has. ptoimis'd, that thoſe 
thar Sy. plentitully 3 ſhall Reap ſo' roo 
and though the lealt;-of future Acquitts 
would incomparably ttanſcend the greateſt 
Price that can be here given for it ,' yer: the 
future Rewards will: betwixrt one another 
bear a proportion-tothe Occaſions of them; 
and as the Fiſher-man is ſure to loſe what 
he throws into the Water, and is notfure 
to get by it any thing of greater ny 

one 
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ſome Fiſhes ; the Chriſtian-Advenurer , 


(if I mey lo call tim ) may hope, rheugh 
not corfideruly premiſe bimley in this 
World thc hundred tcld mertion'd ty our 
Saviour, 2s wcll as in the VVorkd rocome 
Liſe evctlaſting., And therefore, .if we do 
indced in Saint Paul's Language, look, not 
cothe things which arc ſeen, which arc bur 
Tcnuporaty, 'tut tothe Inviſttjc ones which 
are Etcrral , we (lall think; thas Exhorta- 
tion of his very Raticnal, as well as very 
Pijous , where, having Diſceurs'd of the fu- 
ture and glorious Scate of the.1$1ue Chri- 
ſtians, he concludes, 3+ erefore, my beloved 
Bretbyer,, Le ye ft: df as: , immoteable, always 
at ounding in the work cf the Lord; for as 
much as you knep, that your Laboux. 1s wot 13 
Vain inthe Lord, «3 mnt; 


DISCOURSE XV, 


#pon the Magretical Needle of a Sue 
Dyal, | 


W- had nor yet diſmiſs'd the Water 
mat, when' Eugertus chancing to 
expreſs a Curioſity, to know what a Clock 
It was, when we had fre{ly kegun ro Angle 
at our new Station ; as L:zaamer andit . 
rcl 


1 


oe” ... 
reſt drew their VVatches to fſatisfic his 
Queltion';; {6 the Boat-man took our of his 
Pocket a little Sun-Dyal, furniſhed with an 
excited Needle ro dire how to Set it, 
fuch Dyals being uſed among Mariners, not 
only to ſhow them the hor of the Day, 
bur conform them from what quarter 'the 
VVind blows ; upon the fight of this Dyal, 
my natural -Curiofity invited me, after tr 
had rold methe hour, to-rry whether the 
Magnetick Needle were well rouched, by 
drawing 4 little Penknife out 'of a pair of 
Twifes I'thet' charc'' to have about me; 
and approaching .it ro_the North point-of 
the Needle',' which according to the known 
cuſtom of ſfych Needles; readily followed 
it, or reſted -over againſt ir, which way ſo- 
ever I turned the Penknifte, or whereabour 
ſocvcr I held it ſtill; Euſebys ſecing. me 
give my elf this Diverſion, caine up to me 
to be a ſharer in niy ſight, which no Fami- 
liariry can keep from being a VVonder : 
But-afrcr a while, he look'd upon it in a 
way .that made me think it preſented him 
ſomewhat elſc.than the hour of the Day, 
ot the 'corner of the- VVind; and I was 
confirm'd in that thought, by ſecing him ap- 
ply to itthe caſe of Lindamor's VV: 
then a Diamond-ring pluck'd from his own 
Finger , and in effect, he ſoon began totell 
MC 5; 


atch, and _ 
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me ; Me-thinks, Ph:laretw, this Needle 
may afford us a good direQion in the choice 
of Companies : And that is a matter of 
ſuch -moment, that ſome Divines perhaps 
would queſtion, whether or no the di- 
reion it gives Navigators to find the Poles, 


be of much greater Importance : For not 


only it has been truly obſerved, that the 
choice of ones Company does exccedingly 
diſcover whether a Man be Good, or Bad, 
VViſc; or Fooliſh ; but I ſhall venture to 
add, thar it does very much contribute to 
make him whar others ſay it declares him : 
For an affiduous Converle docs inſenſibly 
diſpoſe and faſhion our Minds.and Marncrs 
to a reſemblance with thoſe we delight to 
converſe with , and there are few that have 
ſo much Reſolution, as to diſobcy Cuſtoms 
and Faſhions, cſpecially when embraced by 
Perſons that we = and would be cſtcem- 
cd by , and from whoſc Opinions and Pra- 
Rices we can ſcarce difſcnt conſtantly with- 
out impreſſing a Diflike, that threatens to 
make them ditlike us. For my part, ( ſays 
Lindamor ) 1 have always thought there 
is grear difference betwixt keeping Com- 
pany with ſome Men, and chooſing to do, 
ſo ; For whillt we Live in this V Vorld, 
we .muſt often have to do with the Lovers 


of the VVorld : Bur though to be calt by. 
Gs the 
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the Exigencies of our Callings upon bad 
Company, be an Infelicity withour being a 
Faulr , yer certainly, ro chooſe fuch Com- 
pany, and prefer it before that of wiſe and 
good Men, is ina high Degree both the one 
and the other, And I confeſs, ( continues 


he ) I cannot think, that the proper uſe of 


Converſation is but to paſs away our time, 
not to /mprote it, 
You are ccrtaiply much in _ the right, 
( ſubjoyns Euſeb1s ) for though too many 
of thote that are now cried up for good 
Company , do cither ſo ditlwade us trom 
good and (crious things, or ſo divert us from 
them, that 'tis oftentimes counted a piece 
of Indiſcretion to ſay any thing that may 
cither inrica Men's Underſtandings, or a- 
waken their Conſciences ; yet I cannot but 
think, that Converſation may be, as wcll as 
ought to be, reſcued from being an Inſtru- 
ment to promote Idleneſs and Vice; and, it 
Men wcre not wanting to themſclves, I 
doubt not, it may be ſo ordered, that Con- 
vcr{ation, which ſo often robs Men of their 
time, and fo frequently of their Devotion, 
might be made a grcat Inſtrument of Picty, 
and Knowledge, and become no leſs Uſetull 
than *tis wont to be Pleaſant, 
To make Companics ( replics Linda- 
mor ) ſuch as you think they may Le, they 
mult 
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muſt grow very difterent from what moſt 
commonly they are : For, not to ſpeak of 
thoſe looſe and profane ones, where Virtuc 
and Seriouſneſs are openly derided, and any 
thing, how contrary focvcr to Picty, or rizht 
Reaſon, may be uſcd, not only with tolle- 
ration, but applauſc , it Men can bring it 
out, I ſay not in Jt, ( tor they are ſcldome 
more in earneſt) but neatly wrapt up in 
Raillery ; even in thofe ctviller ſorts of 
Company , where Vice 15 not profciledly 
maintaited , you ſhall ſeldome, during a 
long ſtay, hear any thing that is really worth 
carrying away with you , or rememtring 
when you are gone. And to Diſcourſe ot 
any thing that 1s Grave cnough, cithcr to 
exerciſe Men's Intellets, or cxcite their 
Devotion, 1s counted a picce of Indiſcre-- 
tion, that 1s wont to be more carctully 
avoided than almoſt any thing thar is rcally 
ſuch ; ſo, that even in ſuch Companies, the 
Innocenteſt uſe that we are wont to make 
of our time, is, to loſe it : And really, 
( continues Ltzdamor ) when I conlider 
how enſnaring the worſer fort of Compa-- 
nics are, and how little, even thoſe that do 
not openly defic Picty and Knowledge, arc 
wont to cherith cicher of them ; I begin to 
be reconciled ro Hermites , who fly from 
tuch Converſ2tions as arc ſo apt ro make 

Gg 2 Men 
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Men either  Vitious, or at leaſt Idle into 
thoſe Solitudcs, where they are not like to 

be Temprecd, cither to renounce their De- 
votion, or to ſuppreſs it , ro entertain idle 
Thoughts, or ae good ones : Nor could 
I without much Scruple, as well as Impa- 
tiencce, allow my fſeclt ro ſpend ſome part 
of miy time inſuch kind of entertainments 
as many ſpend moſt of theirs in, were it 
nor, that looking upon Civility as a Virtue, 
and Hoſpitality as in ſome caſes a Duty, 
and upon both of them as things of good 
report , Ican think thoſe hours they make 
me ſped, may be jultly caſt upon their ac- 
count, and that the Ceremontous and In- 
ſignificant converſations whereto they ob- 
lize me, may be undergone upon ſome ſuch 
account as that, on which ſerious Parents 
converſe and oftentimes play with their 
Children , for, as though the things they 
do, are in themſelves trivial, and uſcleſs, 
yet they may be juſtifiable Effects of a pa- 
tcrnal care to {t4}l a Child , or keep him 
from harming him{clf; fo the Duty of ex- 
crciiing of Civility makes me look upen 
as juſlutiable, though unpleaſant, thoſe Ex- 
preffons of it, which, in themſelves con- 
{fidcered, I could not Refle&t on withour 
Indigznation, and could not but think very 
much belo'y any Man, whom Educatior, has 


fitted 
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fitted for the exercife of Reaſon, or whom 
Religion has clevared tothe hopes of Hea- 
ven, | | 
But ic may ( ſays Euſet1#+ ) on the other 
ſide be. repreſented , that fince 'tis ſcarce 
poſſible not to meer ſomerimes with Com- 
panies that are not of the bctt fort, we 
thould look upon thoſe Nece!hrics, as calls 
of Providence, to improve thoſe Oppor- 
eunities for the advantage of them we are 
engaged to converſe with ; for Nature, as 
well as Chriſtianity, teaches us, that we arc 
not Born only for our {clves, and therctorc, 
as we ought often to converſe with the beſt 
Men, to acquire Virtue and Knowledge, ſo 
we mult ſomctimes converſe with others, 
that we may impart them, and learn how 
much we are bcholden ro God's Goodneſs, 
that has fo much diſcriminated us from 
other Men ; and though we do rat find thar 
our Converſation does immediately and 
viſibly reform thoſe we converſe with, yer 
it will not preſently follow, that it is alto- 
gether ineffectual on them : For, bcſidcs 
that the ſeeds of Virtue and Kiowledoec, 
as well as thoſe of Plants, may long ſeem 
to lye dead, even in thoſe Soils whcrcin 
they will afterwards Flourith and Fructife, 
there may be at preſent a Good, thouzh 5: 
a Conſpicuous,Effct of your Diſcourſe and 
| Go 2 ExX2:it- 
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Example. For when Men arc haſting to 
Hcll, he does them no {mall Service, that 
docs ſo much as Retard their courſe, as 
Cordials,and other Medicines,may do good 
even to decrepid Old men, whom they 
cannot periectly cure. 

And truſt me, Ziydamor , *tis no ſuch 
uſeleſs performance as you may think it, 
for a Man of known Piery and Parts, by 
converſing with the Children of this Gene- 
ration, 7o dare to own Religion among 
thoſe thar dare to deride it ; 7o keep alive 
and excite a witneſs for God and Good 
things in their Conſcicnces z To let them 
ſee, and make them ( at leaft inwardly ) 
acknowledge, the Beauty of a pious, Indu- 
ſtrious, and well-ordered courſe of Lite ; 
To convince them, that it is not for want: of 
knowing the Vauities they dote on, that he 
deſpiſes themz To ſhew, that a Man, that 
denies himſclt their finfull Jollities, can 
Live contented without them : And, ( to 
diſpatch) To manitcit, by a real and viſible 
Demonſtration , that a virtuous and diſ- 
crcet Lite 1s no unpracticable, no mare than 
Melancholy thing, ev'n in Bad times, and 
amons Bad men, And ſays, Exſeb:u4, to mc 
it ſcems very conſiderable, that our Saviour 
himſclf, the great Author of our Faith, and 
Excmplar of our Picty, did not chooſe an 


Ancho- 
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Anchorites, or a Monaltique Life , but 4 
ſociable and an affable way of converſing 
with Morrals, not retuſing Invitations, even 
from Publicans, oz ro Weddings, and by 
ſuch winning Condeſcenſions gained the 
Hearts, and thereby a Power to reforin the 
Lives, of multicudes of thote he vouchlaf'd 
ro converſe with, 

Other conſiderations ( purſues Euſebin ) 
might be repreſented ro the tame purpote 
with theſe : Bur fince 1 pronuied you 
ſomething of Dircction, 1 fuppolc you will 
expect I thould cell you, nor whar 1 cuuld 
ſay, but whar 1 4s think, 1 will rcll you 
then in tew words, that. thougi 1 think it 
as well potfible as fit tor Men of radicated 
Virtue, and fine Parts, to make fo;nerimes 
a good uſe of bad Company, efpccially 
when their lawtfull occaſions ca't tic into 
it; yet for others to be often enz12'd in 
ſuch Company, though ir may be Lut an 
Intelicity,is a very great one z and to chooſe 
ſuch Company, is, what is worſe than an 
Unhappineſs, a Fault : Bur generally {pec2k- 
ing, 1 would diltinguith three torts of 
Companies ; for there are fome, thar not 
only are unable ro improve me, but arc un- 
willing to be improved themſclves ; A fe- 
cond ſort there is, that are as well rex.ly to 
learn, as able to ialtrut : And ther© re 
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others, thar, though they are not Proficients 
erough to tcach me things worth my Learn- 
ing, are yet deſirous ro be taught by me, 
the lictle that I know, and they ignore. Now, 
as the Magnetick Needle we were Jooking 
on, and which affords us the Theam of this 
Diſcourſe , if you ſhould apply a Load- 
ſtone toit, would be moſt powertully at- 
tracted by that, becauſe it can receive freſh 
Virtue from it ; and even, it you approach 
a piece of Stcel to ir, the Needle will, 
though not ſo ſtudiouſly, apply it {elf to it, 
from which, though it receives no Magne- 
tick virtue, ir can wnpart ſome to it : But 
if you offer it the Silver caſc of your Watch, 
or the Gold that makes up your Ring, or 
the Diamonds that are ſet in 1t, none of all 
theſe, how Rich or Glittering ſoever, will 
at all move the Needle, which ſufers them 
to {tand by unregarded ; So I ſhall with the 
molt of Cheertulneſs, and Application, 
ſeek the Company of thoſe that are qua- 
lify'd, to inpart to me the Virtue or the 
Knowledge they abound with : Nor ſhall 
I refuſe ro entertain a Society with thoſe 
few, thar being ſuch ſmall Proticients as to 
raced to learn of me, are alſo forward to 
doſo, But thoſe that can neither teach me 
any thing that is Good, nor are diſpoſed to 
ler me reach it them, how great a ſhew ſo- 
| ever 
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ever they make, among thoſe that make 
choice of their Compantons by their Eyes ; 
I may be ca#t- upon: their Converſation, but 
ſhall very hardly chooſe it, 


DISCOURSE XVI. 
Upon the Quenching of Quick-lime, 


Had almoſt forgot to relate, rhat not far 
| from the place where we went on Shore, 
and which we had not yet quitted, we ſaw 
divers heaps of _— ſome Stioak- 
ing , and ſome that had not yet been 
Drench'd in Water ; andupon Enquiry of 


thoſe that look'd ro it, we were ſoon in- 
form'd, that the conveniency of the Neigh- 
bouring River, both for ſlacking of Lime, 
and conveying Mortar, had made the Own- 
. ers bring rheir Lime thither, to be temper'd 
and made fit for the Reparation of ſome 
Houſes that we ſaw a little way off : Burt 
while we were talking, one of the Work- 
men began to throw Water upon one of 
the heaps that had not yet been Slack'd, and 
afrerwards pour'd on ſo much more as ſerv'd 
quite to drown "the Lime ; and Euſ b1s 
marking, both what he did, and what en- 
ſu'd upon it, took thence occaſion to ſay to 

us; 
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us ; He that ſhould fee only the Effet of 
the firlt Ertuſton of cold VVater upon quick 
Lime, would chink, that by a kind of Anti- 
pert .tefis, the Internal heat of the Lime is 
rar.ier encreas'd than ſuffocated by the 
Coldneſs and Moilture of the V Vater ; for 
that wich before was not taken notice of, 
to maalictt any ſenfible warmth, as ſoon as 
irs Zneiny the V Vater begins to invade it, 
acquires 2 new heat and new forces in the 
Conflict, and not only ſhews a great Im- 
atience, or Enmity, to that cold Liquor, 

C acting turioutly upon it, and throwin 
olf many parts into rhe Air , but prevails G 
far as to hear thar cold Element it felt, ro 
that degree, as to make it Smoak and Boyl. 
But this Conflict is ſeldome near ſo laiting 
as 'tis eager ; for it you have but the Pati- 
Cnce to ſtay a wiule, you thall ſee the Lime, 
after it has ſpear irs occaſional Ardour, 
and ater its Fire is quench d, lye quietly 
with, nay under, the VVater, as cold and 
as moveleſs as it. Thus, when a devour 
Man, ( eſpecially if his Fervour be adven- 
titious from Education, or Cultom, as the 
Fire in the Lime trom the Calcination ) 
f(t falls into the Company of Perſons, 
either Profanc, or otherwiſe grolsly Viri- 
ous , we often ſee, that his Zeal, inſtead of 
being ſmother'd by ſuch a rude and unac- 
3 cultom'd 
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cuſtom'd Oppoſition, ſeems rarher to be 
excited and kindl'd thereby , and poſſibly 
ſeems more likcly to impart the warmth of 
his Devotion to its Enemies than to loſe 
any of it himfcl? ; Lur when he is conſtant- 
ly, or ar leaſt trequently, ſurrounded with 
ſuch Company, you will roo often fee him 
loſe as well his own Ardour as the en- 
deavours of communicating itz and with 
thoſe very Perſons, that did ar firit kindle 
and exaſperate his .Zeal, you (hall ar aſt 
ſee him Live very quietly, and perhaps ma- 
nifeſ(t as little of Religious warmth as-they 
and that which ar firtt did ſo ftrangely ex- 
aſperate and diſcompote him, becomes after 


a while ſo fanuliar, as not 'at all ro move 
him, * | 


— 


Upon ones Talking to an Eccho, 


E had poſſibly dwelt longer upon 

ſuch Reflections, had I hot been 
ſudden]y diverted, -þy, the repeated Cla- 
mours of a Voices which each of us .1ma- 
gin'd he had very often hcard : V Vhere- 
upon, as it were, by common conſent, WC 
began to look round about us, to {ce it any 
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of our little Company were milling , and 
finding that Eugenus was ſo, we readil 

concluded the Voice we heard, thoug 

ſomewhat alter'd by diſtance, and other 
circumſtances, to be his; and accordingly 
we halted rowards the place, whence we 
judg'd the Voice to proceed, that in caſe he 
were inauy Diſtreſs, or had met with any 
Diſaſter, we might reſcue or relieve him : 
Bur when we came near, we could now and 
then diſtin&ly hear him ſpeak ſome words 
ſo loud, and yet ſo incoherent and unable 
to complear a Senſe, as if he meant thar all 
cthereabouts ſhould hear him, and no Body 
underſtand him. This made us double our 
Curioſity, and our Pace, till at length we 
deſcry'd him all alone in a ſolitary corner, 
wherein yet his Loudneſs kept us from be- 
lieving he ſought privacy : Burt as ſoon as 
he diſcover'd us, he ſeem'd both-ſurpris'd 
and troubl'd at it; coming to meet us ," he 
firſt begg'd our pardon, if having been Lou- 
der than he thought , he had put us to a 
trouble he did not intend; and then Laugh- 
ing, ask'd us, if we did not think him Mad : 
But Exſebizs ſmiling, told him, that before 
we could anſwer that Queſtion, we muſt 
ask one of him, which was, what he had 
been doing. V Vhilit you, ( anſwers Ewuge- 
aius) were (I i not ) better em- 
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loy'd, my natural Curioſity ſeduc'd me to 
+ ſome time in Ranging about the 
places near the River-fide, and as I was 
paſſing by this Field, the accidental Lowing 
of an Ox made me take notice, that this 
Neighbouring Hill and Wood, furniſh this 

lace with an excellent Eccho, which I ar 
fl try'd only by VVhooping and Hol- 
lowing ; bur afterwards diverted my ſelf 
by framing my Queſtions ſo, as to make 
that Babling Nymph ( for fo you know the 
Poets will have Ecchoto be ) to Diſcourſe 
with me, 

For my part, (ſays L:ndamor ) I ſhould 
by no means like her Converſation, becauſe 
that two Qualities ſhe has, which ro me 
would very much diſcommend it : And to 
prevent our _ him what thoſe Quali- 
ties were, One of them, (lays he ) is, that 
ſhe vouchſafes ro Diſcourſe indiſcriminally 
with all commers that Talk to her, provided 
that they make Noiſe enough. 

You are much in the right, ( ſays Euge- 
z1us ) for that caſineſs of admitting all kind 
of Company, provided Men have boldneſs 
enough to intrude into ours, is one of the 
uneafteſt Hardſhips, ( not to ſay Martyr- 
doms ) to which Cuſtom has expos'd us, 
and does really do more Miſchief than moſt 
Men take notice off ; ſince it does not only 

keep 
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keep impertinent Fools in tountenante, 
bur encourages them to be very troubleſome 
to wiſe Men; The VVorld is peſter'd with 
a certain ſort of Praters, who make up in 
Loudncſs ' what their Diſcourſes want in 
Senſe; and becauſe Men arc ſo cafie Na- 
eur'd as to allow the: hearing to their Im- 
pertinencies , my preſently preſume rhar 
the things they ſpeak are none; and moſt 
Men are fo little able to diſcern in Diſ- 
courſe berwixt Confidence and Vir, that 
like our Eccho, to any that will bur talk 
loud enough they will be ſure to afford an- 
ſwers. And, *( which is worſe ) this rea- 
dineſs to hazard our Patience, and certainly 
loſe our Time, and thereby incourage others 
to multiply idle words, of which the Scrip- 
rure ſeems to ſpeak threatningly, is made 
by Cuſtom an Expreſſion, if not a Duty, of 
Civility; and ſo even a Virtue is made 
accef{ary to a Fault. 
For my part, (\ubjoyns Eugezrus) though 
I think theſe Talkative people worſe pub- 
lick Grievances than many of thoſe for 
whole prevention, or redreſs, Parliaments 
are wont to be a:lembled, and Laws to be 
enacted ; and thouzh I rhink their Robbing 
us of our time as much a worſe Miſchicf 
than thoſe perty Thefts for which Judges 
condemn Men , as a little Money 1s 4 = 
valu- 
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valuable Goog than that precious Time, 
which no ſum of it can cither purchaſe or 
redeem ; yet I confeſs, 1 rhink that thoſe 
of our great Lords and Ladies, that can 
admit this fort of Company, aclerve it: 
For if ſuch Perſons have bur minds in any 
meaſure ſuited to their Qualities, they may 
fafcly, by their Diſcountenarce, taniin ſh 
pititull Creatures, and ſecure their Quiet, 
not only without injuring the Repuratiqn 
of their Civility, but by advancing that of 
their Judgment. And I fear, (continues 
Eugentus ) that thoſe who decline this Im- 
ployment ( and indeed Improvement ) of 
their Titles, or othcr kinds of Eminency, 
do by their Remiſneſs more harm than they 
imagine ; For thovgh the Judgment and 
Company of ſuch Pcrſons, be nor always 
the beſt grounded, or the beſt choſen , yer 
their Quality or Station in the VVorld 
makes it uſually the moſt conſpicuous, and 
the molt conſider'd. And I doubt nor, there 
is no ſuch Multitude of diſ-intereſt Lovers 
of Good things , tut that there will be the 
fewer found Studious ro cxpreſs V Vit and 
Virtue in Converſation, when they ce, thar 
in the Eſtimate of thoſe thar are ſeookd up- 
on as the chick Judges of what is or is not 
zrood Company , the moſt empty and im- 
pertitent Prattle with confidence, or loud- 

neſs, 
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neſs, procures a Man at lgaſt as good a 
Reception as the beſt and moſt rational 
Diſcourſe without it. And, which is yet 
worlc, rhat Tyrannous thing, which we miſ- 
nane Civilicy, has ſo degraded Reaſon, as 
well as difplac'd Piery, in Converſation, 
thac if rhere be never ſo many Perſons to- 
gether, entertaining rhemſelves with -rati- 
onal or inſtructive Niſcowſe , incaſe there 
come in but one impertinent Creature that 
is below it, all thele ſhall ſink themſelves 
to his Level, and as much debaſc their Diſ- 
courle, as if they believ'd it fitter, thar all 
the rational Converſers ſhould fore-go the 
Exerciſe and the Benefit of their V Vir and 
Virtue, than that a Fool ſhould not appear 
to talk as wiſely as any of them ; and thus 
they ſecem'd aſham'd of their A-tainments, 
inftcad of making him aſham'd 0: his Igno- 
rance, and reducing him to improve himſelf 
into a capacity of being fit for their Com- 
pany ; whereas, from a contrary practice, 
they might derive the great Advantage, 
either of freeing themſelves from uninvited 
Companions, or of making them worth the 
having. 

- Bur, (ſubjoyns Lizdamny ) I remember 
I told you there was a ſecond Quality, that 
I dillik'd in the NymphI found you enter- 
raining, and thar is, that, when I will, I can 

make 
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make her ſpeak to me, juſt what I pleaſe. 
I know ( replies Eugeniws ) that a moderate 
degree of Complaiſance , is not only in 
many caſes allowed us by Diſcretion, but 
necef{ary to keep up the Pleaſantneſs, not to 
fay the very Peace, of humane Socicties ; 
For if all Men, at all rimcs,ſpake their Minds 
freely, and did riot ſoften one another b 
concealing their mutual Diflikes, and Dif. 
ſents, and by certain ourward Expreſſions 
of Kindneſs, or Reſpe&, wade by Com- 
plements and Geſtures, Men have ſo many 
Imperfections, and o much Selt-love with 
all, that ſcarce any two of thenr would en- 
dure one another ; Nay, and in ſpight of 
that Indulgence, which provident Nature 
has implanted in all Animals, for the pre- 
ſervation of their Specics, in that of. the 
Individuals that compoſe it, and as muchas 
our own Faultineſs has added to that Fond- 
neſs; yet, I doubt, we ſhall ſcarce find one 
Man of a thouſand, that would endure ſo 
much as himſclf, if we did not for the moſt 
. part exerciſe Complaiſance within our own 
Breaſts, and did not as much flatter our 
ſelves, and diſeuiſc our ſelves, tq our ſelyes, 
as we flatteringly diſguiſe our {elves to 
others, 

*-Butr, ( continues Eugeniw) wheniall this 
' is faid, I may endure, but I ſhall ſcarce 
H b chooſe 
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chooſe and prize a Companion, that, like an 
kccho, uſes no liberty of his own, but al- 
lows me to direct whatever I would have 
to be anſwered me : And I know not whe- 
ther I could not better like one that would 
ever diſſent from me, than one that would 
never do fo z I cannot look upon him either 
as my Friend, or as a Perſon worthy to be 
made ſo , who never evinces his being 
more concerned to advantage me, -than to 
pleaſe me, by making uſe of the liberty of 
a Friend, ar. thereby (hewing, that he con- 
ſiders not barely himſeJf, bur me ; beſides, 
chat as there is no true Friendſhip where 
there is not an Union of Aﬀettions, ſo me- 
thinks there can be no good Company 
where there is not ſometimes a Diſſent in 
Opuntons, 

Euſclims, that was a Friend to Seriouſ- 
neſs, without being an Enemy to Pleaſant- 
neſs, gathering from the long Pauſe made 
by his Friends, that they deſigned nor the 
proſecuting of this Diſcourſe any further, 
Me-thinks, Gentlemen, ( ſays he, Smiling ) 
you are very ſevere toa harmleſs Nymph, 
who is ſo modd{t, and reſcrved, that ſhe 
will never put you upon beginning a Con- 
ference with her, and ſo Complaiſant in it, 
that 'tis your own fault if ever (be ſays any 
thing to you, thar- diſpleaſe< + , and for 
my 
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my part, (continues he ) I have that opi. 
nion of humane things, that as I think there 
are very few {o perfect, but that we ma 
find ſomething ih them fic to be (hunn'd , {6 
there are not many ſo imperfect, bur that 
they may ſuggeſt ro us ſomewhat or other, 
that may not be unworthy of our imitation ; 
and as Ltndamor has taken nofice of two 

ualities in our Eccho, which diſcommen- 
ded it to him , ſol have obſerved as many, 
that I rather approve than diſlike, 

| For, in the firſt place, 'tis evident , that 
our Nymph ( however Eugenius has been 
lleaſed to imiſ-call het a Babler Y is mtch 
ſeſs Talkative than moſt of her own Sex, or 
indeed of ours ; for ſhe never begins to 
ralk with any Body, not ſpeaking anſeſs (he 
be ſpoken to. He thar confiders how mich 
of the Diſcourſe that waſtes Men's time, 
and entertains the moſt Companies with 
the moſt applauſe, conſiſts of Talk” thar, 
rends either ro flatter thoſe that are preſent, 
or detract from the abſent, or to cenſure ole 
Superiours, or our Betters, or to' expreſs 
our own Profaneneſs, or to excite the Pride' 
or Carnality of others 3; and he that ſhall 
conſider , that though by theſe and many, 
other ways we are-extremely apt to offend: 
in words, yet we muſt give an Account for: 


that kind of words, , what ſort ſoever, bg; 
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meant by them, which our Tranſlators ren- 
der /dle ones ; and that the Judge himſelf 
tells Men, that they ſhall by their words, 
as well as by their actions, be juſtified, or 
condemned ; will eaſily believe, that if 
Silence were as much in Faſhion as *ris'cha- 
ritable tro Mankind to wiſh it , the Regions 
of Hell would be far thinlier Peopled than 
now they arc like to be. 

I could tcll you, that Silence diſcovers 
Wiſdome, and coriceals Ignorance , and 
tis a property thats fo nwch belonging to 
wiſe Men, that even a Fool, when he hold- 
cth his peace, may paſs for one of that 
ſort; AndI could calily add I know not 
how - much in the commendation of this 
excellenr Qualivy , If I knew how at the 
ſame time to praiſe Silence, and to practiſe 
it ; ſo rhat it may well pals for an exccllency 
ip the Nymph, whoſe ; pology 1 am ma- 
king, that ſhe does not ſpeak but When it is 
neccflary (te ſhould , I mean, when ſhe is 
ſpoken to, in ſuch a way as does exact her 
anſwer. 

Bur this is not all the good qualities of 
our Eccho, for as ſhe rarely ſpeaks but when 
*tis expcctcd (he ſhould, 4 ſhe ſeldome re- 
my above a ſmall part of what is ſaid to 

cr ; this I account a very ſeaſonable piece 
af Diſcretion, eſpecially inſuch CNY 
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and fickle times as ours » where, almolt as 
if he thought himſelf fit to be an univerſal 
States-man , ſuch a one concerns himſelf 
very needleſsly for almoſt all the publique 
uarrels in Chriitendome, and ſhews him- 
ſelF zcalous for a party which will reccive 
no advantage by his diſquiets z and not 
content like a Merchant-venturer , his 
Paton may upon this account make him a 
Sufferer by what happens in the Remoreſt 
arts of the Worli; In our own fatal 
Differences, ( which 'tis almoſt as unſafe 
to ſpeak freely of, as 'tis unhappy to be in- 
volv'd in them ) he will on needlefs occa- 
fions declare, with his Opinion, his want of 
Judgment, and perhaps Ruine himſelt with 
thoſe under whoſe Prote&ion he lives, b 
ſpreading Reports, and 1tnaintaininz Dif. 
courſes, that rendred him ſuſpected 2mong 
thoſe, who think that a Man muſt with their 
Forces ſhould be beaten, if he can think 
they may have beenſo; Nay, I have known 
ſome, that, though pur into conſiderable 
Employments , ne” not hold talking of 
their own Party , at a rate of freedome 
which thoſe that have ſo much Innocence 
2s not to deſerve it, will ſcarce have fo 
much Goodneſs: as to ſupport it : So rhat 
me-thinks, theſe Men deal with their For- 
tunes as Children oftentimes do with 
Hh 3 their 
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their Cards, when having taken a great dea] 
of pains to.build fine Caſtles with them, 
they themſelves afterwards ruine them with 
their Breath. 

It may be a greater without being a more 
prejudicial price of Folly , to believe all 
that one hears, than to report all that one 
believes ; 'and eſpecially, thoſe are to be 
cenſured for want of our Nymphs -reſcr- 
vedneſs, by whom it loſes that name , for 
though choſe kind of Men make ſure by 
their way of. Talking, to make others rake 
notice how much they are confided in by 
their own party , ,u ſure they would take 
a diſcreeter courſe, if they did but con- 
ſider, that the proof they give, that they are 


rrulted with ſecrets, 1s, that they are unfit to 
be ſo. 


DISCOURSE XVII. 


#pon a Giddineſs occaſion? d by looking. 
attextruely on a rapid Stream, 


"Heſe thoughts of Euſebi ſuggeſted 
{o.many to L1ndamor, and me, that to 
entertain our ſelves with them, we walk'd 
ſilently a good way along the River-ſide ; 
bur at lengrh,not hearing any more the Noiſe 
, . Wl S 
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his Feet were wont to make in going, 
turning my ſelf to ſee what was become of 
him , 1 perceiv'd him to be a pretty way 
behind me upon the Rivers brink, where he 
ſtood in a fixt Poſture, as it he were very in- 
tent upon what he was doing. And 'twas 
well for him, that my curioſity prompted 
me to fee what it was that «d . him ſo 
attentive ; for, before I could quite come 
upto him, me-thought I ſaw him begin to 
ſtagger, and though that ſight added wings 
to my Feet, yet I could ſcarce come time 
enough to lay hold on him, and, b pulling 
him down backwards, reſcue him from fal- 
ling intothe River. The (hrieck I gave at 
the ſight of myFriends danger, was,it [ceins, 
loud enough to reach Euſeb1w's Ears, who, 
turning his Eyes towards the place whence 
the Noiſecame, and ſeeing L14amey upon 
the Ground, made haſtily rowards tis, and 
came up to us by that tune I had help'd 
Lrendamor up , and before I had receiv'd 
from him the obligins Acknowledgments 
he was pleas'd to make me for a piece of 
ſervice that I thought had in it more of 
Recompence. than Merit. Euſet1u5 hearing 
what paſs'd betwixt us, joyr'd his thanks 
to Lizdamor's, and ar the ſame time congra- 
rulared my Friend for his eſcape; and me 
for having, to uſe tis Expreſſions, had the 
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honour aud ſatisfaQion to be ſuch a Perſon 
as Lindamor's Deliverer,- But after our 
Expreſſions of Joy for his eſcape were over, 
Euſel144 and I had both a curioſity to learn 
particularly the occaſion of his Danger, 
which he told us in theſe words ; As I was 
thinking, Euſeb:s, on your laſt Reflection, 
I was diverted from proſecuting my Walk 
in Philarets''s Company, by happening to 
caſt my Eycs on a part of the River, where 
the Stream runs tar more ſwiftly than I 
have all this Day taken notice of it to do 
any where clſe, which induc'd me to ſtop a 
while , to obſerve it the more keiforely : 
And coming nearer, I found the Rapidneſs 
of the Current to be ſuch, notwithſtanding 
the depth of the VVater, that I ſtood think- 
. ing with my ſelf, how hard it were for one 
to eſcape, that ſhould be ſo unlucky as to 
fall into it : Bur whilit I was thus muſing, 
and attentively looking upon the Water, 
ro try whether I could diſcover the Bot- 
zom , it happened ro ic, as it often does 
to thoſe that gaze too ſtedfaſtly on ſwift 
Streams, thatmy Head began togrow gid- 
dy, and my Leggs to ſtagger rowards the 
River, into which queſtionſels I had fell, if 
Philaretus had not ſeafonably and obliging- 
ly prevented it. Something like this 4 lays 
Euſebias ) docs not unfrequently happen - 
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the unwary confidetarion -of ſome ſorts of 
ſinfull Objects; eſpecially thoſe ſuzgcited 
by Atheiſm and Luſt : For not only we 
oftentimes conſider Arheiſtica! ſuggeſtions, 
and entertain Libidinous fancies, without 
any intention to quit our Station, or the 
ſecure and ſolid Baſis of Religion, and 
Chaſtity ; but we are often inclinable to 
think, that we converſe with theſe Objects 
only to diſcern their Formidableneſs the 
berter, and fortifie our Reſolutions to ſhun 
them, And yer ſuch is the pernicious Na- 
ture of Atheiſm, and of Lult, that they turn 
our Brains , and oftentimes, if Prod 
or Chriſtian prudence, do not ſeaſonably in- 
terpoſe, we may unawares fall into the 
Miſchict, even by too artentively ſurveying 
irs greatne(s, and may be ſwallowed, up by 
the danger, even whilſt we were conſider- 
ing how great itis. To parley with ſuch 
faſcinating Enemics, though with a deſign 
to refulc them, and {trengrhen our Averſion 
to them, is againſt the Laws of our Chri- 
ſtian warfare : And though it be not as 
criminal; may often prove as faral, as to 
hold Intelligence with the Enemy. *Tis 
true, that the deformity of both theſe Sins 
is ſuch, that all their Uzlineſs cannot be 
raken notice of at firt ſight : But the diſ- 
covery is more dangerous than — 
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ſince a little knowledge of their Hideouſ. 


neſs is enough tro make every honeſt Heart 
abhor them. And fince their leſs obvious 
Deformities are more dangerous to be pry'd 
into, than necellary to > let us a6 
to learn of theſe deluding Sins, more than 
we need know to hate them, and remember, 
that even thoſe that are frighted by ſeeing 
Faces recently. mark'd with the ſmall Pox, 
may, notwithſtanding that fear, catch the 
Diſcaſe with tha ſight, 
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DISCOURSE XIX. 


: — 
Kpor ones Drinking water out of the Brims+ ks 


of bis Hat. | 


E were by this time come back to 

the Baired places we had lefr, when 
Eugeniw, to whom his Rambling up and 
| down, added to the heat of the Day, had 
given a vehement Thirſt, ſpyirg a place 
where the Banks were very lyw, and almoſt 
level with the Surface of the Warer, left 


us for a little while. ro zepair thither ; and / » |! 


Kneeling upon the Ground, he took up with 
his Hat, which by Cocking the Brums he 


turn'd into a kind of Cup, ſuch a propor- 


tion of Vater that he quench'd his Thirſt 


with 


* } ſome remaininos Vater as 
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with it ; .and careleſsly —_— the reſt 
upon the Ground, quickly return'd rowards 
the Company, which he found he had not 
left ſo ſilently, bur that our Eyes had been 
pon him all the while he was abſent z and 
«om ſight afforded Euſebius an occaſlabit 
tell us, Our friend Ewgeniuc, might, if he had 
leaſed, by ſtooping lower with his Head, 
Wo Drank ls out of the entire 
River ; but you ſee he thought it more ſafe, 
and more convenient, to Drink out of a 
rude extemporary Cup ; and that this way 
ſuffic'd him fully ro quench his Thirſt, we 
may calily gather, by np away of 
uperfluoys': And 


4 dtc thould tell us, that he could not have 


quench'd his Thirſt with a ſulficient quan« 
tity of Water, ,becauſe he Drank it not our 
of the River, bur out of his Hat ; I doubt 
not, you would think him troubl'd with a 
more formidable Diſtemper than ' Thirſt, 
and conclude him in a greater need of Phy- 
ſick than of VVater, © | 
Thus ( reſumes Euſeb14) ro a ſober 
Man, provided he have a Competency of 


'? [43 Eftare ſuircd to his Needs and Condition, 


it matters not very much whether that 
Competency be afforded him by a mode- 
rate or by an exuberant Fortune, and often- 
eimes "tis more f(afe and convenient, _ 
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leſs fatisfaftory, to receive this Campe- 
tency out of thar which is but a little, than 
out of that which is a great deal more than 
enough ; for not only the neteiſiries of 
Nature are few , but her capacities are li- 
mited,. And therefore, how much ſocver 
you have of Meat, and Drink, and the like 
accommodations ; the Body of a Man can. 
enjoy but a certain,andthatroo no very great, 
Meaſure of them, yo to the Cra- 
vings of our tinted Nature, by more than 
which 'tis not the Body , but the unruly 
Fancy, that is Gratity'd ; as when the Sto- 
mach is ſatisfy'd, a Table full of untouch'd 
Diſhes feeds but a Man's Eye, or his Pride ; 
and if he ſhould Cram a little part of it 
into his Stomach , it would bur be Nai® 
ſeated at firlt, and afterwards breed ill Hu- 
mours and Diſeaſes. And accordingly, tis 
no leſs than Solomoz: that ſays , When Goods 
ercreaſe, they are encreas'd that Eat them ; and 
what Good is there to the Owners thereof, [a- 
wing the bebolding of them with their Eyes 2 
I dare not abſolutely (purſues he) con- 
demn thoſe that think not the neceſſities of 
Nature the only Meaſures of a Compe-: , 
rency of Fortune ; for though he that wants * 
not them, wants a jult cauſe to quarrel with 
Providence , yet Cuſtom has fo Entail'd 


ſome ways of Expence upon ſome Stations 
K in 
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in the World, that fince a Man cah ſcarce 
Live withour Them , and yer without Dilſ- 
ace, there are but few who are ſogrear 
Tooicks, or ſuch mortify'd Chriſtians, as. not 
ro think, that what is more than enough for 
one, may be leſs than enough for another, 
and as not to eſtimate their having or 
wanting a Competency, not only by the 
Exigencies of Nature , but by thoſe of a 
Man's particular Quality, or Station, Bur 
( ſubjoyns Euſebiw ) he that has, in this li- 
beral ſence, a ſufficiency of ourward Goods, 
is me-thinks but ill advis'd, as well as un- 
thankfull, if he repine at his Portion, be- 
cauſe it is inferiour to thoſe of the famouſly 
| Rich : For though an unwieldy AﬀMuence 
Tay afford ſome empty Pleaſure © ro the 
ination, ( for to the Body it- ſcarce 
affords any at all ) yet that ſmall Pleaſure 
is far from being able ro countervail the Im- 
birtering cares thar arrend an over-grown 
Fortune : For whatever the unexperienc'd 
may imagine , the frequent and fad Come 
plaints of the Rich themſelves ſufficiently 
manifeſt, that *ris but an uncaſie Condition, 
that makes our Cares neceilary for things 
that are meerly ſuperfluous ; and that Men, 
whoſe Pollcflions are ſo much ſpread and 
diſplay'd , are. but thereby expos'd the 
fairer and wider Marks that may be hir in 
many 
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many places by misfortune. Nor will 
Careleſneſs ſecure them, ſince a provident 
concern of a Man's Eſtate, though it be 
eat , being by the Generality of Men 
Fook'd Upon as a Duty, and a part of Pru- 
dence, he cannot ſuffer himſelf ro be wrong'd 
or cheared of that, without loſing, with his 
Right, his Reputation. 
or my part, (ſays Lindamor ) Idothe 
mote wonder to ſee Men ſo greedy of La- 
ding themſelves , as the Scripture ſpeaks, 
with thitk Clay, that they Hoard up their 
Treaſures from thoſe uſes which alone make 
Riches worthy the Name of Goods, and Live 
by a'temper quite contrary to that of Saint ' 


Paul , As baving all things, and poſſeſſiug 


nothing, When I conſider the things they 
pretend. to by this as mean as unchriſtian 
Appetite ; The rtwo' chief of theſe, are 
wont to be, The keeping of a great Houle, 
and the leaving their Children great Mat-. 
ches. As to the former, though others are 
roo much advantag'd by it not to extol it, 
and though it be ſometimes indeed in ſome 
caſes a decent,and almoſt neceſſary, piece 0 

Greatneſs , yet 'ris in my opinion one of 
the moſt unhappy Attendants that retain to 
it;. for the Laws of Hoſpitality, and much 


- more thoſe of Cuſtom, turns him thar keeps 
"a great Table into an Honourable Hot, 
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ſabjets him ro comply with the various 
inl oftentimes nnreaſonable Humotrs of a 
ſucceſſion of Gneſts, that he cares not for 
ar all, and that care as lictle for him ; is 

mgs him in a world of Acquaintance, to 
whom he muſt own himſeltt oblig'd, be- 
cauſe they come to Ear his Meat, and maſt 
really require them, by giving them the pre- 
tiouſeſt hin he has to part with, ba 7 sme : 
And a full Table, oghthie with the Liber- 
ries thit Cuſtom allows ar it, if not exats 
there; rempt him both to Indulgence to his 
Appetite, prejudicial to his Health , and if 
they do not prevail with him to ſpeak, do 
.- often ar leaſt to diſpoſe him to hear, and ro 
connive at, ftich free Diſcourſes as are 
prejudicial to his Intereſts ; ſo that there is 
more than one account upon which a great 
Entertainer may be involv'd in David's 
Curſe, againſt his mortal Enemy, of having 
his Table become a Snare. 

And for the deſign ( continues Linda- 
moy ) of laying up vait Eſtates for a Man's 
Children ; it they be Sons, he thereby bur 
encreaſes their Temptation to wiſh the 
Father Dead , and provides Incentives to 
their Vice,and Fuel for their Excefſes, when 
heisſo : And if they be Daughters, not to 
repeat the newly menrion'd Inconveni- 
ences ; how many unhappy young Women 
ave 
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have we'ſeen, who, upon the ſcore of the 
vaſt Portions left them by their Parents, 
have been betray'd, and ſold by their Guar- 
dians, or by thoſe Relations thar ſhould have 
been,as they were call'd, their Friends > ang 
how often have we alſo ſcen, that an un- 
wieldy Fortune: has been fo far from Pur- 
chaſing the Heir to it a good Husband, that 
it has procur'd her a Bad one, by making 
her think her ſelf oblig'd and qualify'd to 
Match with ſome high Title, and procuring 
herto be Haunted by ſome , whoſe Vices 
rhaps alone have reduc'd him to Sell 
himſelf to redeem his Fortune, and to make 
an Addreſs which aims but-at the Portion, 
not the Perſon 3 and accordingly, when he 
has got the one, he {lights the other, and 
deſpiſes ber for 'the want of that high Ex- 
traction ſhe priz'd in him , and perchance 
hates her too, for confining him from ſome 
former and more than pretended Paſſon. 

I perceive then, Ltndamor, ( ſays Euſe- 
bw ) that you are, as well as I, diſpos'd to 
think him not a meer Fool, that pray'd God 
to give bim n:ither Poverty, nor Riches, but 
to ſupply him with things ſuitable to bis Con- 
dition, Prov, 3o. 8. ( That ſeeming to be 
the meaning of the Hebrew Phraſe :) A 
pinching Poverty, and a luxuriant Fortune 
(though different Extremes ) bcing' liable 
to 
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to almoſt equal Inconveniences , and a 
Competency acrcting us enough to en- 

age us to Thankfulneſs, withour- Admini- 
firing ſuch Temptations to Senſuality and 
Pride. 


u—_ —_—_—— 


DISCOURSE XX. 
On ſeeing Boys ſwim with Bladders, 


0 Be was yet ſo near the Meridian, 
| that if the Attention Euſeb1#'s Dil 
couſes excited, had. not diverted us from 
—_— the heat of the VVeather, we 
ſhould have found ir troubleſome z and in| 
effeR, ſoon after we had left liſtning to the 
conferences T have been repeating, we be» 
gun to feel a hear, uncaſie enough to oblige 
us to retire from it : Bur raking ſeveral 
ways, as Chance of Inclination di 
us, to ſhun the ſame inconvenience , it was 
my Fortune to hold the' ſame courſe with 
Lyndamor , and both of us, by fallowing no 
Guide, burthe deſign of ſhunning all beaten 
Paths, and inſhelter'd Grotinds, that _ 
the likelieſt way to reach our double end' 
of Coolneſs gnd Privacy: ; *afrer: we had a 
while walk'd ſomewhat neartheRiver-ide,» 
We wetear lengrh bedaghe to a Shady place, 
i which 
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which we ſhould have found, -as well as we 
wiſh'd it, a Solitude, it others had nor &61- 
curr'd withus in the fame hopes ; for che 
ExpeRation of Privacy had brought thither 
divers, whom the Suns ſcorching hear invi- 
red to that cool and rctir'd part of the 
River, where they hop'd to ſhun all other 
Eyes, as well as thar of Heaven; amon 
thoſe Swimmers we 'obſcrv'd ſome No- 
vices, who, to ſecure their firſt Attempts, 
had Bladders ty'd under their Arms,to keep 
them from ſinking any lower. This fight 
( ſays Lindamor, after he had a while mns'd 
upon it ) hath Circumſtances in it, that 
me-thinks are applicable enough to the Edu- 
cation of many of the young Ladies of 
theſe times ; of whoſe taulrs, the Excel- 
lent Celta, and all the others, that you and 
I can think worth our Concern, are free 
enough to let me entertain you without 
Rudencſs' of them ; the Commoniiels of 
theſe Blemiſhes ennoblitig thoſe few rtiar 
are exempted from them, * You cannot then 
( continues Lindamor ) but have obſerFd 
with me, that many of thoſe young Ladies, 
whoſe Parents, out of a miſtaken Zeal, 
condemn that which at the Court was Went 
to becall'd good Breeding, and Principles 
Honour, as things below a Chriſtian, at 
inſaſficient ro bring rheir-Polſeſſours to 
Heaven, 
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Heaven, are To unluckily Bred, -and fo il! 
Humour'd, as well as Faſhian'd, that an 
almoſt equally unhappy Education is re- 
uilite ro make rheir Compary tolerable : 
Civiliry, _ is —_—_ as ag ro 2 
compleat » as her Scx, are per- 
fect P——s wy or rude Deſpilers of it ; 
and not or.ly their Minds are not Imbu'd 
with thoſe Principles of Friendſhip, Genc- 
roſity, and Honour, which make ſome of: 
their Sex fo Lovely, and fo Illuftrious in 
Story, and of which more Ladies would be 
capable, if more were taught them ; bug 
theſe are utterly uninſtrufted in the Laws 
of what the French call Bei ſearce, and are 
altogether unpraQis'd in that Civility, and 
ſuppleneſs of Humour, which is requiſite 
to endear Converſation, and is fo proper to. , 
the ſofter Sex, I mult confeſs, . ( purſues 
Lindamor ) that I never have been more 
puzzl'd how to behave my (elf then in their 
Company : The ſerious ſort of Diſcourle, 
(ev'n ſuch asis to be found- in our freſher 
andimore poluh'd Romances ) they are nt- 
terly incapable of.; And in the trifling and 
Pull Prattle ghar alone is not above chem, 
they are ſo Unſociable, fo Indiſcreer, and 
ies fo' Bold, that in ſpight of the 
| ped, fuch as-Celta ves me for her Sex, 
L find in their Catains as much gy” 
| Ii 2 cile 
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ciſe for my Patience as my Chaſtity , and 
keing tempted to put oft the reſpe& that 
telongs to Ladies, as they do the modeſty, 
I find it more difficult to retain my Civi- 
lIty than my Literty, - The Bladders ( re- 
ſumes L1:.damor ) which young Swimmers 
uſe, are, 'tis.confeſs'd, tur light and empty 
things, that are eaſily made uſeleſs ; nay , 
thcugh they kelp teginners, they are Clo 
ro skilfull Swimmers, and yet theſe Trifle 
are they that hinder Novices from ſinking 
intothe Mud : Thus Honour, though it be 
an Airy unſolid thing, nay, though it often- 
timcs proves a hinderarice to great Pro- 
ficicnts in Chriſtianity , yet to Perſons that 
have not yet attain'd to higher Principles, 
it is an excellent ſupport, and hinders them 
from ſinking into many Mcannefles, and 
Miſcarriages, into which, thoſe eſpecially 
of the fairer Sex, that want a due ſenſe of 
Honour, are too apt to te precipitated : 
Yon krow what Lord told his accuſed 
Lady, that he knew ſhe was tco proud to be 
a Whofe, And certainly, though Princi- 
ples of Gallantry include rot all Virtwes, 
yet they avert thoſe they ſway from pore 
; Vices: And though to ke well Bred, be not 
to be a Saint, but incomparably inferiour to 
it; yet toteboth, is more defirable than 
to be the latter only : And they are. very 
unwiſe, 
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unwiſe , who, before they are ſure their 
Children will admit che higher and more 
perfe&t Principles of Religion, negle& to 
give- them that Education that may render 
Moral Accompliſhments acceptable to 


- Them, and Them to well bred Company, 


leaſt by proving indiſpos'd ro Spiritual 

, their not having been taught the 

oral Ornaments of the Mind, leave theaa 
deſtitute of all good Qualities. 


THE TRANSITION 
Containing 


DISCOURSE 


Upon the Sports being interrupted by Rathy 
weather. | 


merger, the Serenity and Pro- 
{ V miſingneſs of the Morning we came 
out in, we have already upon the Water 
had one proof of the unſertI'dneſs of the 
Weather, and now upon the Land we meer 
with another : For, by that time £Lrnda- 
mor was come ſomewhat near the end of 
his Diſcourſe, he was oblig'd to ha'ten ro 
it, by the approach of a Cloud, wiole 
Largeneſs and Blackneſs threatned us with 


. an imminent Showr : Nor did it give us 1 


Alſe Alarm , for by that time we could re- 
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cover the next m_ ins Showr rpm 
from, began to fall vio enough u1 
the A 4 we were ms tO, Tod Fils 
unwelcome accident reducing us all to look 
about us, we quickly ſaw,to our Grief, that 
not only the Katz but the Clouds were in- 
creas'd, and the Sky being almoft every 
where over-caſt, left us no way to eſcape 
the inconveniences it threatned us with , bur 
the making with what haſte we could to- 
wards the place,” over which we perceiv'd 
ſmoke enough, to conclude there was ſome 
Village benicath it : And finding at our Ar- 
rival thither, as good an Inn, as we could 
reaſonably expeGt in ſuch a place, after 
we had a while dry'd our {elves by the Fire, 
Eugentws (to whom Exerciſe and the time 
of the Day had given a good Stomach ) 
mov'd the Company, that in ſpight of the 
meanneſs of the Houſe, we might reſt our 
ſelves there, till wc had Dreſt the Fiſh we 
had taken, ro make up the belt Dinner the 
place would afford : This motion I did not 
alone readily aflent to, but ſeconded ir, by 
repreſenting, that probably by that time we 
had Din'd, we ſhould cither recover ſome 
fair Weather, or loſe the hopes of regain- 
ing it for that Day. To which I added other 
conſiderations to perſwade the Company, 
though, Thar indeed which prevail'd with 


me, 
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me, was,. the expeQation of having an 0 
portunity while Dinner was nee ar [ 
retire, as I ſoon after did, into another 
Room, and ſer down in ſhort hand, whart I 
have hitherto been relating, leaſt either de- 
lay ſhould make the parriculars vaniſh our 
of my Memory, or they ſhould Le confoun- 
ded there by the acceſſion of ſuch new Re- 
fleQons, as, in caſe a fair Afternoon ſhould 
invite us to return to the River , Enſeb1us 
would probably meet with Occaſions of 
preſenting us. Bur before I could hand- 
ſomely link away, I happen'd to be enter- 
tain'd a while with ſome things of the like 
Nature with thoſe I was about to ſet down ; 
For this unwelcome change after ſo glorious 
and hopefull a Morning, did naturally ſug- 
gelt toall of us, ſome r owe of the Mtt- 
rability and Fickleneſs of Proſperity » and 
how cafily, as well as quickly, we may be 
depriv'd of that we cannot caſily part 
with, But whilſt che reſt of us were enter- 
raining rhemſelves with theſe rhoughts, 
Eugertus, who was more concern'd than 
any other of us, for the ſport he came for, 
having a good while look'd with melan- 
choly Eyes upon this change, began to re- 
pine and murmur at the interruption, which 
the perſiſting Rain continued to give him in 
it: VWhereupon Lindamor took occaſion to 
po 7" ſay, 
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fay » for my part, if I could diſſipate theſe 


:louds with a wiſh, I ſhould ſcruple atthe , - 


Ridding my ſelf of them, ev'n art fo eafie a 
Rate : For I ſee, that the Gaping clefts of 
the parched Ground do, as it were with fo 
many Mouths,proclaim its need of the Rain 
you repine at, And I 'always (continues 
e) am ready to joyn with'the Husband- 
man in his wiſhings, as wel for Rainy as for 
fair Weather , and am ſo much a Com- 
mon-wealths Man, that I had- rather ar any 
time not eſcape aShowr,than let him wantir. 
* Youarel confeſs, (ſays Eugentus ) now 
I thinka little better on it, in Pe right, and 
have more reaſon to be diſcontented at my 
Impatience, than I at the Weather ; for 
we ſhould, ev'n in theſe lefler Occaſions, as 
well as'on greater, Exerciſe ſ{clf-denial, and 
prefer -a publick good to our private con- 
veniences : And indeed it were far better, 
that I ſhotld miſs ſome Fiſhes , than that 
«+ thouſands of Families ſhould miſs of Bread. 
Euſebius , that had hitherto liſten'd to 
what was" fa{d, being unwilling, that his 
Friends Ingenujty ſhould make him any 
longer accuſe him clf, told him, (ro divert 
the Diſcourſe ) "This accident, Eugenes, 
was ſuggeſting to me, a thought, wherewith 
I (hall not fcruple to acquairt you, and the 
Company. For (continues he) as penn, 
— an 
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and as much defir'd, as fair Weather is 
wont to be, and as much as we uſe to be 
diſcontented at a lowring and dropping sky, 
etthe one is no leſs neceſſary nor uſcful in 
_ ſeaſon, than the other. For too uninter- 
rupred a courfe -of Heat, and Sun-ſhine, 
would make the feaſon frairful in nothing, 
but in Caterpllars, ( or ſuch kind of Ver- 
mine) and in Diſeaſes, andis far more pro- 
per to fill Graves, than Barns: Whereas 
ſeaſonable viciſſirudes of Clouds, and clou- 
dy Weather,make both the Grourd fruitful, 
and the Seaſon healthful. - Thus in our out- 
ward Coudition, too long and conſtant a 
proſperity is wont to make the Soul Barren 
of all, bur ſuch Wantonnefles as 'ris ill robe 
fruitful of, and the interpoſition of ſeaſon- 
| able Afflitions is as neceflary, and advan- 
tageous, as it can be unwelcome, Bur 
( perſues Euſetts ) rhe conſideration that 
chiefly entcrtain'd me, was this, That as 
bere, to make the Earth fruitful, the face of 
Heaven mult be now and then obſcur'd, and 
over-calt, we muſt be depriv'd of the wel- 
come pleaſure of the Sun to' receive the fer- 
tilizing Benefit of the Rain ; ſo ſuch is our 
condition here below, thar our perverſeneſs 
makes it neceflary, that God ſhould often- 
times appear to frown upon us, to make 
us fruitful in thoſe Works, to which he is 
pleas'd ro vouchſafe his ſmiles, _— 
| con 
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( concludes Euſeh1us, Weing vp his eyes and 


hands towards Heaven ) how happy ſhall 
we be inthat glorious andeverlaſti Day, 
when our Condition thall be as bleiled in 
not requiring Viciſſitudes as in not being 
ſubje& ro them. when the Sun-ſhine alone 
ſhall perform all that is wont to be done 
here both by it, and by the Rain ; and the 
Soul, like egypt, being fruitful without 
the aſſiſtance of the Clouds , we ſhall nor 
need to have our joys "_ ro have our 
Graces kept from being ſo, or to make our 
Light ſhine the brighter : Bur each bleſſed 
Soul (hall be cmblem'd by that Viſton in the 
Revclations, where St. Fobn ſaw an Angel 

din? inthe Sun, we (ſhall not then need to 

ave our Love wean'd from inferiour or 
undue Objeds, by any Experience of their 
Imperfetions ; fince the clear Diſcovery 
that God will vouchſate us ofhis own Ex- 
cellencies will abundantly ſuffice to confine 
our Aﬀections to them : And fince. the 
works wherein we are to be fruitful in Hea- 
ven will be but to admire and thank him, 
thar is infinite in Beauty, and in goodneſs, 
the perfeter fight and fruirion we ſhall 
have of his aſtonihingas well as raviſhing 
Actributes, will but proportionably increaſe 
our Wonder, and our Praiſes, and will 


naturally make us as Grateful For ſuch a - 


ſtate as happy 1z 1t, O CCA» 
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Rertiscrtion I. 


#pon the ſight of N. N. making of Syrup 
of Violets, 


NE that did not know the 
Medicinal Vertues of 
Violers, and were not 
acquainted with the Cha- 
ritable Intentions of the 

| Skiltul perſon, that is 
making a Syrup of them, would think him 
a very great Friend to Eptcuriſm : For his 
Imployment ſeems wholly deſign'd to gra- 
tifie the ſenſes. The things he deals with 
arc Flowers and Sugar, and ofthem he 1s 

. folicitous to make a Compoſition that may 
delight more than one or two Senſes ; For 
at | in 
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in Qae Syrup he endeavours to pleaſe the 
Eye, by the lovelineſs of the Colour ; the 
Noſe,by the perfume of the Scent;theTaſte, 
by as much ſweetneſs as Sugar can imparr, 
But he that knowing that Violers, though 
they pleaſe the Palate, can purge the Body, 
and notwithſtanding their good ſmell, can 
expel bad humours, knows alſo that the 
Preparer of theſe fragrant Plants, in making 
their Juice into a Syrup, is careful to make 
it acceptable, that ics pleaſantneſs might re- 
commend it, and invite ev*n thoſe to prove 
its Vertues, who had rather continue ſick, 
than make Tria] of a diſguſting Remedy ; 
will not blame his Curioſity, but com- 
- mend his prudent Charity ; ſince he doubly 
obliges a Patient, that not onely preſents 
him Remedies, but preſents him Allure- 
ments to make uſe of them. 

If I ſee a petſon that is Learned and 
Eloquent, as well as Pious, buſted about 
giving his Sermons, or other devour Com- 
poſures, the Ornaments and Advantages 
which Learning or Wit do naturally confer 
upon thoſe produtions of the Tongue, or 
Pen, wherein they are plentifully and ju- 
diciouſly emploi'd ; I will not be forward 
ro condemn him of a mis-expence of his 
Time or Talents ; whether they be laid out 
upon Spec1.lative Notions in Theology, 

or 
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cr upcn Critical Inquiries -into Obſolete 
Ritcs, or Diſputable Etymologies z or upon 
Philoſophical Diſquiſitiors or Experiments; 
or upon the florid Emtelliſhments of Lan- 
uage ; or (in ſhort) upon ſome ſuch other 
- 452 as ſeems extrinſccal ro the Doctrine 
that is according to Godlineſs, and ſeems 
not to have any FireQ tendency to the pro» 
moting of Piety and the kindling of Devo- 
tion. For I contider, that as God hath made 
man ſubjc& ro ſeveral wants, and hath both 
given him ſevcral allowable apperites, and 
endowed him with various faculties and 
abilities to gratifie them ; ſo a man's Pen 
may be very warrantebly and uſefully em- 
plor'd, though it be rot direatly ſo, to 
reach a Theological Truth, or incite the 
Reader's Zeal. 

And, beſides what I have been alledging, 
there is a further and more principal Con- 
ſideration which belongs to 'this matter. 
For cv'n wiſe men may proſecute the ſame 
defign, without doing it all of them the 
ſame way; and the ſeveral Means and Me- 
thods they imploy, notwithſtanding agreat 
Difference in other particulars, may agree 
in this, That the Reſpective Chuſers of 
them had each of them a good Aim, and 
rome in a rational way. Though chere- 
tore Ice a man of good parts, — of 

carn- 
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learning; or of pratiſing, the Precepts of 
Eloquence, and ſpend much time in reading 
florid Compolures, or in making ſuch , ' 
dare not be forward to cenſure him, for 
an effeminare or uſeleſs Writer, For there 
are ſo many things pious or laudable, and 
ſo many ways whereby ſome or other of 
them may either be diretly promoted, or 
indire&ly ſerv'd, by removing Objections, 
or other Impediments, rhart 'tis not cafe 
tobe ſure that a Rational Man cannot have 
as well a Rational as a well-meant deſign to 
#nftra8, it not reform, in thoſe very > 
poſures thar ſeem fitted onely to delight. 
There being a Nicer ſort of Readers which 
need Inſtruttion ( and to whom 'ris there- 
fore a Charity to give it ) who are ſo far 
from being likely to be prevailed on by 
Diſcourſes: not tricked up with Flowers of 
Rherorick, that. they would ſcarce +be 
drawn ſo much as tro caſt their eyes on 
them. | 

... A while before Eſther made that generous 
Attempt, whetein, to refcue the people of 
God, ſhe hazarded a Throne, -to which 
above an. hundred other Peoples paid ho- 
mage, and vventur'd at once the greateſt 
Crown andthe faireſt Head in the world; 
-One that had ſeen onely what ſhe was. do- 
ing, without knowing why (he did.it, woukd. 


pare 
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hancehave thought her emploi'd, more 

ke a Diſciple of Epicurw, than of Moſes, 
whoſe —_— and her own was then in a 


forlorn and gaſping condition, For the 


Scripture telling us, that ſhe put on her Royal Ef. 5. 1: 


apparel, and the Tenour of the ſtory inti- 
mating wich whar aim ſhe did it, we may 
well ſuppoſe that ſhe was not ſparing in 
Jewels, and other of the richeſt Ornaments, 
on an Occaſion where her Quality exadted 
thar (he fhould appear with a Magnificence 
befitting the greateſt Princeſs in the world z 
and thar ſhe was very curiots in a Dreſs 
that was to heighten her Beauty, when by 
Thar, with the Giver's aſſiſtance, ſhe was 
upon her knees to dazle the world's grea- 
teſt Monatch on his Throne, and make Him 
pay Homage” to her Charms, to whom 
above an hundred Nations had preſented 
their - faireſt Produtions, (the brighteſt 
Nymphs of the Eaſt.) And thofethat have 
tead any thing of the Afiatick Luxury, 
Will eaſily believe our pious Queeti to have 
been alſo very ſollicizous abour the choice 
and ordering of her Sweet-meats, when ſhe 
was to treat an Afian Monarch, who had 
treated the whole People of the chief City 
of the world for many days together, and 
as many Princes as made op the Nobleſt 
part of Mankind for above twenty times as 


long : 
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long : and yet this Magnificent Queen, th a 
ſeem'd buft'd about none but ſenſual Imploj:. 
ments, had ſo commendable a Deſign both 
in her Ornaments and in her Banquets, thar 
ſo meritorious an Imploiment of her Great- 
neſs ſhew'd her to be worthy of it ; and as 
it appear'd in the Event, that her Banquets 
did co-operate with her Falts, and her 
Royal Robes with Afordecay's Sack-cloth 
and Aſhes, to that happy reſcue of her Na- 
tion, for which, after G many Ages, it doth 
to this day yearly celebrate her Memory, 
So whilſt ſhe ſeem'd buſted to ail 
others ſenſuality and her own pride, her 
Diſpoſition of. Mind was ſo worthy the 
Succeſs that crown'd her Attempt, that at 
the ſame time ſhe was providing All that 
Pomp and thoſe Delicacies , ſh: was alſo 
providing to give. them tp, and facrifize 
them, for the Intereſt of God's Church,and 
her People ;. generouſly venturing for the 
ſervice of Heiyen a Height of proſperity, 
for whoſe loſs nothirg bur Heaven ir ſelf 


could make her amends, 
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REFLECTION 11. 


— 


i-pon the ſight of @ Paper-Kite in a windy day 


Euzentts, Lindamor, 


L Eug. | Fethe Air were calm and quiet, chis 


Kite would lie unregarded ev'n by 
thoſe very Youths, that now look at nothing 
elſe. But the wind that blows away ſtraws 
and feathers, and throws down leaves, 'docs 
even by its being contrary, help to raile this' 
Paper-Engine to that adnured heighth, 
which makes it be gaz'd at by many others, 
than Boys, and nor oncly attract our eycy, 
but ſometimes ſoar our of their reach; 
Thus, it a great Perſon, for Courage;;: or 
Parts, or both, have the' ill-fate to- ive in 
quict, and peaceful times, he may long 
enough languith unregarded in an Age thac 
needs him not. - Bur it the times grow trou« 
bleſome and dangetous, his generous ſpiric 
will nor onely ſurmount the A:dicultics that 
are wont toattend them, bur be rais'd by 
them, and rurn them into ſteps to Glory and 
RS. - * * 4 -* png. 
Land, Me-thinks, Eugenius, theſe Kites 


may afford us no leſs fir a reſemblance of” 


Kk che 
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the fare of ſome Errours_about Religion, 


eſpecially if they chance to be maintain'd 


by Men that are reſolute, and viceleſs. For 
there are ſome of theſe conceits ſo fond, . 


-and groundleſs, that they could not ny 
C 


{ubſitt of themſelves, and would ſoon cea 

ro tempt a ſolemn Oppoſition, if they did 
not too ſoon meet with it. And as you 
were obſerving to another purpoſe, that 
theſe artificial Kites, which men rake no no- 
tice of in calm weather, are” both elevated 
and kept aloft by the blaſts of contrary 
winds, ſo theſe erroneous Opinions I ſpeak 
of, would, it they were let alone, grow 
quickly unregarded, whereas needleſs 'or 
i!l manag'd Perſecurions of Dodtrine, not 
prejudicial to Government, ( for 'tis onely 
tuch that I 'mcan ) bring them 1nto every 
body's Eye, and give thema Repure, rhar 
nothing el{e would have procur'd them, 
and make chem be look'd upon as things 'of 


* a ſublime and celeſtial nature, that lead to 


that Heaven, they ſeem to aſpire to, To 
thrive by Perſecution, though it be a grear 
Advantage, yet it is not the incommuni- 
cable Prerogative of Divine Truths ; And 
though it be certain that they get moſt by 
it, yer even Errors do often gain by it roo, 
there being certain Advantages that accrue 
to Opinions, by being perſecuted, withour 
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diſtinguiſhing whether they, be rue, or 
falſe. Formen that are perſecuted for heir 
Religion, are generally caretul co inſtruct 
themſelves throughly in ity; and furniſh 
themſelves with' Arguments to detend it. 
The frowns of the Magiſtrate, and the 
watchful Eycs: of their 2Adverlarics, are 
ſtrong Diflwaſives to them from doing any 
rhing that may arm his hand, or provoke 
other's tongues againſt their Sect, to which 
they know their perſonal faults will be ime 
pur®d, And above all this, their ſutferings 
entitle them ro popular commuleration, 
which-is a thing that diſtreſs. does ſomuch 
invize; that even'; condemn'd Malctacors 
ſeldome want a ſhare in it. And to ſome of 
theſe men Perſecution is the more favou- 
rable, becauſe ir - puts them upon fightin 

with the weapons they can belt handle, 
For ſome are far better at Suffering, than at 
Diſputing, and can more cafily endure a 
Priſon, than anſwer a Syllogiſm. And as 
this Conftancy is often their beſt Argument, 
ſois it an Argument, that the Generaliry of 
Men belt underltand, and —— is 


likely ro be molt wrought on by, ſo that tte 


more harth than effe&ual way whercin they 
are dealt with, gives them the opportunity 
ro diſplay a Reſolureneſs, that makes moſt 
men think them well mcanirg, and in car- 
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neſt, and their own Party cry them up for 
Martyrs,.or at leaſt Conteffors ; which, in 
caſe thar (as it happens in moſt Stares ) 
ſcandalous fins be left unpuniſhed ar the 
ſame time, that Harmleſs Errours are ſo 
ſeverely dealt with, gives them the fairer 
opportunity to inſinuate into the mir,ds of 
the people, that their Perſecutors had ra- 
ther ſee men vitious, than inquiſitive. And, . 
generally ſpeaking, any perſonal ſufferings 
That a we —_— man undergoes for 


"what he judges his Conſcience, is bur Yuch 


a kind of burden to his mind, as feathers 
are to an Eagle, or a Falcon, which though 
in themſelves confider'd they -have a 
weight, yet inſtead of clogging him, they 
not onely help him to ſupport himſelf, bur 
enable him to ſoar towards Heaven, and 
reach a heighth that makes him prais'd or 
wonder'd ar, 
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REFLECTION IIL 


Killing a Crow ( out of a window ) in a Hog's- 

” trough, and immediately tracing the en- 
ſutng Refletion with a Pen made of one of 
his Quills, | 


[| Ong and patiently did I waic for this 
_,unlucky Crow, wallowing in the flute 
tiſh Trough, ( whole ſides kept him a great 
while our of the reach of my Gun) and 

otging himſclf with ro leſs greedinels, 
than the very Swinith Proprictaries of the 
Feaſt, till ar length having guzzld and 
croak'd enough, when by hovering over 
his beloved Dainties, he had rais'd himſelf 
high enough, to prompt me to fire ar him, 
my no leſs unexpected, than faral (hot, in a 
moment ſtruck him down, and turning the 
Scene of his Delight into rhar of his Pangs, 
made him abruptly alter his Note, and 
change his triumphant Chant for a diſmal 
and tragick Noiſe. This Method is not un- 
uſual to Divine Juſticerowards brawny and 
incorrigible Sinners, whoſe Souls no leſs 
Black, than this inauſpirious Bird's feathers, 
do wear already the Livery ofthe Prince 
of Darkneſs, and with Greedincls do the 
IR Kk 3 works 
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| works of it, whoſe Delights are furnith'd 
( as the Feaſts of Crows are by Carrion) 
ty their own filthy Jults; or other people's 
faulrs, aud who by the Oaths and Curſes 
wherewith they oftend Chriſtian ears 
whillt they live, and by the 1ll odour they 
leave behind them when they are dead, do 
but too much juſtihe my retembling them 
to theſe hateful Creatures, Such ſenſual 
and obdurate Epicures, I ſay, God oft- 
times ſuffers to run on their long Caricr, 
in paths of their own chuſing, without 
checking them in the truition of thoſe Joys, 


' Whicharetc be their onely Portion, till at 
Gen.r5.16 length therr 111quity filling up the determi- 
'; mate meaſure, he cuts them off, in the 
heighth of their Injoyments, and employing 
oft-times their own fins for their Execu- 

= rioners, or at lcaſt Inſtruments of their De- 
ſtruction, precipitates them headlong from 

the Pinacle of their Delights, into the bot- 
romleſs Pit, which one of their Predecc(- 

ſors (the rich man in the Parable) call'd,, as 
Fak.16-23he fadly found it, the Place of Torment, 
where the luſcious ſweets of ſin, are ſo 
dearly reckon'd for, and. afford ſp;much 
-——__ >» Bitterneſs tn the latter end, that their. ſenſe 
* fadlyconvinces them, of ( what their ſcnſu- 
aliry kept them - from believing ) the. folly 
of gaining any thing art the rate of _ 
ener 
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their own Souls. Thus the Ifraelici(l Prince 
found a Nemeſis bold enough to violate 
the, Sanctuary, even of his Miltreſs's arms, 
and ( regardleſs ot its charms ) enter thac 
lovely Circle, their Kindneſs clos'd him 
in, to ſnatch him thence, and extinguiſh the 
luſtful Aames that lighted him thither, with *<" ** 
the cold blaſts of Death. Thus the mu- 
tinous Loathers of Manna, and luſtcrs after 
fleib, had their with ſevercly granted, for 
they had indeed Quails ferv'd in by fields-- 
full, but attended with ſo ſudden and tharp 
a Reckoning, that whilſt tie fleſb was yet be= Num. 11. 
tween their teeth, ere it was chew'd, Death 33: 
hindred them to ſwallow it, choak'd them 
with it, and devour'd them as greedily, as 
they did thoſe Birds. Thus, the infolenr 
Philiſtins found themſelves ill prorcfted by 
their vainly celebrated God, and his (much Jud 
ſtronger) 'Temple, though in the latter there 5 
were thouſands of them, without any other 
Enemy, than one, thcy had ſent for to be a 
friend to their Mirth, For in the very midit 
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(which had more properly been kept to 
Dalilab ) whil't they were inſulting over 
captive Samſor's Blindneſs, rhcy could not 
{ce their own approching Dettiny, thong" 
it were then ſo ncar, that the next fit of 
Laughter had not time to paſs to their 
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Mouths, cre an ' unexpeted Vengeance 
(the provok'd Deity lending an Omnipo- 
tent Arm to Samſon's hand ) confounded in 
one Ruine, the Idol with the Worſhippers, 
and ſuddenly turn'd the whole Temple into 
an Altar, with which the Prieſts themſclves, 
fell ſurprized Sacrifices to that tragical So- 
lemnity. And thus (to haſten from fo fad a 
Theme ) 'the revelling Belſhazzar, in the 
midſt of his Magnificent and Royal Feaſt, 
ſaw an intruding hand, which by its man- 
ner of appearing, as well as by what ir 
wrote, was able to mar the Supper, with- 
oue impairing the Dainties, And that Mo- 
narch, whom even a Siege could not reduce 
below a condition of Fealting, thouph he 
were carouzingg in the conſecrated Cups, 
had ſuch a Brimmer of trembling pur into 


+, his hand, as both preſag'd and perchanee 
- began the Deſtiny approaching him under 


the Euf1gns of the Noble Cyrus, whoſe Con- 
quering Sword, guided by Providence, 
and made the Sword of Juſtice, did that 
very ſame night, let our his Wine, and 
Bloud, and Life rogether. 9k 
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Upon the ſane SubjeR. 


Is hard on ſuch an occaſion to ayoid 
making ſome RefleRion upon the 
Mutability of worldly Conditions ! » How 
lirrle did” this Crow imagine, a quarter of 
an hour ſince, that in ſo thort a time, his 
Body ſhould be as ſenſeleſs, and as ſtinking 
Carrion, as that he was wont to feed it 
with; that his feathers ſhould wear fo un- 
lucky a kind of Mourning for his D 
ion, and that I ſhould write his Epirt$h 
with one of his own Quils! Sure fince 2 
few. minutes can turn the healthieſt Bodies 
into breathleſs Carkaſes, andgmur thoſe ve- 
ry things into the hands of our Enemies, 
which were they that we principally rc- 
l'don, for our ſafety, it were feel leſs 
than Madneſs, to repoſe a diſtruſtleſs Truſt 
in theſc tranſicory Poſleſſions, or treache- 
rous Advantages, which we enjoy. but by fo 
fickle a Tenure, No; we mult never ven- 
ture to wander far from God, upon the 
Preſumption that Death is far enough from 
us, bur rather inthe very height of our Jol- 
Itties, we: thould endeavour to remember, 
that they who feaſt themſclves ro-day, nizy 
rhemſeſves prove Feaſts for the Worms to- 
morrow, R E- 
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REFLECTION IV. 


#pon a Glow-worm that he kept included 
in aCryital Vial, 


F this unhappy Worm had been as deſ- 
{& picable as the other reptils that crept 
up and down the Hedge, whence I took 
him, he might, as well as they, have been 
left there (till, and his own Obſcurity, as 
well as that of the Night, had preferv'd 
him from the confinement he now ſuffers. 
And it, as he ſometimes for a pretty while 
withdrew that Luminous Liquor, that is as 
it were the Gpodlc co this ſmall dark Lan- 
thorn, he had' continued to forbear the diſ- 
cloſing of it, he might have deluded my 
ſearch, and eſcap'd his preſent Confine- 
ment, 

Rare Qualities may ſomcrimes be Pre- 
rogatives, wichout being Advantages. And 
though a needleſs Oſtentation of ones Ex- 
cellencies may be more glorious, a modelt 
Concealment of them is uſually more fate : 
And an unſeaſonable diſcloſure of flaſhes 
of Wit, may ſometimes do a Man no other 
ſervice, than to dire& his Adverſarics how 
they my do him a miſchict. FU: 
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And as though this Worm be lodg'd in 
2 Cryltalline Priſon, through which it has 
the Honour to be gaz'd ar by many Eyes, 
aud among them, by ſome that are ſaid to 
ſhine far more in the Day than this Crea- 
ture do's in the Night ; yer no doubt, if he 
could exprels a ſenſe of the Condition he 
is in, he would bewail it, and think himſelf 
unhappy in an excellency, which Procures 
him at once Aduuration and Captivity, by 
the former of which he docs but give others 
a Plcaſure, while in the latter he himſelf 
reſents a Miſery. ; 
This oftentimes is the fare of a great 
Wir, whom the Advantage he has of ordi- 
nary Men in Knowledge, the Light of the 
Mind expoſes to-ſo many cftects of other 
Men's Importunate Curioſity, as to turn his 
Prerogative into a Trouble : The light that 
ennobles him, temprs Inquifitive Men to 
keep him, as upon the like ſcore we do this 
Glow-worm , from ſleeping : And his 
Conſpicuouſneſs is not more a Fricnd to his 
fame, than an Encmy to his quiet ; for Men 
allow ſuch much Praiſe, but little Reſt, 
They attra& the Eves of others, but are not 
ſuffer'd to ſhut their own, and find, that by 
a very difadvantagious Bargain, they arc 
reduc'd for that imaginary good,call 'dFaine, 
to pay that rcal Blc{ting, Liberty. ND 
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And, as though this Luminous Creature 
be himſelf impriſon'd in fo cloſe a Body as 
Glaſs, yer che Light that ennobles him, is 
not thereby reſtrain'd from diffuſing it {elf : 
So there arc certain Truths, that have in 
them ſo much of native Light or Evidence, 
that by the perſonal Diſtrelſes of the pro- 
yes it cannot be hidden, or reſtrain'd , 

ur in ſpight of Priſons , it ſhines freely, 
arid procures the Teachers of it Admira- 
tion, 'cv'n when it cannot procure them Li- 
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have made in this place, fince I laſt faw 
you here, ,tempts you to queſtion whether 
or no this be the Court, -” 
Lind, Yet, 1 fear, Euſel1us will ſcarce 
doubt, that you, and theſc other Gentlemen 
are Courtiers, whil'ſt he ſces how mich 
you diflemble in perſonaring ſadneſs : Eor 
though your 'Cloaths look mournful, your 
Faces do not, and you talk to oze another 
2s unconcern'dly, as when you wore lighter 
Colours ; and your Grict is ſo flight, thar 
it has not an Influence ſo much as u 
your looks, and words, which yer are things 
thar Courtiers are ſaid ro tec able ro dif- 
guiſe without an over-difficulr conſtraint. . 

Gener. Bur, I hope, Lindamer, I need nor 
labour to perſuade ſuch as you, that, when 
we, ſeem to mourn, withont doing it, we 
may be —_ uilty of diſhnwlation 
withour being ſo : For what Duty is there, 
that you and I ſhould be really troubled for 
the Death of a Prince, whoſe Subjets we 
were not, who never obliged us, and who 
perhaps did onely keep the Power of doing 
Good, which himſelf never -us'd, from a 
Succeſſor that had the will ro employ. ic, 
Bur you will demand, why then we pur on 
Black, To which, the Anſwer is caſie; thar 
Cuſtom having cſtabliſh'd thar Ceremony 
in the Courts of Princes, in Amity m_ 
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each other, the Omiffion would be look'd 
upon as an 'Aﬀeront, and be a Provocation, 
And therefore, the Blacks we wear, arc nor 
meant to expreſs 2 Grief for the Dead, 
bar a Reſpect to their living Relations : 
And thus, this as heartleſs as folemnſhew 
o# Mourning, 1s not put on'by Hypocrifiez 
but by Prudence, or Civiiry. And in this 
caſe, I would appeal ro Eufebins himfelf, 
bur thar I perceive ſome Obje& or other, 
has ever fince we began to alk, engroſs'd his 
Attention, as well as ſeal'd up his Lips. -_ 

Lind. I have taken notice of it, as well 
as you, Genozto, and I confeſs, I would give 
much to learn his Thoughts. - 

Euſeb, Tis odds then , Lizdamor, that 
you would over-purchaſe ſo worthleſs a 
Knowledge : And to farisghe your Curi- 
ofity, ar an caſter rate, I willrell you, rhar 
I was obſerving, how a Gentleman, who, it 
feems, docs not much frequent the Court, 
chancing ro- come ina Colour'd ſuit, thar, 
bur laſt Week, would have been thought a 
fine one, was1tar'd at by all in the room; 
except your ſelves, whoſe Faces chanc'd 
to be turn'd from him, like a Man of aro- 
ther Country, (not to ay of another 
World ) which the poor Gentleman- at 
length percciving, he ET grew ſo ſenſible 


of it, that in ſpighr of the Richneſs and 
Newnels 
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Newneſs of his Cloaths,with many Blufhes 
he ſlunk our of the Conrt, to which he 
found Men's gazing at him conchided him 
to be a Stranger. dl 

Lind. Bur this, Euſeb1us, is onely to tell 
us, what you obſerv'd, not what Reflections 
you made upon it , and yolr know; that 
which | was inquiſitive atrer, was your 
7 howhts. 

" Euſcb., T will add then, Lindamor, ſince 
you will have it fo, thatI was'confidering, 
that there has been no Law miade by the 
Stare to forbid any, much leſs Strangers,;;to 
appear in this Court in Colour'd cloaths-: 
And thoſe, which the Gentleman I was 
ſpeaking of, had on, were ſuch, both for 
fineneſs, and faſhionableneſs, as wonld very 
well become a greater Court, if it were 
notin Mourning. But, now the Prince, and 
thoſe that have the Honour to belong to 
him, or to frequent this place, have put 
themſelves into Blacks,to appear in another, 
though in a finer Habir, is, ro 'betray ones 
not belonging to the Coprt; nor uſing to 
cometo it; and among ſo many, that think 
they have a Right to give Laws in point of 
Cloaths, a 'Lac'd, or an Imbroider'd uit, 
though laſt Veek in requeſt, would now 
they have Jaid them by, make a Man look 


not ſo much like a Courticr, as a Player. 
And 


| (160) 
And this RefleRion invited me to conſider 
further , what a ſtrange Influence” faſhiqns 
have on Mankind, and what an happy change 
might be eaſily made in the Vorld, if they, 
who have it in their Power to introduce 
Cuſtoms, would make it their Endeavour 
-to introduce good ones, 7 
Lind, 1am-ſo much-of your- mind, - Eu- 
ſebius, rhat TI confeſs, Ienvy not Princes fo 
much for the Splendour and the Pleaſures 
that they. live in, nor for the Authority of 
raiſing Armies, nor perchance for the Ha 
pinefſs of making them .ViRtorious,: as bh 
the power of impoſing and reforming of 
Faſhions. And I think 1t a leſs improvable 
Prerogative, to be able ro coyn any Metal 
into mony, or call it in at pleaſure, thanby 
the ſtamp of their Authority to introduce 
good Cuſtoms, and make them current, 

- Genor, Bur, do not Princes enough, when 
they.cake care ro make good Laws, and fee 
them well executed. . 

Liad. I will not diſpute, whether by 
Thar, they do all they ought, but ſure I am, 
they do not all they may : For humane 
' Laws being. made 7M the civil Peace of 
humane Societies, they are wont to be 
fran'd not for the making Men virtuous, 
bur the reſtraining them from being mif- 


chicvous ; they conlilt far more of Probi- 


bitions 
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bitions than Commands, and ev'n their 
Prohibitions reach but to a little part of 
what is ill; the Buſineſs of Laws being to 
provide, not againſt all Evils, but thoſe 
orofſer. ones, that are prejudicial to civil 

ties : So that there are a thouſand 
Rules of Reaſon, or Chriſtianity, which 
States have not thought fit to turn into 
Laws. For Pride, Envy, Covetouſnels, 
Gluttony, Intemperance, Effeminateneſs, 
Oaths, Idleneſs, and I know not how many 
other Sins, contrary to the -Laws of - Na- 
ture, and of Chritt, arc ſo little provided 
againſt by humane SanGions, that one may 
be a bad Chriſtian, and a bad Man, without 
being a bad Citizen ; There beuig nothing 
more eaſic, nor I fear more uſual; than, for 
Multitudes to paſs uncited betore Man's 
Tribuna}, to reccive thetr Condemnation ar 
God's. But though a Princecan ſcarce, as a 
Legiſlator, prevent, or ſuppreſs ſuch Sins, 


yet, as a Pattern, he may do much cowards 


it: Forby his Example, his Opinions, his 
Encouragements, and his Frowns, he may 
reform an hundred particular things, which 
the Laws do not ( and perhaps cannot ) 
reach, His declar'd Eſteem of ſuch and 


ſuch - Practices, joyg'd, with. his particular 


Actions ſuired rot, and his profeit diſlike» 
of thoſe Sinful or Dithonourable cn 
Ll G 
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he finds the Rifeſt, back'd with a ſteddy 
and reſolute diſcountenance of thoſe that 
do not decline them, will, in a ſhort time; 
bring thoſe that are about him, co conform 
their Actions and Behaviour to what Men 
are ſatish'd, he dclires, or likes. And thoſe 
whom their nearneſs to Him, or their Em- 
ployments, make the conſpicuous and ex- 
emplary Perſons, being thus model'd, their 
Relations and Dependants will quickly be 
ſo roo, and then that which is in xequelt at 
Court, being upon that very account look'd 
upon as the Faſhion, it will by degrees be 
imitated by all thoſe on whom the Court 
has Influence ; ſince, as we juſt now ſaw in 
the Inſtance of Euſebi's gawdy Gentle- 
man , Men will be aſham'd to be unlike 
thoſe, whoſe Cuſtoms and Deportments 
paſs for the Standards, by which thoſe of 
other Men are to be meaſur'd. 


—_—— 
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REFLECTION VL 


Upon bearing of a Lute firt tun'd, and 
then excellently play'd on; 


He _ ſtrings made ſo unplea- 
ſant a noiſe, whilſt the Inſtrument 
was tuning, that I wonder not at the Story 
char 
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that goes of a Grand Signior, who bei 
invieed by a Chriſtian Ebaadour 
hear ſome of our Muſick, commanded the 
Fidlers to be thruſt out of his Seraglia, upon 
a miſ{-apprehenſion that they were playing, 
when x On were bur tuning. Bur this rare 
Artiſt had no ſooner put an end. to the ſhort 
exerciſe he gave our Patience, than he pur 
us to the Exerciſe of another Virtue: For 
his nimble and skiltul Fingers make one of 
the innocenteſt Pleaſures of the Senſes to 
be one of the greateſt, and this Charming 
melody - (for which Orphexcs or Orton 
themſelves might envy him ) do's not fo 
properly delight asravith us, and remder it 
difficult to moderate the Tranſports of our 
Paſſions, but - impoſſible ro reſtrain the 
praiſes that expreſs our fſatisfaftion : So 
that if this Mufitian had been dilcourag'd by 
the unpleaſant Sounds that were not to be 
avoided, whil'ſt he was putting his Lute in 
Tune, fron proceeding in his work, he had 
been very much wanting to himſelt, and to 
ſavealittle pains, had loſt a great deal of 
Pleaſure and Applauſe, 

- Thus, when the faculties and paſſions of 
the Mind, eicher through a native unrult- 
nels, or the renuſneſs of Reaſon and Con- 
ſcience are diſcompos'd, he that atrempts 
ro bripg them into order, muſt expect ro 
[| 2 meer 
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meet at firſt but an uneaſie Task; and find 
the beginning of a Reformation more trou- 
bleſome,for the time,than the paſt diſorders 
were : Burt he is very little his own Friend, 
if he ſuffers theſe thort-liv'd difficulties to 
make him Icave his Endeavours unproſe- 
cuted : For when once they have reduc'd 
the untun'd Faculties and Aﬀections of the 
Soul to that paſs - which Reaſon and Reli- 


gion would have them brought to; the tun'd 


or compos'd Mihd affords a ſatisfaction, 
whoſe greatneſs do's ev'n at preſent abun- 
.dantly recompence the Trouble of procu- 
ring it , and which is yet buta przlude to 
that more raviſhing Melody, wherein the 
Soul ( alrcady Harmonious within it ſelf ) 
ſhall hereafter bear a part, where the Harps 
of the Saints accompany the glad Voices 
that ſing the Song of the Lamb, and the 
Hallelujahs of the reſt of the Cwleſtial 
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REFLECTION VI. 


pon being preſented with arare Noſe, 
gay by a Gardener, 


Lindamor, Euſcbius. | 


Lind, Ere is indeed a Preſent, for 

_ Þ which I muſt ſtill chink my felf 
this fellow's Debror,though he thinks I have 
over-paid him. *'Tis pity theſe Rarities 
were not more ſuitably addreſs'd, and worn 
by ſome of Natures other Maſter-picces, 
with whom they might exchange a graceful 
Luſtre, and havethe Ornament rhey confer 
refleged back upon them. But one thar 
had ever been a Lover, would perhaps ſay, 
that that wiſh were more civil ro the 
Flowers, than the Ladies, of waom there 
are few, which theſe ſoft poli(h'd Skins, and 
Orient Tin&ures, would not caltlier make 
Foils , than prove ſuch to them : For 
( not to name the Reſt ) this Lovely fra- 
grant Roſe here, wears a Bluth that necds 
not do ſo, at any Colour the Spring it ſelf 
can, amonglt al her Charming Rarities, 
ſhew. Yes, here are Flowers above the 
Hattery of thoſe of ab; and befides, 
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two or three unmingled Liveries, whoſe 
ſingle Colours are bright, and taking enough 
ro exclude the with of a diverſity ; here is a 
variety of Flowers, whoſe Dyes are ſo 
dexterouſly blended, and fitly checquer'd, 
that every ſingle Flower is a variety. I 
envy not Arabia's Odours, whil't that of 
this freſh Bluſher charms my ſenſe, and find 
my Noſe and Eycs ſo raviſhingly enter- 
rain'd here, thar the Bee extracts Fits {weer- 
neſs out of Flowers; which were they but 
leſs frail, I fear would make me more ſo 
(than yet I am.) Surely this Gard'ner 
leads a happy Life! He inherits nothing of 
Adam, but that Primitive profeſſion that 
imploy'd and recompenc'd his Innocence, 
and ſuch a Gay and priviledg'd Plot of his 
Eden, as ſeems exempred from the general 
Curſe , and inſtcad of the Thorns and 
Thiſtles thar are the unthankful Earths won- 
red produdtions, brings him forth Lillies and 
Tulips, and orarcfully crowns his Culture 
( for Toil I cannot think it ) with chaplets 
of Flowers. 

Euſeh. I perceive, ( Ltindamor ) that you 
judge of the Delightfulneſs of this Man's 
calling, onely by theſe Lovely and Fragrant 
productions of 1t. And you fee theſe curi- 
ous Flowers in their prime, without ſeeing 
by what practices, and degrees, they haye 


been 
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been brought from deſpicable ſeeds ro this 
perfeRtion and luſtre. And perhaps, it you 
confider'd, that a Gardener muſt be digging 
in the violent hears of the Summer, and 
muſt be afraid of rhe bitrcr cold of the 
Winter, and mult be watchful againft ſur- 
priſing froſts in the Spring, and mult not 


_ onely prune, and water, and weed his 


Ground, but muſt, to obtain theſe _ 
and odoriferous Flowers,ſubmi t ro deal wit 

homely and ſtinking Dung ; It ( L:14damer ) 
you would rake notice of theſe and of ſome 


- other Toils and Hardſhips that attend a 


Gardener's Trade, you would (I doubr not) 
confeſs, that his Imployments, like - his 
Buſhes, bring him Thorns as well as Rolcs, 

And now give me leave (L1n4amor) to 
tell you, that this may be appli'd to the 
condition of ſoue ſtudious perſons, thar 
you and I know. For when we hear a Learn- 
ed or Eloquent Scrmon, or read ſome 
Book of Devotion, or perhaps ſoinc Occa- 
ſional Diſcourſe handſomely written, we 
are apt to envy the Preacher or the VVri- 
ter, for being able ro ſay ſome things thar 
inſtru& or Tubs us ſo much. Bur alas, 
( Lindamor ) though we ſce not theſe Pro- 
duQions of the Brain till they are finiſh'd, 


. and conſequently fitted to appear with their 


tull Advantages abroad, yet to bring tl em 
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to that paſs, the Author may perhaps under- 
Foc many a trouble that we dream not of, 
For he that has to do with difhcult or 
weighty Subjects cannot preſent us a good 
Book, or a Fine Diſcourſe, with the | —_ 
eaſe thar a rich man can preſent us a fine 
pair of Gloves, or a tine. Collation, 
which may be had at an hour's warning 
from the next Milleners or Confectioners. 
For to be able to write one good Book on 
ſome Subjects, a man muſt have been at 
the trouble to read an hundred : To grow 
capable ro-give a better rendring of a Greek 
Text, he muſt - perchance have perus'd 
Sutdas, Stephanus, Heſychrus, and I know not 
how many Lexicographers and Scholialts: 
To be qualif'd ro make a Tranſlation of an 
Hebrew VWord or Phraſe, that (hall illu- 
ſtratea dark Text, or clear a Difhculty, or 
more fitly agree with his notion, or accom- 
modation- 'of a place in Scripture, a man 
muſt have not onely like a School-Boy 
learn'd an Hebrew Grammar, and turn'd 
over Buxtorf's, Schindler's, and other Di- 
@tionarics, but (which is worſe) he mult in 
many caſes hazard his eyes and his patience 
in converſing with ſuch Jewiſh Writings, 
not onely as El/as his Tiſhti, and K nnchy' 
Michlol; but to gain a little Rabbinical 
Learning, and find out ſome ugobvious fig- 
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nification of a VWord or Phraſe, he muſt 
devour the tedious and voluminous Rha- 
pſodies that make up the Talmud, in many 
of which he can ſcarce learn any thing but 
the Arr of ſaying nothing in a nuke of 
words ; and in others, which are not fo uſe- 
leſs, the moſt he will find in I know nor 
how many dull pages, ( written with as 
little Wit as Truth ) will perhaps be an 
Account of ſome wild Opinion, or ſome 
obſolete Cuſtom, or ſome ſuperſtitious Rite 
of a generation of people, whoſe Fancics 
and Manners ſcarce any thing makes worth 
our iq after, bur their having liv'd 
many Ages ftince. And even when a man 
ſets himſelf tro write thofe ſmooth Com- 
poſures, where Eloquence is conſpicuous, 
and ſeems to be chiefly defign'd, the Au- 
thor ſeldom comes by his Contentment on 
as caſte terms as the Readers come by theirs. 


* For, not to mention, that ſometimes Pert- 


ods that in a well printed Book look very 
handſomely, and run very evenly, were not 
in the written Copy without interlining and 
Tranſcriptions. Thoſe that are Schollars 
themſelves can hardly write without having 
an ambirion, or at Lhocem to approve 
their Diſcourſes ro them that are fo too. 
And in the judgment of ſuch Peruſers, to be 
able to write well, one mult not onely wy 

=p Skill 
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Skill in the SubjeR, but be well skill'd in the 
way of writing, leſt the Matter be blemiſh'd 
by the manner of Handling it, And al- 
though to ſhew ones ſelf a Maſter in treating 
of variety of Themes with a florid ſtyle, 
and even in thoſe Compoſures that are de- 
ſign'd chiefly to expreſs Wit and move 
AtteCtions, one may think that Nature may 
be well ler alone to ſupply any ſhe has been 
kind ro, with all they need , yet even in 
theſe caſes there are ſome Toils and un- 
eaſinefles that are ſcarce to be avoided; ſince 
a diſcreet man, though never fo rich in Na- 
rures's gifts, will think himſelf oblig'd to 
ſtudy Rhetorick, that he may be ſure he 
does not tranſgreſs the Laws of It, For 
though an Author's Natural parts may make 
his Book abound with Vat, yet without 
+ thehelp of Art*he will ſcarce make ir free 
from faults. And tobe well ſtock'd with 
Compariſons, which when skilfully ma- ' 
nag'd make the moſt taking paſſages of fine 
Pieces, one muſt ſometimes ſurvey and 
range through the works of Nature and Art, 
which are the chicf Ware-houſes, where 
variety and choice of Similitudes is to be 
had, and to obtain thoſe pleaſing Orna-« 
ments Here is oftentimes requir'd no leſs 
pains than to devife uſeful Notions. As one 
muſt ſearch the Dirches amonglt Briars and 


Weeds, 
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Weeds, not onely to find Medicinable 
Herbs, but to gather Prim-roſes and Vio- 
lets. Sothat ( Ltndamoey ) to conclude, if 
we conſider the trouble that applauded 
Compoſures do oftentimes colt their Au- 
thors, weſhould be ſenſible we owe more 
than molt men think we do -to thoſe to 
whom we owe good Books. But then un- 
leſs they find ſome Recompence for their 
Labours, in the fatisfation of promotin 
piety, or in the well-natur'd Pleaſure they 
feel themſelves in pleafing others, I ſhould 
ſcarce donbt but that ſome of the Writers, 
we think ſo happy, may rather deſerve our 
Eſteem than our Envy. 


REFLECTION VIII 
Kpor a C hild that cri'd for the Stars, 


Remember P. S. did once, upon juſt the 
like Theme, diſcourſe to the following 


iy e. 
mongſt thoſe numerous Eyes, that theſc 
fair Lights attract in ſoclear a nighe as this, 
there are not perhaps any that are more de- 
lighted with them, than this *ChiſfM's ſeem 
to be, And thoſe Perſians that ador'd the 
riſing Sun, could not be more charm'd _ 
that 
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that glorious Object, than this Child is with 
theſe rwinkling Lights, that need his ab- 
ſence to become ſo much as viſible, Bur his 
isa pleaſure, that is not more great than un- 
quiet, for ir makes him queruſous, and un- 
ruly,and becauſe he cannot by his ſtruggling, 
and reaching forth his little hands, get pol- 

Thus in a Sta;ry vight ford Children cry ſeſſion of theſe (hin- 
Fu the rich Spangles that adorn the SH. ing Spangles, thar 
M* 7: look fo finely, their 
fires produce water 1n his eyes, and cries 
in his mouth, that are very little of kin to 
the Muſick the Platoniſts fanci'd in the 
Spheres he looks at. VVhereas, though my 
inclinations for Aſtronomy make me ſo di- 
ligent a Gazer on the Stars, that in ſpight of 
my great Obnoxiouſneſs rothe =: 8. anda 
= 4 the nocturnal air, 1 gladly ſpend the 
coldeſt hours of the night in contemplating 
them ; I can yet lookupon theſe bright Or- 
naments of Heaven it (elf, with a mind as 
calm and fercne, as thoſe very nights that 

are fitteſt to obſcrve them in, 

I know divers men for whom Nature 
ſeems to have cut out too much work, in 
giving them, inan unconfinedly amorous 
Diſpoſition of mind, ſtrong Appetites for 
almoſt all the fair Obje&s that preſent 
themſelves to their ſight : Theſe amorous 


Perſons may be, I grant, very much de- 
lighted 


«a; 
lighted when they aze upon a Cor.- 
Nellation of fair 90? 1 but the Heart 
commonly pays dear for the Pleaſure of the 
Eye, and the cager deſires that Beauty 
creates, are in ſuch men excited roo often 
not to be frequently diſappointed, and are 
wont to be accompani'd with ſo many jea- 
louſies, and fears, and repulſcs, and diſh- 
culties, and dargers, and remorſes, and 
deſpairs, that the unhappy Lovers ( if thoſe 
. tharlove more than one can merit that Ti- 
tle) do rather languiſh than live, if you will 
believe either their own querulous words, 
or their pale and melancholly looks, which 
would make one think they were juſt en- 
tring into the Grave, or bad been newly 
digged out ofit. Whereas a perſon thar 
has his Aﬀe&tions, and Senſes, at that com- 
mand, which Reaſon and _—— require, 
and confer, can look upon the ſame Objects 
with pleas'd but not with dazl'd Eyes: He 
andilen theſe bright and curious Pro- 
ductions, as fair animated Statues of Na- 
rure's framing,and contenting himſelf road- 
mire the workmanſhip, adores onely the 
Divine Artificer, whoſe infinite amiable- 
neſs is but faintly ſhadow'd forth even by 
ſuch lovely Creatures. And therefore what 
has been ſaid of Miſtrefles, may be more . 
juſtly applicable to all the other on 
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of Men's too eager Paſſions. To be ſhort, 
looking upon theſe curiouſelt ProduRtions 
of Nature, with a Philoſopher's and a 
Chriſtian's Eyes, he can caſt them on choſe 
| bright Objects with pleaſure, and yer with- 
draw them without trouble, and allowin 
Beauty to contribute to his Delight, with- 
out being able to create him any Diſquier ; 
though it afford him a leſs tranſporting Plea- 
ſure than it ſometimes do's the Amoriſt, 
yet, all things conſider'd, it may afford him 
a greater Pleaſure, by being more innocent, 
more untroubl'd, and more laſting 5 And 
there may be ſuch a Difference berwixt the 
Contentment of this calm admirer of 
Beauty, and that of agreedy and unconfin'd 
Proſtituter of his Heart to it, as there is 
betwixt the unquiet Pleaſure that the ſight 
of the Stars gives to this Child, and the 
rational Contentment ir may afford to an 
Aſtronomer, 
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REFLECTION IX. 
upon my Lady D, R, Her fine Cloſet, 
Lindamor, Euſcbius, 


ms: not this Cloſet ſtrangely fine; 
Euſebius 2 Here is ſuch a variety 
of pretty and raking Objects, that they do 
as well diſtra the Eye as delight it ; the 
abundance, the choice, and the Order, do as 
well diſcloſe the fair Poſleflors skill, as Her 
magnifcence, and ſhew at once, that ſhe 
both has plenty, and deſerves it, by know- 
ing ſo well how to make uſe of it. Thoſe 
things that are here ſolicary, or ſingle, will 
ſcarce be elſewhere matched , = all the 
reſt are ſo pretty, and ſo excellent in their 
ſeveral Kinds, that the number of fine things 
that make up this curious ColleQion, can- 
not hinder any of them from being a Ra- 
rity. And in a word, the Embelliſhments, 
that adorn and ennoble this delichtful place, 
are ſuch, that I believe the Poſſeflor of 
them, as welcome as ſhe is unto the beſt 
Companies, ſcarce ever looks upon finer 
things, than ſhe can ſee in her Cloſer, un- 
leſs when ſhe looks into her Glaſs, Bur, 

me- 
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me-thinks, Euſeb1w, you hear and view all 
this with a ſilent ſeriouſneſs, which begins 
to make me ſuſpect, that whar. I. choughr 
might be an Efte& of your Wonder, may 
be {o of your Diflike, 

Euſeb, The- Colle&ion, Lindamor, is, I 
confeſs, very curious in irs Kind, and ſuch, 
as if the Miitreſs of it were leſs handſome 
than ſhe is, might give her as well Cauſe 
ro be jealous of rheſe fine things, as to be 
proud of them, fince a Beauty, that were 
but ordinary, could not divert a Spetator's 
Eye from Objects , whereof many are 
not ſo. But, Zra4amor, I mult freely tell 
you, thar I like both the Lady, and the 
Cloſet, much better than the Cuſtom , 
ſuch fights as theſe are introducing among 
Ladies of furniſhing ſuch Kind of Cloſes: 
I know that Youth may in certain caſes, 
excule ſome of the Impertinencies 'tis wont 
to occafion ; And it 1s not ſtrange to me, 
that Perſons of the fairer Sex, ſhould like, 
in all things about them, that handſomneſs 
for which they find themſelves to be the 
moſt lik'd ; Nor would I forbid; ev'n ſuch 
of them, as arc not of a very high Qua- 
lity, to have a rctiring place ſo neatly a- 
dorn'd, as may invite them to be alone, and 
with-draw-to it, to read,. or meditate, pro-- 
vided theſe Ornaments be not ſo coſtly, as- 

to 
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ro rob Charity, or ſo gawdy, as todiſtra 

the Devotion they ſhould but accommo- 
date. And in caſe Circumſtances ſhould 
ſo conſpire, as that Youth and Quality 
ſhould be amended by ſucha plentiful For- 
tune, as that after all, thar either Juſtice, 
Prudence, or Decency can challenge, there 
remains yet cnough, both to relieve the 
Poor, and purchaſe Raritics themſelves : 
I will not be fo ſevere, as to condemn Per- 
ſons ſo circumſtanc'd, nor fall out with 
thoſe that are able to reconcile Sumptuoul- 
neſs and Charity. Bur the number of fuch 
Ladics, eſpecially ſo ſoon atter 4 long civil 
War, mult needs be but ſmall, and [ fear 
much inferiour to that of thoſe, who will 
conſider more what they ſ{c& done before 
their Eyes, than they will the diſparity of 
Circumſtances betwixt their own Con- 
dition, and that of thoſe they Amulate : 
And the greater appearance of Ingenioul- 
neſs, as well as Innocence, there 1s in the 
practice I am diſapproving, the more dan- 
gerous 1t 1s, and the more fit to be exa- 
mined anddecri'd. For as the old Serpent 
has varicty of Wiles, ſo he fits them to the 
various rempers of the Perſons he allays 
to work upon; and when he meets with 
Ladies virtuouſly diſpoſed, {ince he cannor 
quite eradicate their inclinations to the beſt- 
Mm par* 
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art of Religion, Charity, he will at leaſt 
blaſ and render them fruitlefs ; and he juſt- 
ly thinks, he has reach'd no ſmall part of 
his end, it though he cannot ſeduce them 
to doill, he can at leaſt hinder them from 
doing good. And this he has of late at- 
eemptcd but too proſperouſly, by perſua- 
ding us to take thoſe tor the ſtandard and 
examples of our Expences, that making 
none of the ſcote of Piety, have the more 
lett tor their Vanitics and their Appetites , 
which they gratifie at ſuch high rates; that 
thoſe that think themſelves bound to imi- 
rate them in thoſe Excelles, that are mil- 
nam'd Gallantry, ſhall have as little ability, 
as the other _ will, to apply any confide- 
rable part of their Eſtates to thoſe Ules , 
which chicfly God granted them thoſe E- 
ſtates for; and by thar time, the Lady her 
ſelf, and the Houſe, and the Cloſet, are fur- 
niſhed with all the Ornaments that Vanity 
and Emulation call for, there is nothing letr 
for Charity to diſpoſc of, nay, perhaps not 
for Juſtice ; the Creditor being oftentimes 
rurned back empty as well as the Beggar, 
if not alſo made a Beggar by ruinous de 


lays. And greater fortunes, than moſt La- 


dics have, may be exhauſted, by gratifying 
ſuch an ambition, as that of a Cloſer, to 
whoſe Coſtlineſs nothing can pur limits, till 

Diſcretion 
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Diſcretion do: Cuſtom it ſelf having not yer 
regulated a piece of Vanity, which, as im- 
poling as Cuſtom is wont to be, it has not 
yet dar'd to —_ 
Lind, Me-thinks, Euſebrus,you ate ſome- 
what forward toaccuſe thoſe tair Creatures, 
that though they ſhould want Innocence, 
would ſcarce want Advocates ; and you are 
ro good a Caſuiſt to ignore, thar they are 
wont to alledge, that the Bravery you are fo 
ſevere to, is no where expreſsly prohibiced 
in the Scripture, and this unforbiddenneſs 
they think ſufficient ro evince, that the 
Sumpruouſneſs you ſo condemn, is not ab- 

ſolurely, and in its own nature, Sinful, 
Euſeb, 1 car readily believe, that L1n- 
damor has Wit and Amorouſneſs enough 
to make him find it more cafie ro detend 
fair Ladies, than to defend himſelf againſt 
them : And I know, 'tis ſaid, that theſe 
ſumptuous Cloſets; and other Vanities, are 
net ſimply unlawtul in their own Nature z 
bur I know too, that divers things, not in 
theit own Nature unlawful, may be made 
ſo by circumſtances; and it fo, then I fear, 
Thar that can be no other than ill, waich 
makes a Man ncedleſsy diſable himſelf ro 
do good. The Apoftle, that difcounte- 
nanc'd Woman's wearing of Gold, or pre- 
cious things upon their Bodies, would ſure 
Mm 2 have 
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have oppoſed their having more ſumptuous 
nt upon their Walls : Theſe can- 
not pray for us, but the poor and diſtrelled, 
they keep us from relieving, may either 
ſucceſsfully pray to God for us, or cry to 
him againlt us, The Scripture that repre- 
ſents Drwes in Hcll, without ſaying that he 
opprefied or defrauded any, gives no other 
account of his Doom, than that living art a 
high rate, and going richly dreſs'd, he neg- 
lectcd to relieve the ſtarving poor. A 

ſuch Cloſets as this Ladies, might be eaſily 
enlarged, and contrived into an Hoſpital : 
A {mall part of theſe Superfluities would 
relieve the neceſſities of many Famulies, and 
a liberal Heart might purchaſe Heaven at 
an eaſter rate, than the furniture of this 
Cloſet coft the Owner of it. Nor is this 
practice ſo unallied toa fault, as to eſcape 
a puniſhment even in this World ; theſe 
Courtiers of Applauſe being oftentimes re- 
duced to live in want, even in the midſt of 
a plentitul Fortune ; theſe coſtly trifles ſo 
engrofling all that they can ſpare, that they 
muſt ſometimes deny themſelves things 
convenient, and perhaps almoſt neceſſary, 
to flaunt it out with thoſe that are neither 
the one nor the other, and being frequently 
enough tain to immolate their own incli- 


nations and deſires, though perchance _ 
an 
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and innocent, to their Vanity, And thoſe 
that have once found the happineſs there is 
in making others happy, will think their 
Treaſure better beſtowed in feeding hungry 
Mouths, than idle Eyes : The coſtly Pra- 
Rice I am yet cenſuring, does nor onely 
offend Charity, but ſtarve ir, by ſubltracting 
from it that which ſhould feed it, and en- 
able it to a like it ſelf. And for my part, 
I chink, he that deviſes, and by his Example 
brings Credit to, a new Expenſive way of 
Vanity, does really deſtroy more Poor, 
than if he uſurped an Alms-houle, or ruined 
an Hoſpital, And by the ill Preſident he 
leaves, he takes the way to be uncharitable, 
even after Death, and ſo do harm, when 
Mifers and Ulfurers themſelves are wont 
( by their Legacies) ro do ſome good. 
To conclude, 'tis no very Chriſtian practice 
to difobey the Di&ates of Picty, without 
having ſo much to plead for ſo doing, as the 
pretence of following the DiCtares of Cu- 
ſtom : And”tis a great decal better ro be 
without a ay Cloſer, than to be without 
_ which lovelieſt of Chrittian vir- 
tues, ſhe muſt ſure very much want, thar 
will needleſsly begin an new Example to 
givea bad one, 
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REFLECTION X. 


{pon bis ſeeing a Lark ſtoop to, and caught 
with, Day-nets. 


Euſebius, Lindamor. 


ad PS Bird ! thou wert juſt now 
ſo high upon the Ving, that the 
tir d Gazers tear'd thou hadſt loit thy ſelf 
in Heaven, and in thy fatal ſtooping ſeem'ſt 
to have brought us thence a Meſſage, that 
{o relliſhes ot that place, that I ſhonld be 
troubl'd to ſee thee ſo rudely entertain'd, 
tf that Circumſtance were not neceſlary to 
the Inſtructions of thy Meflage ; ſome 
Birds, you know, Ltindamor, we uſually be- 
euile with Chat, and others are generally 
drawn in by appropriated Baits, and by the 
Mouth, notthe Eye. - But the aſpiring Lark 
ſeems compos'd of more ſprightly, and 
refin'd Materials, ſhe is cver a Natural, 
though no Native, Perſian , and the Sun 
makes not a cloudleſs Viſit to our Horizon, 
which that grateful Creature gives not a 
welcome to, both by Notes, which, could 
he hear them, he would think worthy of 
; him; and by a flight as alpiring as if ſhe 
£ | meant 
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meant he ſhould hear them, and, in a word, 
* ſo conſpicuous is this Creatures fondneſs 
of Light, that Fowlers have devis'd a way 

ro catch her by it, and pervert it to her 
Ruine : For placing broken Looking-glallcs 
upon a moveable Frame berwixt their Nets, 
the unwary Bird, while the is gazing upon 
that glicteping Light the Ghts reflects, and 
ſporting her ſclf in thoſe Beams, which de- 
rive a new Glory from their very being 
broken, heedlcfsly gives into the Keach of 
che ſurprizing Nets, which ſuddenly cover 
her, and which the Light ir (clf kept her 
from ſeeing. The Devil ts like this Fow!/er, 
Lindamor, and you, or I, had perhaps rc- 
ſembl'd the unhappy Lark, it ſometimes 
Providence did not both gracioully, and ſca- 
ſonably, interpoſe, and ev'n when we were 
come near enough to have been cover'd by 
the Nets, reſcu'd us from them ; for it has 
ever been that old Serpent's Policy, and 
Practice, to take the exactelt meaſure bf 
our Inclinarions, that he may skilfully ſuir 
his Temptations rothem z well knowing, 
that that {nr gains him a Devil within 
us, that conſpires with him without us, to 
make us Inſtances of that Truth which re- 
preſents Things divided againit themſelves 
4s rutnous, If therefore,” the Tempter find 
by, Experience, that you are itidiſpos'd ro 
—— Mm 4 ts 
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Le wrought upon by common Temptations, 
ro forget the PraGtice of Religion, that you 
have Unconcern'dneſs enough not to be 
much diſtracted with the empty and Jrrifling 
Chaff, Youth is wont to be caught with, 
( which perhaps ſeldome employ any of 
your Thoughts ſo much as thoſe of Scorn, 
and Pity ) that the very Gain and folider 
Goods of this World (for which many 
thought wiſe Men loſe thoſe of the next ) 
cannot make you ſo greedy, nor fo fond of 
them, as he deſires. If, I fay, the Devil 
have ſufficiently obſerv'd how uneaſie it 
wereto intice you with common Baits, he 
will alter his Method ftrait, and attempt to 
catch you with Light. He knows as well as 
I do, that you have a Curioſity, or rather a 
Greedineſs of Knowledge, that is impatient 
of being confin'd by any other Limits than 
thoſc K Knowledge it ſelf z and accord- 
wely, ſcldome, cr perhaps never diſturbing 
or trightning you, he will let you freely 
ſport your felt about the glittering Intelle- 
Etual Glaſs, Men call Philoſophy, and 
ſuffer you not onely to gaze upon all irs 
pieces, and ſurvey a pretty Number, but 
peradventure, pry into more than one z and 
among ſo numerous, and delighting Objedts, 
I fear, that if you will frankly own what 
my own Guilt makes me ſuſpe& you of, 

you 
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you muſt confeſs, That he had made you 
{o ſhare your Time, that you ſhould ſcarce 
have left your ſelf any for Heavenly 
Themes, and the Meditation of Death, 
( which conſequently might have then ſur= 
pris'd you, had it invaded you ) it Provi- 
dence had not mercitully ſnatch'd you our 


- from between the Nets you were allur'd 


to, before you were quite involy'd in them g 
and by Sickneſs, or elſe, by Means (in 
other caſes ) ſo unlikely, as outward Di- 
{traons, call'd your Thoughts home by 
driving them away from thoſe enchanting 
Studies, whoſe Light might much likelier 
have 'betrai'd you into the Net, than have 
ſhewn 1t you, 

Lind, Though I am not ſurpris'd to hear 
Euſebius, yet] am glad to hear a Scholar 
ralk at this rate, and believe with you, that 
many a one that was neither Crow, nor 
VWood-cock, has periſh'd in this Snare ; 
and we have known bur too many great 
Scholars, ſo intirely raken np with writing, 
and reading of Books, with learning this 
Science, and with teaching that, that by 
ſetting themſelves ſuch Tasks, as requir'd 
and imploi'd the whole Man, Death has 
undifcernedly ſtoll'n upon them, and una- 
wares ruded into their Studies, where 
their reſtleſs Ambition ro inrich che Mind 
TO never 
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never left them the leiſure to prepare it, to 
leave the Body, but either made them ſur- 

ris'd Inſtances of that ſad (but true) 
Obſervation of Sexeca , Pleroſque tu ipſo 
Vite apparatu Vita deitituit, or elle made 
their Condition like that of Archimedes, 
who was ſo buſic in tracing his Circles, that 
he took no notice of that victorious Enemy 
that came to diſpatch him. 

Euſeb, I allow, that 'tis the Innocence, 
as well as Pleaſure of Knowledge, that 
deceives thoſe Learned Men ; but they, as 
well as others, maſt remember, that ev'n 
the wholſomelt Meats may be ſurfeited on, 
and there is nothing more unhealchy,than to 
tecd very well, and do but very little Exer- 
ciſe, And I rake itto be as truc of the In- 
tellefual, as the Material World, that *t 
profits uot a Mau if he gain the whole world, 
and loſe his own Soul. Whatſoever there- 
fore Philoſophers ' do tell us, of a wile 
Man, that he is no where baniſh'd, becauſe 
- heis a Citizen of the World ; I muſt think 
a Chriſtian every where an Exile, becauſe 
he is a Citizen of. the Heavenly Jeruſalem, 
and bur a Strang'r and a Sojourner bere, It 
was not abſolutely in the capacity, of the 
Father of Ltes, that the Devil boaſted, that 
the -Earth was his Dominion ; for, as our 
Saviour himſelf (i'd him, The Prince of this 
world, 
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world, I find, that he has all things here fo 
much at his Devotion, that there is no plage 
thar he cannot lay an Ambuth in, ſince he 
can pervert cv'n Light ir ſelf, tro hide his 
Snares. Let us, therefore, hereafter indea- 
vour till ro {itand upon our Guard, as re-"* 
membring our {elves ro be in an Enemy's 
Country, where Di#truſt is the onely Mo- 
ther of ſafety ; and fince Providence has 
ſo graciouſly prefenzed us a Leſlon, our 
Books would not have raught us, againſt 
ſuch a fondneſs of them, as 1s injurious to 
Piety, and dangerous to the Soul ; Letus 
juſtifie, better than this filly Lark has done, 
that ſaying of Solomon, Surely in vain the 
Net 1s ſyread in the ſight of any Bird, Let 
not Philoſophy any more take up our Life 
ſo, as notto leave us leiſure to prepare for 
Death, and ſtudy a Science which ſhall moſt 
benefit us in another World, and which a- 
lone will do ſo there : No, we may viſit 
Athezs, but we ſhould dwell at Terelaleny 
we may take ſome turns on Parnaſſus, but - 
ſhould more trequent Mount Calvary, and 
muſt never ſo buſic our ſelves about thoſe 
many things, as to forget that Xuum Neteſſa- 
rium, that good part which ſhall not be taken 
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ReriszcTtion I, 


Seeing a Child picking the Plums out of a prece 
of Cake his Mother had gruen him for his 
Breakfaſt. 


Euſebius, Lindamor. 


>< His Child is fo 
N much one in his 
_ , that 
deſpi meer 
Bread © though 
never ſo nourith- 
ins and whole- 
ſome, his Mother is fain to dilguiſe the Ma- 
terials of it into Cake, out of a belief that 
the roothſome, would make the nutritive 

part 
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part go ſm6othly down. Bur this lickeriſh 
Chic, I ſee, detears her plot, and knows al- 
ready how to nibble oft the bait from the 
hook, and caſting by the Meat, make his 
whole Meal of what was meant onely for 
Sauce, to givea Relliſh to what he rejects 
for it, This puts me in mind of the unwel- 
come fate thoſe Papers of mine, that treat 
of Devotion, have met with : For when I 
firſt was ſounacquainred with the world, as 
ro expect that Picty and Vertue were able, 


\ by their native charms, ſo much to endear 


my dreſs, as to win themſelves adorers 
in a plain, or even a ſevere one; I ventur'd 
ſome of them abroad, though not in Print, 
yet m_ my Acquaintance, in a careleſs 
Matron-like habit, in which I ſoon found 
they almoſt frighted moſt of thoſe I had de- 
ſign'd them to work the quite contrary ef- 
feats on. But when my Acquaintedneſs with 
the Genius ofthe Age had ſadly taught me, 
that I was to alter my Method, that the 
Eloquence of Vertucs Sermons was that 
which muſt attract an Auditory, and engage 
Attention to them ; and that thoſe orders of 
hers, in which ſhe employ'd nor Rhetorick 
for her Secretary, could not be ſo much as 
liſten'd to, much leſs obey'd, I endeavour'd 
ro cloath Vertue, though tot in a gawdy, in 
a Faſlyonable Habir, and deveſting her not 

onely 
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onely of her Sack-cloth, but her Blacks; 
where I ſaw ſhe appear'd in them with 
Diſadvantage, I endeavour'd to give her 
as much of the modern Ornaments of a fine 
Lady, as I could withour danger of being 
accus'd to have dre(s'd her like a Curtizan. 
This Attempt having not prov'd ſounſuc- 
ceſsful, butthat many were pleas'd toal- 
ſure me, I had not been unlucky in it, I 
ſpent ſome time in the ſelf-denying Exer- 
ciſe of minding Words, and improving a 
Style, I hop'dto be able to improve to Vir- 
rue's ſervice, and ſubduing my Inclinations 
to be fit to Teach, as I had done to Learn, 
her Precepts; I ſome times, for her ſake, 
tid my Pen ina ſmoother, and more flo- 
rid ſtyle, than that which the nature of the 
Studies I was moſt addifted to, made the 
moſt familiar to me, flattering - ſelf with 
a Bclief,that ſince my Writings had uſually 
the good fortune not to be if approv'd, I 
might ſo happily mingle and interweave 
Inſtructions with Delight, asto neceſſitate 
my Readers to ſwallow both together, or at 
leaſt bribe them by the latter to entertain 
the former, 

Lind, You have better luck, as well as 
better skill, than many others, if you find it 
not often to fare with the Fiſhers of Men as 
it did with thoſe other Fiſhers, that firlt 
were 
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were honoured with that glorious Title, 
when they complained to our Saviour, that 


we bavetoiled allthe mght, and have taken * 5: 5: 


nothing. Forl ſee that men aregrown witty 
enough to eJude what they cannot deſpiſe, 
and reſemble the deaf Adder that ſtops her 
ſpiritual ears from hearkening to the voice 
of Charmers,be the Charmer never ſocun- 
ning. And the tet wag wr that the 
moving'ſt Eloquence, that pleads for Picty, 
can obtain of them, is but ſuch as may ſerve 
to make that” applicable ro the Preacher, 
which God once ſaid to a Prophet, Lo 
thou art unto them as a Very lovely ſong of one 
that hath a pleaſant voice, and can play well 
upon an Inſtrument, For they hear thy words, 
but they do them not. But the beſt is, that you 
ſerve a Maſter, that is as inclinable to re- 
ward, as able to diſcern, Intentions, and 
does not make his Eſtimates by Events, but 
judges of our Performances, not by the Ef- 
fects they produce, but the Aﬀe@ions they 
flow'd from, and the Ends they aim'd ar, 
Euſeb; The Diſciple is not above bis Ma- 
fler, nor the Servant above bis Lord, And 
therefore, Lindamor, as I dare not repuc 
at the unſucceſsfulneſs of my Endeavonrs, 
ſoldare think, that whilſt it proceeds but 
from the Obſtinacy of others, 'tis not likely 
to be imputed to me by Alim that com- 
plain'd 
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plain'd Himſelf, 7hat all the day long he had 
Stretch'd forth his hands to an uuperſuadable 
and gain-ſaying people. Otherwile, I confeſs, 
I ſhould not have much caule to be ſatisfi'd 
with the Return that all my Indeayours have 
hicherto brought me home. For I ſee that 
men can read a Book of Devotion as un- 
concern'dly as they do a Romance or a Play, 
in both of them culling out onely what they 
call Wir, and making no berter uſe of u 
than either to exerciſe or improve theit 
own. They hear the molt patherick Ser- 
mons, not as Chriſtians but Oratours, and 
if in ſuch Diſcourſes they have been fo juſt 
as to praiſe the Rhetorick, they think they 
may well be excus'd it they over-look the 
Divinity: In ſhort,nothing bur what gratifies 
their Fancy can leave any Impreſſions on 
their Memory, and thar it ſelf, if irtend to 
reform them, makes none on their Aﬀe- 
ions. And ſome whoſe happier Pens al- 
low them to do itfar more juſtly than I can, 
do complain, That if a devout Book have 
not good ſtore of witty paſſages, they will 
not mind it at all, and if it have, they will 
mind nothing clſc, 

So that, Lindamor, I ſhould ſometimes 
be diſcourag'd from proſecuting Endea- 
vours, which, though they now and then 
ſucceed, are oft-times' fo IO 5 M 
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I did not think, with you, that they who la+ 
bour-to win Souls roGodzare {ct on work by 
him, -thgt having no need of our Pertor- 
mances, ſecks in our ſervices but the op- 
portunities of exerciſing his own Goodnels. 


REFLECTION 1II. 


#ponthe ſight of Sweet+meats, very artifictally 
counterfetted tn Wax, | | 


HE ſhape and colours of the beſt 
Sweet-meats of theſe kinds, are here 
ſo luckily repreſented by a skiltul Hand, . 
that Art ſeems-to have defign'd rathet to ri- 
val Nature;than barely ro imitate Her, and a. 
Lover of Junkets that approches nat too 
near to theſe, mult have much quickneſs of 
ſight, or bur lictle of appetite, if ſuch in-' 
viting Objes do not tempt 'hini both to 
miſtake and rodeſire them, But, though art 
this diſtance theſe alluring Sweer-tnears ap- 
pear very pleaſing; yet it one ſhould be fo 
unadvis'd as toendeavout to cat- them, in- 
ſtead of enjoying them more fully by the 
raſte rhan he”did by the ſight, hE Would 
bothſpail and Uisfigure rhem, 'and perhaps 
beſo near choaking himſelt, char. he would- 
more ' earneſtly with 'rhem our .of> his 
| Nn mouth, 
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mouth, than ever he wiſh'd themin ir, 
There are ſome pleaſures and conditions 
roo in the world, which make ſo fine a 
ſhew ata diſtance, that in thoſe that gazear ' 
them aloof off, they frequently beger envy 
at them, and wiſhes for them ; and yer he 
that calmly beholds them takes the beſt 
way of enjoying them : ſince that which 
whilſt 'tis but aim'dat, is expeRted to be 
very ſatisfatory upon a nearer and fuller 
fruntion, would be ſo far from proving ſo, 
and would fo little be as- ſweet to the pa- 
late as ſpecious tothe eye, that it would 
not onely ceaſeto afford them any delight, 
but would make them wiſh rhey had ler 
thoſe deluding Sweets alone, and would 
make attainments more uneaſie and trouble- 
ſome than even deſire was, 


——————————— 


REFLECTION III. 


Kpon the eating of Oyſters, 


Ewgenims, Lindamor, 


Eug, > © 7 Hilſt cvery body elle is com> 
VV iimnans bole Oyſters, eicher 
with his Tongue or with his Teeth, fo thar 


one of the Company ſticks not to ſay, 
they 
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are astnuch worth as ifthey contain'd 
each of them a Pearl, you onely ſeem as 
unconcern'd a SpeRator, as it you thought 
their proper ule, like that of Flowers, were, 
rather to be looked on than to be caren. 

Lixd. I confeſs, Eugentus, that I found 
my ſelf more'inclinable to refle& on what 
yott are doing, than to keep you company 
mit, and whilit I ſaw ſuch perſons ſo guft- 
fully ſwallow theſe extoll'd Fiſhes, the fight 
lead nie to take more notice than perhaps 
you have done of the ſtrange power of Edu- 
cation and Cuſtom, - : Rel 

Eug. And what, I pray you, has Cuſtom 
to do with Oyſters ? +: 
i Lind, You will ſoon know that, if I tell 
= ;that I was conſidering, on this occaſion, 


ow forward we: are to think ether Natio1s 


abſurd or barbarous for- ſuch practices, that 


either the ſame, or little better, may be 
found unſcrupled at among our ſelves ; and 
I acknowledge it ro be one of the chief ad- 
vanragesI account my ſelf ro have obrain'd 
by my Travels, that as I do not cafily.ad-, 
matre, ſo I ant not forward ro-deridey the- 
Practice of any People for being New, and. 
anr-nor apt rorhink, their CMtoms mult be: 
therefores worſe- than ours, becauſe they 


widely differ fromrhem/} + * d.” 
I could give you ſtore of Inſtances to-Ju-" 
Nun 2 ſite 
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flifie this impartiality, but becaule the cir- 
cumſtances of cating and drinking are thoſe 
which make men, with the greateſt con- 
fidence, term other Nations Brutiſh and 
Barbarous, I will confine my ſelf to ſome 
Examplcs of tha nature. 

We impure it for a barbarous cuſtom to 
many Nations of the 1zdtans, that like 
Bealts they cat raw Fleſh. And pray' how 
muth 1s that worſe than our cating raw 
Fiſh, as we do in cating theſe Oylters ? 
Nor 1s this a practice of the rude Vul 
onely, but of the politeſt and niceſt —_ 
among us, ſuch as Phyſicians, Divines, and 
even nh And our way of cating ſeems 
much more barbarous than theirs, ſince 
they are wont to kill before they eat, bur 
we, ſcruple not to devour Oylters alive, and 
kill them not with our Hands or Teeth, 
bur with our Stomachs, where ( for ought 
we know ) they begin to be digeſted be- 
fore they make an end of dying. Nay ſomc- 
times when we dip them in Vinegar, we 
may,. for ſauce to one bit, devour alive a 
ſchole of. little Animals, which, whether 
they be Fiſhes or VVorms, Iam not ſo ſure, 


as I am, that Shave, by the help of conve- 


nient Glaſſes, ſeen great numbers of them 
ſwimming up and downin lefs than a Saw- 
cer full of Vinegar, 
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We deteſt and deſpiſe ſome other Na- 
tions, for feeding upon Carerpillars , 
Graſs-hoppers, and other Inſets; and 
others, for feeding upoh Carrion, andſtink- 
ing food. nag 

And do not 'many of us dvas bad, when 
we not onely cat, bur cxtoll, rotren Cheete, 
whoſe Livid Colour ſuſhciently betrays irs 
PutrefaQtion, and whole odious ſincl of- 
fends moſt mens Noſes, and rurns forme 
mens Stomachs ? Nay, waen this Cheeſe ts 
grown' to that high degree of rottenneſs 
that our critical palars Tike it belt in, we 
then devour whole hundreds of Mites, 
which are really crawling Infe&s, bred out 
of Putrefation, and theſe too are ſo nume- 
rous and lirtle, that our greedineſs makes us 
ſwallow many of them aliyc. "In 

Among the Savageſt Barbarians we 


count the Crinabals, and as for thoſe 


among them that kill men toear them, theit 
inhumane cruelty cannot be'too much dc- 


teſted ; but to count them ' fo barbarots 


merely upon the {core of teeding on man's 
fleſh and bloud, is to forget that woman's 
milk, by which alone we feed our fucking 


' Children, is, accordins to the "receive 


Opinion, 'but blanched'Blotid ; and that 


Mummy is one of the uſual Medicines 


commended and given* by our Phylicians 
"I Nn 3 for 
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for falls and bruiſes; and in other caſes too. 
And if we plead that we uſe not Mummy 
for food, bur Phyſick, the ndiavs may ea- 
fily anſwer, thar by our way of uſing man's 
fleib, we do oftentimes bur protract fick- 
neſs and pain, whereas they by theirs 
maintain their health and vigour. And there 
is no reaſon why it ſhould: be allowable to 
ear Broth, for inſtance, ina Conſumption, 
and be condemnable to feed upon it to main- 
7 _ wa - 
.. ;Burlaſtly, as the higheſt degree of Bru- 
riſhneſs, our Travellers mention the pra- 
Rice .of the Soldanians at the . Cape of Good 
hope, who not onely cat raw meat, bur, if 
they be hungry, cat the guts and all of their 
Cattle, with the Dung in them. I will nat 
anſwer, thatI know ſeveral among us, (and 
perhaps ſome fair Ladics too) thar to =_ 
vent the Scurvy and the Gont, drink their 
own or Boy's Urine : nor that women 
themſelves do oftentimes take Parmacitty 
inwardly, though the Latin name (Sperms 
Cets) ſufficiently declare what excretion of 
a Whale itis ( though perhaps miſtakenly) 
believed to be: nor yet tharunder the name 
of Altum Grezum, Dogs dung is commonly 
given to Patients of all ſorts and qualities 
againſt ſore Throats : nor will I nxentian, 
that in Hollard tis uſual, as I have feen os 

| Cir 
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ſelf, to mingle Sheep's dung with their 
Cheeſes, onely togive them acolour and 
areliſh : Burt I will rather demand, how 
much leſs we do our ſelves, than what we 
abominate in thoſe Savages, when we de- 
vour Oyſters whole, guts, excrements, and 
all ; nay,when not for Phylick, but onely for 
Delicacies, our Courticrs and Ladics 
themſelves are wont to make ſawce for the 
badies of Lobſters of that green ſtuff, which 
is indeed their Dung : And to theſe I could 
add other Examples, if I were not afraid to 
divert you too long from ſo much pleaſure 
as the Company ſcems to take in cating raw 

Fiſh. - 
Exg. You put mein mind of a fancy of 
your Friend Mr. Boyle, who was ſaying, that 
e had thoughts of aking a ſhort Roman- 
tick ftory, where the Scene ſhould be laid 
in ſome Ifland ofthe Southern Ocear,, go- 
vern'd by ſome ſuch rarional Laws and 
Cuſtoms as thoſe of #ropra or the New At- 
lantis, and inthis Country he would intro- 
duce an Obſerving Native, that upon his re- 
eurn home from his Travels made in Europe, 
ſhould give an account of our Countries 
and manners, under feign'd Names, and 
frequently intimate in his Relations, ( or in 
his Anſwers to Queſtions that ſhould be 
made him ) the reatons of his wogdring to 
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find our Cuſtoms ſo extravagant and dif- 
fcring'from thoſe of his Country. For your 
Friend imagin'd, that by ſuch a way of pro- 
poſing many of our practices, we ſhould 
our y Pom be brought unawares to con- 
demn, or perhaps laughar them, and ſhould 
at leaſt ceaſe ro wonder to find other Na- 
tions think- them as extravagant, . as we 
think the manners of the Dutch and Spas 
aards, as they are repreſented in our Tra- 

vellers Books. | 
'- Ltzd, 1 diflike not the projet, and wiſh 
it were proſecuted Ly ſome Body, that be- 
ing impartial were more friend to Fables. 
For when I conſider, that the name of Bar- 
barian- was given by the two Nobleſt Peo- 
ples of the Farth, the Greeks and Romans, 
not onely to all the reſt of the World, but 
ro one another, though both thoſe Nations 
were highly civiliz'd, and the' courtly  Per- 
ftans,and other voluptuous Aſratrcks, were 
perhaps no leſs ſo than they; I doubr thar 
moſt Nations tn ſtileing one anothers Man- 
ners extravagant . and abſurd, are guided 
more by Education and Partiality than Rea- 
ſon, ard thar we laugh at many Cuſtoms of 
Strangers' onely becauſe we never .were 
tred to them, and prife many of our own 
oncly tecauſe we never conſider'd them. 
And we may well believe that Cuſtom = 
. | muc 
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a larger Empire than men ſeem to be 
_ oye whole Nations are wholly 
ſwai'd by it, that do not reckon themſelves 
among its Subjects, nor ſo much as dream 
that they are {o. 


—_—_— 
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REFLECTION IV. 


Upon a Lanthorn and Candle carrt'd by, On 8 
windy night, 


$ there are few Controverſies more 

important, ſo'thete are not many, 

that have been more curiouſly and warmly 
pn, than the Queſtion, Whether a 
publick or a private life be preterrable 2 Bur 
perhaps this may be much of the nature of 
the other Queſtion, VVhether a marti'd 
liteor a ſingle ought rather to be choſen ? 
that being Toſh cterminable by the Cir« 
cumſtances of particular caſes, For though 
indefinitely ſpeaking, one of the rwo may 
have advantages above the other, yet they 
are not ſo great, but that ſpecial Circum- 
ſtances may makecithcr of them the more 
eligible ro particular perſons. They that 
find themſelves furniſh'd with Abilities to 
ſerve their Generation in a publick capa- 
city, and Vertuegreat enough to reſiſt the 
: Temprations, 
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T ions, to which ſuch 2 conditiag is 
wſually expos'd, may not onely be allow'd 
to embrace ſuch an Employment, but 
oblig'd to ſeek ir. But he whole parts are 
' too mean toqualific him ro govern others, 
and perhaps ro enable him to govern him- 
ſelf, or manage his own private Concerns 

or whoſe Graces are ſo weak, that 'ris leſs 
to his Vertues or to his ability of reſiſting, 
than to his care of ſhunning the occaſions of 
ſin, that he ows his eſcaping the Guilt of it, 
had better uy himſelf ſome opportunities 
of doing Good, thanexpole himſelf to pro- 
bable Temptations. For there is ſuch a kind 
of difference berwixt Vertue ſhaded by a 
private, and (ſhining forth in a publick life, 
as there is betwixt a Candle carri'd aloft in 
the open air, and incloſed in a Lanthorn ; in 
the | _— place ir gives more light, but 
in the latter 'ris in leis danger to be blown 
out, ; 
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REFLECTION V, 


tpor the firſt Audience of the Ruſſhan Extrg- 
'- ordinary Embaſſadour, at which he made bis 
Emperour's Preſents, | 


' See the general ExpeRation that there 
| will be here this night a — Ap- 
pearance, has produc'd one, And as it of- 
ten happens in publick Shews, that the chict . 
part of them is wade by thoſe that come to 
ſee them : ſo here, beſides them whoſe Du- 

obliges them to arrend at the Solemnity, 
thre is agreater concourle of fine people 
of cither Fx, than any thing of this nature 
has for theſe many years occaſion'd. And 
not onely many of the Ladies wear in their 
Ribbands little leſs vivid colours, than thoſe 
of their faces, and are ſer out with Jewels 
almoſt as ſparkling as their Eyes, ( which 
yet the Courtiers think were able to warm 


the Ruſſian hearts, though all the Ice and 


Snow of their Country guarded them) bat 
the Men themſelves are many of them as 
finely and as richly dreſs'd, asif eventh 

came as well to beſcen as to ſee, And if 


' the Embaſladour be, what a man of his Em- 


ployment ſhould be, ( and what ſome * 
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he is) a Perſon acquainted with the Man- 
ners of Men, he cannot but know, Thar 
we, as other's Nations,value our own Fa- 
ſhions enough, to look upon Men diſguis'd 
by the Ruſſian drels, as little better than An- 
ticks, if not as ſome new kind of Northern 
Animals. But for all this Gazing throng of 
—_— ſpectators, that were able to pur 
an ordinary Stranger out of Conhtenance, 
to appear in a Habit differing ftom theirs ; 
the Embaiſladour, and thoſe that come alo 
with him, think it not fit. ro decline the 
Ruſſian habit 'or Ceremonies, for the Eng- 
liſh, but keep to the Ceremonies us'd ir, 
Muſcovy, as tridtly as if the Monarch of'ir 
that ſent them hither ſaw them here. and 
are net diſcourag'd. from this Manly pro- 
ceeding, by ſeeing themſelves ſtar'd at for 
it by a number of Gaw'ly'ſp=&ators, that 
ivear Cloaths, and uſe Ceremonics, fo dif- 
ferirg from theirs. And wht ever thoſe 
may think of the Embaſſadour, thar- are 
wont to eſtimate Men by the faſhionableneſs 
of their Cloaths ; -yet the Wiſer and more 
Intelligent do nor blame him, for refuſing 
odiſparage the Faſhions of his own mg. 
by appearing aſham'd of them ; but, do 
rather think it prudent In him, to prefer the 
pleaſing of his Maſter, and his own Coun- 
ery-men, before the gratifying of _ 
ince 
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lince*ris not here, but at home, that he ex- 
pe&ts the recompence of his Behaviour, and 
Embally. 
Thus, when a Chriſtian, who belongs to 
a Celcſtial King, and whole cotings-l is 
in Heaven, beiug but a Stranger upon Earth, 
converſes among the Men of the world, 
though in Marrers indiflerent, there is oft- 
times requir'd. by Prudence, as much'of 
Compliance as is allow'd by Innocence . 
yer, wheii, tHere happens an Occaſion, 
wherein he cannot comply with the de- 
rav'd Cuſtoms of thoſe among whom he 
hoes, without diſobeying Him for whom 
he Lives, and whoſe Servant he is, or doing 
ſomething rhat would derogate from the 
Dignity of a Perſon related to ſuch a Ma- 
ſter, he will then leſs conſider what may 
be thought of him by a Mulcicude, than 
what Account he is to render to him, who 
has forbidden Men to follow a Multitude to 
do Evil, And, as he knows, That his reward 
would be much leſs than he reckons upos, 
if it were athing to be receiv'd on Earth, 
not in Heaven : So, how ſtrange andunf;- 
ſhionable ſoever - his Conformity to the 
Orders of his own Soveraign may appear,he 
chuſes rather to diſpleaſe Men than God, 
and ads, as both ſeeing, and being ſeen by, 
Rim that is Inviſible, 4 
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PI 


A Continuation of the Diſcourſe. 


Nd this ought to be more caſte to him, 
than their Singularity is to the Ruſſi- 


ans, I have been mentioning ; for whereas 


theſe, if they be knowing, and impartial, 
refuſe our Modes and Rites, not becauſe 
they are worſe, but onely becauſe they are 
other than thoſe of their Country ; he re- 
fuſes ro conform to the forbidden faſhions 
of this World, not for their being different 
from thoſe of the Kingdome he belongs to, 
bur for their being bad, and condemn'd by 
Him that cannot err : Whereas, of the 
oppoſite practices, the ſame infallible Judge 

ronounces by the mouth of a Perſon by 

im inſpir'd, that theſe are the good things, 


Tir 3. 8. y3t the profitable unto Men, And whereas, 


theſe Strangers ſee nothing in this magni- 
. ficent Aﬀembly, whoſe Faſhions they de- 
cline, fit to be deſpiſed, but ſee ſome Per- 
ſons in it, ro whom they pay a great re- 
ſpe, and who deſerve it upon another 
account,than that of their wearing Crowns ; 
thoſe that are Loyal to Virtue, have cauſe 
to look upon thoſe they refuſe to be like, 
with a noble, and juſt Indignation, as Per-- 


ſons that have degraded themſclves, and by- 
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unworthy Practices blemiſh'dy and almeſt 
forfeited, the Dignity of their Nature, and 
the nobler Title of Chriſtians, And, 
whereas theſe Muſcovites are morally cer- 
rain, that we ſhall never prefer their Fe 
ſhions to our own; the Chriſtian has. as 

eat an aflurance, that thoſe, whoſe Pra- 
Ntices he difſents from, will one day re- 
pent, that theirs difſented from his, and 
will wiſh they had znitated what they now 
ſeem to ſcorn, And however, when he 

ſhall come to the celeſtial City he bel 
to, he will be in nodanger ro be deridedor 
the ſake of Piery, ſince thoſe, that deride 
—_ will not be admitted there, And as 
theſe Ruſſians could not take a better way 
than that of nor ſneaking, to avoid the ha- 
ving their Rites and Perſons undervalu'd 3 
ſo for a Chriſtian, not to bluſh ar his unfa- 
ſhionableſt Practices, ſeems the hopefulleſk 
way to keep them and him from being 
ſcorn'd, eſpecially with thoſe, who having 
themſelves no Quality better than Conh- 
dence, value it —_ others, And _ 

it were a very unlikely way to keep 6t 
from deſpiſing the Cuſtoms of the Paaly 
Jeruſalem, for him that belongs ro ir to 
appear aſham'd of rhem himſelf, Nor 
have pious Perſons cauſe to be our of Coun- 
renance, at the fingulariry ev'n of a ſtritly 
virtuous 
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virtuous Deportment, ſince, being ( as the 
Scripture tells us ſuch Men in general are ) 
fellow Citizens with the Saints and Dome- 
ſticks of God , they cannot juſtly be blam'd, 
if they aſpire to be as like as they can here, 

| to thoſe, whom they deſire and hope to be 
q perfe&ly like hereatter. And it the: An- 
els (as the Scriprure in ſeveral . places 
eems to intimate) are witnefles .ot- our 
Adions, the ſmalleſt number of unfathi- 
onable good Men, may, upon that ſcore, lay 
to one another, as the Prophet did to his 
Servant, upon the account of the Heavenly 
| Hoſt that ſurrounded him, Fear not, for th 
2Kin.6.16 that be with us are more than they that be wit 
them. And the approbation of theſe illu- 
minated, happy, and glorious Spirits, 1s 
ſure more conſiderable than that.of mortal , 
and, which is worſe, of ſenſual Men, whe- 
ther we conſider. their Number, or their 
Judgments. And however, the Day will 
come, when thoſe that deſpiſe his Singula- 
rity, will envy his Happineſs; - one wel- 
coming ſmile from Chriſt will make him 
amends for all the ſcornful ſmiles of Sinful 
men; And the ſentence of Abſolution, and 
Bliſs, ſolemnly . pronounc'd before 'God, 
Angels, and Men, will not onely recom= 
pence hith for the World's Diſciteem, but 
ſhew that he did not deſerve it. ono 
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ent to pleaſe, though not to charmir ) do. 
not onely keep their Colour longer than 
. Tulips, bur when that decays, retain a per- 
fum'd Odour, and divers uſetul Qualirics, 
and Virtues, that ſurvive the Spring, and re- 
commend them all the Year. Thus thoſe 
unadvis'd young Ladies, that becauſe Na- 
ture has given them Beauty enough, deſpiſe 
all other Qualities, and ev'n that regvlar 
Dict which 1s ordinarily requiſite to make 
Beauty it felt laſting, not onely are wont 
ro decay betimes, bur as ſoon as they have 
loſt that Youthful freſhneſs, that alone cn- 
dear'd them; quickly paſs from being Ob- 
jects of Wonder, and Love, to be ſo of 
Pity, it not of Scorn ; Whereas thoſe that 
were as ollicitous to enrich their Minds, 
as to adorn their Faces, may not onely with 
4 mccocrity of Beauty be very deſirable 
whil'{t chat laſts, bur notwithſtanding the 
receſs of thar, and Youth, may, by the fra- 
grancy of their Reputation, ard thoſe Vir- 
ruces and Ornaments of the Mind, that Time 
do's bur improve, be always ſuſficiently 
cndear'd to thoſe that have merit enough 
ro diſcern,and valuc,ſuch Excellencies; and 
whoſe Eſtcem and Friendſhip is alone worth 
eheir being concern'd for. In a word, they 
prove the happieſt, as well as they are the 
wileſt, Ladics, that whil'ſt they poſleſs the 
defir- 
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REFLECTION V1 


Kpon the ſight of Roſes and Tulips growing 
near one another, 


7 ſo uncommon a thing to ſee Tulips 
- laſt till Roſes come to be blown, 
char the ſceing them in this Garden grow 
rogether, as it deſerves my notice, ſo me- 
thinks it ſhould ſuggeſt ro me ſome Refle- 
ion or other on 1t, And perhaps it may 
nor be an improper” one, to compare the 
difference betwixt theſe two kinds of Flow- 
ers, tothe diſparity which I have often ob- 
{erv'd, betwixt the Fates of thoſe young 
Ladies, that are onely very bandſome, and 
thoſe thar have a leſs degree of Beauty re- 
compenc'd by the Accetlion of Wit, Dil- 
erction, and Virtue : - For. Tulips, whit 
they are freſh, do indeed by the Luſtre, atid 
Vividnels, of cheir Colours, more delight 
the Eye than Roſes ; bur then they do nor 
alone quickly fade, bur as ſoon as they have' 
loſt chat freſhneſs, and gawdinels, that ſolv' 
indear'd them, they degenerate into things 
not onely undefirable,burdiſtaſtful ; where- 
as Roles, befides** che moderate Beauty , 
they diſcloſe to the Eye, ( which is ſuffici- 
Q 0 opts 
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deſirable Qualities that Youth is wort to 

ive, neglect not the acquiſt of thoſe that 
cannot take away. 


th. 


REFLECTION VIL 
( Taken out of the 2 Book of the * Mar. * *nur- 


, . / bl? x 
tyrdom of Theodora, and turn'd into Piece = 
an Occaſional Meditation, ) the Au 


_ thor's, 


pon the ſight of a Branch of Corral among a 
great Prince's Collettton of Curtoſittes, 


 þ- preſent and future condition of 
 & Chrittian, eſpecially of a Martyr, is 
not ill repreſented by what we take notice 
of in Corral; tor v/hillt that Shrub yer lives, 
and remains faſtned to its native earth or 
ſoil, ir grows in an obſcure Region of the 
world, and. is perpetually ſurroygded, and 
over-flown, by the brackith and Wnpleaſanr 
waters of the Sea, and ofcentimes expos'd 
ro the irregular agitations of its waves, 
Beſides, 'the ſubſtance of this Plant ( as 
thoſe that ſhould know imform us ) is bus... 
ſoft and tender: under water, and its colour 
but ſad and unlively : nor is it, like the Tu- 
lip or the Roſe-buih, adorn'd with any plea-' 
{ant verdure, and much kefs does it flourith;' 
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with gawdy colours. And whillt it remains 
under warcr; the excellency of it does ſo 
little diſcloſe it ſelf, that men fail over it 
without ſuſpeCting or dreaming they have 
any thing of precious under their feet 5 and 
by the filhes,in whoſe Region, orrather Elc« 
ment, it grows, 'tis paſs'd by wholly un- 
regarded : But when this tinheeded Corral 
comes to be torn off from its root, and 
pluck'd out of his foil, and fo is kill'd in the 
capacity of a Plant, it then exchanges the 
dark and unquict place it was conf'd to, 
fer a more clevated and lightſome Region ; 
and inſtead of ſharing the fate of common 
Shrubs and Flowers, firlt to degenerate in- 
to fading colours and offenſive ſmells, -and 
then to periſh, either by rottenneſs or fire, 
our Corral, by the violence ofter'd to it, 
acquires a delightful redneſs, together with 
a ſolidity and a durableneſs, that makes it 
a thing & lovely and immortal, that it 
ſerves forAn Ornament, for the Cabinets of 
the Curious ; and what ſtupid Fiſhes do not 
at all regard, thoſe nobler Creatures, Men, 
doo highly priſe, that oftentimes it finds 
-Þlace even among the Raritics of Princes. 

.- Thus, atrue Chriſtian, whilſt he is yer 
confin'd to the Region of the Animal Life, 
lives oftentimes in an obſcure and low con- 
dition, and far from that proſperous ſtate 
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wherein the world's Favourites are wont 
to flouriſh, he is almoſt perpetually - ex+ 
pos'd to preſſures and aftlicuons, and either 
moſt men conſider him not art all, or thoſe 
that look at his out-(ide onely are apt to 
deſpiſe him becauſe ir is ſo homely, And 
he 1s not onely in ſuch a (ſeemingly torlarn) 
condition, as made the Plalmiit complain 
of himſelf; that all the waves paſs'd over bim, 
but ( like thoſe Plants of Corral, that, nor 
growing ſo near the 'ſhoar, are con(tantly 
cover'd with water, as well as ſomctimes 
diforder'd by itorms ) the calamities that 
WP, as it were, over-whelm him, are never 
together remov'd, cven in the intervals of 
thoſe rempeſtuous F:ts which increaſe his 
Diſtrefſes : But when the violence of 11ck- 
neſs, orthe fury of a Perſecutor (hall have 
taken away his lite, he muſt berhen tran- 
ſlated into a higher and happier Region, Bo 
AfMictions and Diſtrefies will be all letr be- 
hind. And when the ſenſual Idolizers of 
their Bodies ſhall be condemn'd to have 
thoſe as loathſome as were their Minds, and 
as reſtleſs as their guilty Conſciences, His 
Body will obtain new and glorious Qua- 
lities like that of his Redeemer, and nis, 
Soul ſhall find no leſs happy a Transhgu-, . 
ration, * the mortal part will beſwalloved up, _ * 
of life, that perſefAion which is but in' part Tiras 
O O } ſtall 
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ſhall be done away. And theſe newly ac- 
quir'd Excellencies of the whole man, will 
never after vaniſh or decay. And hethart 
liv'd unregarded by the ſtupid Inhabirants 
of the earth, ſhall be joytully welcom'd in- 
to the bleſt ſociety of Celeltial Spirits, and, 
what is infinitely more, be graciouſly wel- 
com'd ayd dignifh'd by the Son of God 
himſelf, Men ſhould not therefore, by a 
Chriſtians preſent ſtate, take their meaſures 
of his future fate, but rather (ſhould re- 
memberthat he who ſaid of ſach, They ſhall 
* be mine 1n the day wheia 1 make up my *ſpectal 
treaſures, is one whoſe Eſtimate of Perſons 
and Conditions we may ſafely rely upon, 
ſince heis able ro make any of them infall 
bly fuch as he pleaſes ro pronounce them, 
and conſequently we may look upon the 
conltant Chriſtian's differing condition, 
with his eves that ſaid, we are zow the Sons 
of God, ard it does not ( indeed) yet appear 
what we ſhall be, but we know that when be 
ſhall appear, we ſhall belike HIM; who 
would be like himſelf alone, did not*his 
goodneſs vouchlafe roexalt thoſe that love 
him, to a likeneſs, which makes them very 
unlike the *gloriouſeſt things we here ad- 
mire, by incomparably tranfcending them. 
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REFLECTION VII. 


#pon the ſight of the effets of a Burning -, 
glaſs, ; | 


T is a fault incident to many good men, 
to be roo much indiſpos'd to entertain 

the Precepts of Vertue, as ſuch excellent 
things deſerve, in caſe thoſe that teach them 
do not practiſe them. There are too many 
that do not think themſelves oblig'd torake 
even the wholcſomelt advice from thole. 
whom they ſce more carctul to give it 
others, than to follow it themſelves, And 
ſome of them are fo nice, thar they will 
ſcarce read a Book of Devotion, unleſs it 
come,like that St. Fobneat in the Apocalypſe, 
from the hand of an Angel. But for my 

art, though I hope I _ value and defire 
Reli tous Preachers as much as rhe rel} of 
my | +6 ok yet I think it would be mich 
rothe injury of Scripture and of Reaſou, if 
we ſhould ſuffer the perſonal faulrs of men 
to keep them from doing that good, their 
nature fits them for. The Etymology of the 
Goſpel importing its being welcome news, 
tis pity thar any one that reaches it ſhould 
not have a title ro the Charater David 
| | Oo 4 gave 
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gave Abimaaz, of whom he ſaid, that be « 
a good man, and bripgs good tidings, Bur my 
defirouſneſs of piety in a Preacher is more 
for others ſake than mine, For I know not 
why Truth, which is ah intelleQual thing, 
ſhould loſe its nature by any moral vitioul- 
neſs in the Propoſer, 1 know there is ſome- 
xhing extraordinary in the caſe of Noah, 
who awoke from his Wine and immedi- 
ately prophefied, and yet the Event verifi'd 
his Predictions, - Our Saviour inſtructing his 
Diſciples about the Scribes and Pharitces, 
who fate in Meſes's Chair, at the ſame time 
commands them to conform to their Do- 
Arine, when he forbids them to imitate 
their Example. The VWiſe-men did not the 
leſs find Chriſt at Bethlehem, though the 
Pricſts and Phariſees ſent them without ac- 
companying them thither, And the Aſſy- 
r7ian General was cured of his Leproſie by 
following the Propher's preſcription con- 
vey'd him by that Gehazr, who, by his un- 
worthy carriage in that buſineſs, tranſ- 
planted (if I may ſo ſpeak) that foul Diſeaſe 
into himſelf and his poſterity. I will there- 
fore conſider Sermons more than Preach- 
crs: Foras ina Burniyg-elaſs, though the 
Sun-beams do but 1lIuſtrate, not hear, it in 
their paſlage,”they may yet, by its alliſtance, 
kindle ſubjefs that are more diſpoſed to 
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receive their aftion : So thoſe very Truths 
and Notions of a learned Preacher, which 
do but enlighten him, may inflame his 
| Hearers, and kindle iu their hearts the love 
of God. And as ita Perfume be fer on fire 
by the Beams projected through a Burning- 
glaſs (which hey do not ſo much as warm 
in their paſlage ) the Scent is no leſs odori- 
ferous and grateful, than it ir had been 
produc'd by an actually burning coal. So 
neither is that Devotion which is kindled 
by the Eloquence of an indevout Preacher, 
any whit the leſs acceptable to God for 
their not being themſelves affeted with 
the Zeal they beget in others. And 
what the Book of Kings relates of Eltſha's 
Bones, contains a far greater Miracle in 
the Hiſtorical, than in the Allegorical ſenſe, 
in which *tis no ſuch wonder to fee a man 
rais'd tolite by a dead Prophet, 


a. 


REFLECTION IX. 


Upon the finding a Horſeſhoe in the 
High-way, 


= common people of this Country 


have a Tradition, that *tis a —_ 
rhing to find a Horſe-ſkoe, And though 
"Twas 
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*ewas to make my ſelf merry with this fond 
conceit of the ſuperſtitious Vulgar, I ſtoop'd 
to take thisup; yet now I obſerve in it a 
Circumſtance that may, for ought I know, 
ſomewhat juſtifie the Tradition, For I take 
notice, that though Horſe-ſhoes are b 

travelling worn our, yet if they had ofanſh 
of their own condition, it might afford 
them ſome conſolation in ir, that the ſame 
Journeys that walte them make them both 
uſeful and bright, Whereas, though the 
Horſe-ſhoe I have taken up have not been 
conſum'd upon the account of travelling, 
it has been caren up by ruſt, which waſtes 
itas well as Attrition would have done, 
bur does nor give it the Jultre it would have 
receiv'd from that. I meet with many, 
who, very unmindful that He who was 
juſtly ſtyl'd the Wiſe-man, whoſe counſel! 
it was, that what ever our hand finds to do, 
we ſhould do it with all our might, (5c. 
make it the main buſineſs of their lite 
merely to lengthen it, that are far more ſol- 
licitous to live long, than well, and would 
not undergo the leaſt labour, or endure the 
leaſt hardhip, to dothe greateſt Good , 
but had rather loſe an hundred opportunitics 
of ſerving God, or obliging Men, than one 
Entertainment, or an hours ſleep, and all 
this under the pretence of minding their 
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Health, and complying with the Didtates 
of Self-preſervation, But I have often 
obſerv'd roo, that ev'n theſe jolly People 


that ſeldome have a ſerious Thought, but 
$how ro ayoid ſerious Imployments, nay, 


by making their whole Lives a Succeſſion 
of Diveruſements, or rather a conſtant Di- 
verſion from the true end of them, make 
their Lives indeed thereby uſeleſs, bur not 
ar all immortal. And truly, Feavers, Plu- 
rifies, and other acute Diſeaſes, that arc 
home-bread, beſides thoſe numerous faral 
ones that are caught by Contagion, and a 
multitude of Caſtaltie: » do cut off ſomany 
before they reach old Age, in compariſon 
of thoſe, that the Diligence, and Induſtry, 
impos'd by Religion, or Curioſity, deſtroy, 
that I think ſo great a fear of uſing the 


Body for the interelts of the Soul, and of 


him to whom we owe both, do's very little 
become his Diſciples, who ſaid , That 


"was his Meat to do the will of God that Joh. 4.34. 


ſent him, and to accompliſh his work, The 
trouble of Thirlting, and Sweating, and 
Undrefſing, would to an ingenious Man be 


* bur juſt recompenc'd by the bare pleaſures 


of Eating, and Drinkir.g, and Sleeping, to 
confine an honeſt and inquiſitive Perſon 
from thoſe, which he looks upon as the al- 
molt onely Manly employments, the —_ 
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ciſe of Virtue, and the purſuit of Know- 
ledge, by telling him, that ſuch a forbear- 
ance may protradt his Lite, is, to promiſe 
a thing upon a condition that deſtroys the 
end and uſe of itz and he will look upon 
it, asif you ſhould offer him a Horſe, pro- 
vided he will not ride him, or a Perſpective- 
glaſs, upon condition he ſhall not draw it 
out, for fear the Air ſhould, as it ſome- 
eimes do's, impair the Glaſſes, A Heaven- 
born Soul would {carce think it worth while 
to ſtay here below, if its work mult be, not 
to _ the Body, but to tend it. Thoſe 
that areſo unreaſonably afraid to ſpend their 
Spirirs, arc in ſome regards leſs excuſable 
than Miſers themſelves ; for though both 
hoard up things that cannot be bereer in- 
joy'd than by being parted with, the chief 
uſes for which they were intruſted with 
them ; yet in this, thoſe I blame are more 
cenſurable than the Covetous themſelves, 
fince theſe,by their Niggardlineſs,can avoid 
ſpeading their Money, bur the others, by 
their Lazineſ$, cannot avoid the Conſump- 
tion of their time. I know a Man may 


Prodigal of himſelf, as,well as his Eſtate, | 


and that both thoſe Profuſions are faults, 
and therefore fit to be declin'd, - But if I 
could nor ſhun both the Extremes, certain- 
ly, ſince we all muſt Dye, and the'queltion 
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is not whethet of no. we-wilLLive for ever; 
( for the moſt that can be hop'd for, is not 
ro be priviledg'd from Death, bur onely 
ro be longer repriv'd ) but whether we 
will rather indeavour to lead a Life, mean, 
and unprofitable, a tew more days, or a 


- glorious Lite, for a ſomewhat leſs number 


of them ? I ſhould rather chuſe ro ſpend 
my Life quickly, than uſcleſsly ; for he 
that lays our himſelf for Eternity, it he loſe 
any Portion of his time upon thar account, 
is the ſooner put into potlcſfion: of an In- 
exhauſtible ſtock of it ; whereas thoſe, who, 
that they may Live long, meanly forgo the 
ends of Living, and ſeck, by Lazineſs,-ro 
protraſt an inſignificant ſtay on Earth, 
would, ſhould they. reach their Aim,add ra- 
ther to their Years than to gheir Lite, 


— 


REFLECTION X. 


Upon the Shop of an ugly Painter rarel 
well ſtor'd with PiAures, of very 
bardſome Ladies, 


Genorio, Lindamor, Euſcbius. 
| . 
Genor, Ere is a deceitful Shop of Beau- 
ty, where many that come but 
to 
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to wonder, meet with Love, and ey'n when 
they buy, not whar they like, pay their 
Hearts for it ; the Shop being ſo well fur- 
nuh'd, that Beauty ſeems here to have 
ailum'd all the variety of Features, and 
Complexions, ſhe can be dreſs'd in, and fo 
exquiſitly ro have fitted all Gazers, with 
proportionate and attractive Objeds, that 
nothing but an abſolute Incapability of 
Love, 1s here able ro protect them from 
that Paſſion, which, not to reſent among 
ſo many . inſpiring Wonders, - were one, 
If in theſe Faces, the Originals equal the 
Tranſcripts, if Art have not flatter'd Na- 
ture, and attempted more to inſtru&t than 
imitate her ;” and if the Painter have not 
eleced, rather to have his Pieces lik'd, than 
like, here are Apologies for Love, that can 
_ it, not onely Pardons, but Proſe- 
ites, I muſt (in that caſe) add, that 
there are more Suns than one, whoſe Bright- 
neſs, ev'n by RefleQtion,can dazle ; here are 
Princefles more illuſtrious for the Blood 
thar lightens in their Checks, than for that 
which runs in their Veins, and who, like 


victorious Monarchs, can conquer at a di- 


ſtance, and captivate by Proxie. 
. Euſeb, 1 fear, Genorios that you are fo 
tranſported with your Text, that you will 


Quite forget (if ever you intendefit ) to: 


make 
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make a Homily upon it : For you talk at 
ſuch a rate, as if y ou were about to loſe; 
to the Pitures of Ladies, the liberty, your 
Friend Mr. Boyle would be thought to have 
ever defended againſt cheir Originals, and 
tanci'd, that ic might add tothe other Re- 
ſemblances you ſo admire berwixt them, 
it both of them were made Enemies to 
ſeriouſneſs. 5 

Lind. 1 preſume, Gexorto will willingly 
allow me, to ſerve him at this turn, for 
whether or no he meant us a Refletion, 
ſome charms or other he has met with in 
theſe Pictures, ſeem to have ſo arreſted his 
Thoughts, as well as his Looks, that we 
ſhall not have them haſtily deliver'd from 
ſo pleaſing a Captivity ; and the Know- 
ledge I alone, of us three, have of the 
Drawer of theſe Pictures, ſupplies me with 
a Circumſtance, without which, I ſhould 
not, when Euſeb1us is by, offer at an Occa- 
ſional Meditation : But upon this advan- 
tage, 1 (hall venture to n_ That the 
thing I was conſidering, was, that though 
the Limner have drawn ſome Picces, as 
handſome as Lovers think, or wiſh their 
Miſtreſſes, and ſome ( as they tellme ) fo 
like, that an acual Confrontation of the 
Artiſt's works, and Nature's, would ſcarce 
diſtinguiſh them , ( ſince the former would 
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appear to differ from the later, but in that 
_— which the laters admiration, to ſee 
themſelves ſo perfe&tly repreſented, would 
impaſe ) yet is the Painter himſelf ſo de- 
formed a Creature, that he might draw a 
lovelier Face ev'n than any here, by drawing 
one pertetly unlike his own, Alas, this 
diſcloſes the difference there may be be- 
ewixt the being able to write fine Chara- 
Qers of Virtue, and the poſleſſing of it. 
How ridiculous - ſhould 1 citeem this Lim- 
ner, if with all this uglineſs, he ſhould 
eſteem himſelf handſome, becauſe his Pen- 
cil can draw Faces that are ſo! As abſurd 
were it for us, to grow proud of our devour 
Compolures, and fancy Piety - ours, be- 
cauſe our Diſcourſes can poſſibly inamour 
others of ir. The _ = grooms Phe do's 
unmoleſtedly ſuffer us to write well, it he 
can but perſuade us we need do no more, 
and that good Pens may diſpenſe us from 

ood Actions, Our Paper-warrs again{t 

ices, are oftentimes like Alexander's, a- 
gainſt the Neighbouring Nations, not out 
of Hatred, bur Glory, not to Extirpate, 
but ro Conquer them, and manifeſt ro the 
World the ſufficiency - of our Parts, by a 
Victory , after which, we often treat the 
vanquith'd- Enemy with greater Courteſie, 


than thoſe whoſe Quarrel we A" - 
Diſ- 
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Diſcourſes againſt Vices , may be gs well 
inditedby Vanity, as by Zeal , a 
ro expreſs Wir, aot perſuade Piery, And if 
(as ir chanceth but too frequently) we grow 

roud of them, we do,like VVitches turning 
Exorcifts , onely comply wich Satanto calf. 
out the Devil. 
. Euſeb, Toſccond your pious, Refle&ion 
Lindamor , with ſome thoughts ſuitable to 
my Profeſſion , I will add, that in che caſe 
you put , it happens to us as tt once d:d ro 


Gideon , who, of the ſpoils of God and Judge $. 
Iſraels conquered Enemies , made an {7 35: 


Idol, which prov'd, in the. end, his, and 
his houſes Snare, *Twas a molt inſtructive 
Check, and divine admonition , thar our 
Saviour gave his Apoſtles , whenzin the 
accotint they brought him of their Em- 
bafly , they joyfully relaced their -excer- 
cis'd _ » of diſpoſleſſing Devils ; 
Notwithſtanding ( an{wer'd Chrilt ) 12 this 
rejoice not , that Spirits are ubjef to you, 
but rather rejoice that your names are mriutten 
iz Heguen. In effet, though Fudss were 
one of the - Perſons, invelted with this 
miraculous power of caſting Devils our of , 
others , yer. we read that Satan afterwards 
enter'd into Fudas , and that it (had been good 
for bim, that he had never been born. And" 
though , as Solomon tells us, He that winzeth 
Þ Þ Soult, 


Mat.5.19- 


Mar. 7. 
22.22, 
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Sonls ,uts wiſe, yet It is he only that ſhall 
do, as well as teach, the Commandments 
that ſhall be calF'd ee in the Kingdom of 


Heaven, And the Judge himſelf informing 
ns, that , art the worlds laſt day , many 
will plead their having in his name not 
enly propheſy'd or preach'd, but cast out De- 
vile, andihall yer be difclaim'd by him 
ſufficicatly intimates, that *ris as pofhble, 
as unavailable , to do many wonderful works 
( for Religion ) and to be workers of 


* /utquity, 'Thetrue Chriſtian ſhould, Liz- 


damcr, be willing to impart any uſeful Diſ- 
covcrics that God ſhall pleaſe to vouch- 
ſafe him ; but he will ever conſider the 
raking'lt Notions he can frame of vertue, 
more as Engagments to it , than Argu- 
ments of ir; and fince there is not any 
thing in which Charity ought more to be- 
oin at home than in devout Inſtructions , 
he will eodeavour to make himſelf as 
much Piety's Votary , as Advocate ; to 
imitate thoſe truly w:1ſemen , that as they 
inform'd thoſe of Jeruſaley: , of the Starr 
they had ſcen inthe Eaſt , did themſelves 
follow it, till it brought them unto Chriſt; 
ro entitle himſelf to that of our Saviour, A 
good man, out of” the good treaſure of Mis 
beart, trings forth good things ;, and ( finally) 
to take his Celebrations of vertue from his 

- Expe- 


hd 
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Experience , not his Fancy ; as Nurſe 
firlt feed themſelves, to nourtth their ſuck- 
ing Infants, ro whom they give no meat, 
which they have not in their owa Breaſts 
firſt digeſted into Milk , left (like the Car- 
penters that toyl'd to build che Ark to' 
fave Noah from the Deluge , themſelves 


riſht in, ) when he has preach'd to others , k 
: 


{ * 


himſelf ſhould prove a Caſt-away. 


— — = ——_— _— 
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A Continuation of the Diſcourſe, 


Genor, (OUre, Gentlemen, 'tis a happy 
) thing to be able ro convert che 
meanelt things to the nobleſt uſes , and 
make whatever one pleaſes , fubſerviene 
to Piery , by skiltully imployinz ev'n 
flighr and unpromiſing Occaſions , to re- 
preſent her, which the Advantages of a va- 
ry'd and ſurprizing Dreſs, whereby you ney 
procure that Vertue lovers, and your ſelves 
friends : For her Votary's are fo ingenu- 
ous and dilintreſs'd in their Amours, that 
they have as well a kindneſs for their Ri- 

vals, as their Miſtreſs. | 
Lind, | will not deny but that there 
may be Perſons ſo inflam'd with heaven- 
ly Hog thar their Devotion -1s able , 
like the laſt fire , char is ro refine or 'deſtroy 
Pp 2 the 
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the World, to. tutn all things ints Fuel 
for its victorious flames , and who; when 
they are once uigag'd in Meditation , can 
make their pious thoughts excite themſelves 
and flame up higher, and higher, without 
the aſſiſtance of other Incentives, than what 
their own fervency procures them z as 'tis 
obſerved, that when the fire has ſeiz'd up- 
on a Town, by how ſmall a ſpark 4 
ever it have been kindPd , if the flame 
come to be very great, though the air be 
very calm , the fire it ſelf will produce a 
wind, that, without the help of Bellows, 
ſhall ſtrongly blow it , and make it blaze 
the more, and aſpire towards Heaven, 
But,Gez 0r10, when-evecr(for I anſwer but for 
my ſelf )I ſhall meet with any ſuch happy 
Contemplators, I ſhall have the Juſtice to 
te one of their Admircrs, without ha- 
vingthe vanity to pretend to be one of their 
number. 

Euſeb, And1, for my part, ſhall tell you, 
Genorio, that though there may be divers 
charitable perſons, beſides your ſelf, that by 
the Expreſſions it becomes me to uſe in 
ſome of my Meditations, and other coth- 
poſures of the like Nature , may be apt 
to fancythart I am my ſelf , as devout as I 
indeavotir to make my Readers, yer you 
muſt not imagine thar my mind, like = > 

thoſe 
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thoſe Wricing's,has no other thoughts than 
Religious , or ar leaſt moral ones; For 
thoſe may be the productions , not of a con- 
ſtant frame of mind , but of Occaſional 
Firs of Devotion : And you may read a 
_ number of ſuch Refleftions in an 

our than perhaps I have made ina month, 
not to _—_ a year. And I muſt ingenious- 
ly confeſs to you , thar I think it more 
eafie ro make ren good Sermons than to 

raiſe one, and to declaim againlt all 
Hos than to relinquith any : There goes 
much leſſe ſelf-denial ro conform to the 
Precepts of Crcero, than to thoſe of Chriſt, 
and I find it ſo much leſs difficult to excite 
other mens paſſions, than to command. my 
own , that if = will not ſufer your 
charity too much to injure your judgment, 
You muſt look upon the devouter pal- 
ſages you may have met with among my 
Compoſures, as Expreſſions of what 1 ainz 
at, rather than of what I practiſe, y 


The End of the laſt Seftton, + 
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